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"The  duty  of  our  race  in  South  Africa  is  to  govern 
the  subject  people  in  justice  and  right.  Then  may  we 
endme  in  the  land  ;  then  we  may  hope  to  found  a 
permanent  civilisation.  That  is  what  I  say  is  necessary 
for  you  all  to  set  before  you  as  a  high  ideal.  It  is  more 
necessary  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
British  Empire."— John  X.  Merriman. 
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NOTE. 

The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  court- 
eous assistance  received  from  many  friends  of 
South  Africa,  and  gratefully  records  the  loan 
of  certain  Blue-Books  from  the  Agent-General 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  a  book  which  is  a  setting  forth  of  facts, 
not  an  expression  of  opinions,  the  authorship 
is  immaterial.  But  it  may  be  well  to  state 
that  the  writer  of  these  pages  is  neither  a 
missionary  nor  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  religious  methods  employed  by  various 
Christian  bodies  in  South  Africa.  The  view 
given  here  claims  to  be  the  result  of  purely 
independent  research  and  observation. 
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CHArXER    I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

At  the   Bloemfontein    Conference   in   March 
1903  the  following  resolution  was  passed : — 

That  in  view  of  the  coming  Federation  of 
South  African  Colonies,  it  is  desirable  that  a 
South  African  Commission  be  constituted  to  gather 
accurate  information  on  certain  affairs  relating  to 
the  natives  and  native  administration,  and  to  offer 
recommendations  to  the  several  Governments  con- 
cerned,  with  the  object  of  arriving  at  a  common 
understanding  on  questions  of  native  policy ;  such 
Commission  to  consist  of  two  representatives  from 
each  of  the  Colonies,  and  one  each  from  Ehodesia 
and  Basutoland,  with  the  addition  of  a  chairman 
to  be  nominated  by  the  High  Commissioner. 

The  result  of  this  Commission  was  set 
forth  in  a  Report,  published  in   Cape  Town 
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in  1905  ;  but  as  Blue-Books  are  not  yet  on 
the  lists  of  Mudie  or  Smith,  nor  have  they 
found  their  way  into  the  newspaper  libraries, 
there  is  much  connected  with  the  South 
African  Commission  of  which  the  British 
public  knows  little,  important  as  it  is  just 
now  in  order  to  form  a  right  opinion  of 
matters  affecting  our  policy  out  there. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fallacy, 
"It  must  be  true,  because  it  is  in  print," 
and  though  insensibly  most  persons  are  in- 
fluenced by  what  they  read,  only  the  ignorant 
give  credence  to  all  that  is  printed  without 
due  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  writer. 
But  with  respect  to  Blue-Books  it  may  well 
be  said,  "Because  it  is  true  it  is  in  print"; 
for  the  aim  of  a  Government  Eeport  is  to 
present  facts  in  a  concise  form,  and  from 
the  consideration  of  these  facts  to  formulate 
a  policy  adapted  in  every  particular  to  meet 
existing  needs  and  relieve  actual  grievances. 

So  an  official  report  on  South  African 
native  affairs  does  not  represent  an  indi- 
vidual expression  of  opinion,  reflecting  the 
politics    of   the    party    in    power,    but   it   is 
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the  carefully  digested  evidence  of  those  who, 
having  studied  native  customs  and  character 
for  many  years,  have  the  most  right  to 
speak — the  chiefs,  resident  magistrates,  mis- 
sionaries, judges,  and  others ;  and  here  the 
natives  make  their  voice  heard,  and  as  long 
ago  as  1881  the  Fingoes  of  Peddie  said, 
"  Stop  the  canteens ;  that  is  where  our  mis- 
fortunes come  from." 

We  approach  the  subject  of  South  Africa 
with  the  belief  that  little  regard  is  paid  to 
the  ancient  traditions  of  the  native  races, 
and  at  once  we  are  met  with  the  Govern- 
ment's mind  on  the  matter,  if  we  are  among 
the  happy  few  who  read  Blue-Books,  which 
entirely  upsets  our  preconceived  notions.  We 
feel,  with  the  German  pastor  in  '  The  Bene- 
factress,' that  noble  ideas  have  been  nobly 
expressed,  and  in  order  that  nothing  may 
be  lost  we  quote  what  the  Report  says  of 
representation : — 

Under  their  ancient  tribal  system  the  native 
people  were  not  without  representation,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  tribe  at  all  times  played  an  important 
part  in  guiding  the  policy  of  the  chief's  government. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  military  autocracies 
established  over  the  Zulus  by  Tshaka,  over  the 
Matabele  by  Umzilikazi,  and  by  Umswazi  in  Swazi- 
land, the  rule  of  native  chiefs  in  South  Africa  was 
not  so  irresponsible  as  it  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been.  Their  will  was  tempered,  and  to  a  very 
large  extent  controlled,  by  a  council  so  weighty 
and  influential  that  no  step  of  serious  tribal  im- 
portance was  taken  until  the  whole  matter  had 
been  discussed  by  it  at  length.  This  Council  con- 
sisted of  advisers  of  the  chief,  generally  spoken  of 
as  councillors.  Certainly  they  were  such,  but  they 
were  much  more :  they  were  the  direct  representa- 
tives of  the  people's  wish,  and  in  the  very  consider- 
able freedom  of  speech  permitted  to  them  at  their 
gatherings,  the  popular  voice  found  means  of  ex- 
pression. A  councillor  was  not  formally  appointed, 
simply  becoming  such  as  his  opinions  at  the  public 
gatherings  increased  in  weight,  and  as  he  acquired 
popular  influence  he  grew  to  be  accepted  more  and 
more  as  representative  of  a  section  of  the  tribe.  It 
might  be  courage  and  warlike  achievements,  wealth, 
skill  in  public  debate,  penetration  in  unravelling 
the  intricate' windings  of  native  lawsuits,  or  other 
personal  attributes  which  made  him  a  representative 
and  public  man.  At  their  homes  the  councillors 
were  recognised  as  arbitrators  in  civil  disputes.  A 
few  of  them  were  always  to  be  found  at  the  Great 
Place,  where  they  largely  relieved  the  chief  of  the 
burden  of  judicial  cross-questionings  and  assisted 
him  in  the  executive,  fulfilling  many  of  the  duties 
of  ministers  under  more  advanced  forms  of  govern- 
ment.    There  v/as,  of  course,  no  form  of  election, 
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but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  Council 
was  distinctly  representative  of  the  people's  voice. 
No  sooner  did  any  matter  of  concern  to  the  tribe 
arise  than  the  councillors  were  summoned,  no  im- 
portant action  being  taken  until  it  had  been  fully 
discussed  in  all  its  bearings. 

As  European  government  superseded  that  of  the 
chiefs,  the  old  machinery  fell  into  disuse,  save  per- 
haps in  Basutoland,  where,  under  a  new  name,  the 
National  Council,  presided  over  by  the  liesident 
Commissioner,  maintains  to  a  large  extent  the  tra- 
dition of  the  past.  Councils  still  meet  under  the 
presidency  of  chiefs  in  British  Bechuanaland  and 
the  Protectorate,  and  affairs  of  minor  importance 
are  decided  by  them. 

The  present  position  in  South  Africa  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  whole  without  regard  to  the  various 
forms  of  government  obtaining  in  the  several  Colonies 
and  Possessions.     These  are  : — 


>-  Self-governing  Colonies. 


V 


Crown  Colonies. 


Cape  Colony    . 

Natal     .     .     . 

c     ,1         -nil-         r  Royal  Charter,  with  Legis- 
Soutbern  Khodesia      <       "i  ,  ;,      ,    .• 

(      lature,  partly  elective. 

Transvaal    . 

Orange  Piiver  Colony 

Basutoland       .      .       }  -r.    ^    .^ 

T,    ,         ,     ,  >-  Protectorates. 

Bechuanaland  .      .       j 

(Protectorate.) 

In  Basutoland  and  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate 
the  natives  have  not  been  disturbed  in  their  tribal 
form   of  government,   though   legislative   power   is 
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removed  from  the  chiefs  and  centred  in  the  High 
Commissioner.  In  these  Territories,  as  in  the 
Crown  Colonies,  the  natives  have  a  useful  chain 
of  communication  with  the  supreme  authority, 
through  the  officers  appointed  to  manage  them 
and  conduct  affairs  relating  to  them.  Generally 
speaking,  these  officers  consist  of  commissioners, 
magistrates,  and  others.  In  Basutoland,  however, 
a  further  means  of  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  the 
people  is  provided  in  the  Council  already  referred 
to,  consisting  of  1 0  0  selected  native  representatives. 

In  the  Crown  Colonies  there  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  responsible  for  native  affairs.  In 
Natal,  Transvaal,  and  Ehodesia  the  Governor  or 
Administrator  is  supreme  chief. 

The  Commission  is  satisfied  that  in  the  Crown 
Colonies  and  in  the  Protectorates  above  mentioned 
the  interests  of  the  natives  are  safeguarded. 

But  side  by  side  with  this  picture  of  jus- 
tice, calm  and  grand,  rises  another  picture, 
true,  and  sad  because  it  is  true ;  the  scene  is 
in  Kafirland,  and  the  time  is  a  few  months 
before  the  late  war. 

A  lady,  fresh  from  England,  lay  in  a  deck- 
chair  on  the  stoep  of  a  small  house,  and  round 
her,  in  picturesque  semicircle,  stood  a  stal- 
wart band  of  headmen.^ 

^  An  induna  is  called  a  headman  when  he  is  iu  his  own  district, 
and  an  induna  when  he  is  at  the  military  kraal. — Cctewayo. 
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Now  the  lady  was  great  of  stature,  and 
the  Africans  had  reasoned  in  this  wise : 
"  The  greatest  woman  in  the  world  is  our 
Great  Mother  the  Queen.  She  dwells  in 
England ;  and  this  great  white  princess  who 
has  come  to  see  us  must  be  one  of  her 
family  by  reason  of  her  stature,"  so  they 
approached  her  by  an  interpreter,  and  these 
were  the  words  they  spoke : — 

"0  great  princess,  of  whose  coming  we 
have  heard  so  much,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure 
to  us  to  welcome  you  to  our  land."  And 
when  the  lady's  platitude  was  translated  in 
reply,  the  oldest  headman  burst  forth  : — 

"  Has  not  the  presence  of  the  great  prin- 
cess already  brought  a  blessing  ?  for,  lo !  it 
rains." 

The  princess,  unused  in  English  society 
to  these  delicate  compliments,  might  have 
felt  embarrassed  had  not  her  host  sus^gestcd 
that  an  occasional  "Ewe"  was  all  the  re- 
sponse needed,  and  then  one  by  one  her 
visitors  put  his  case  before  her.  For  when 
relatives  of  reigning  sovereigns  come  to  a 
land    where    grievances    appear    to    be    un- 
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noticed,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  state  the 
grievance  plainly. 

So  the  men  spoke  at  length ;  what  they 
said  once  they  repeated,  and  having  said  it 
twice,  it  was  easier  to  enforce  a  third  time. 
Perhaps  they  were  wise,  for  their  words  ring 
in  the  ears  of  the  white  princess  to  this 
day:— 

"When  you  get  home,  will  you  tell  Eng- 
land's Queen  and  England's  people  that  we 
have  no  rights  ?  It  is  nothing  in  your  sight 
that  we  are  orderly,  that  we  are  civilised, 
that  we  are  even  Christian.  We  are  all 
treated  alike.  Alas !  for  us,  too  often  your 
people  have  made  the  land  of  our  birth 
become  to  us  a  land  of  tears." 

These  words  were  remembered  by  the  white 
princess  when  she  came  home,  remembered 
most  of  all  when,  in  the  bright  sunshine  of 
a  winter  day,  she  stood  near  the  gates  of 
Osborne,  and  a  great  silence,  unknown  before, 
had  crept  over  the  whole  world ;  remembered 
when  the  thin  skirling  of  the  pipes  gave  voice 
to  an  Empire's  sorrow  and  broke  through  the 
British  reserve  and  unloosed  the  pent-up  grief. 
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But  England's  Queen  had  passed  beyond  the 
cry  of  her  dusky  sons  to  a  hand  where  tears 
are  wiped  away,  and  it  was  too  late  to  de- 
liver the  headmen's  message,  though  it  is 
never  too  late  to  right  wrongs  or  to  try  to 
understand  what  is  amiss. 

It  will  be  well  to  go  back  a  little,  and  we 
find  that  in  1881  a  Government  Commission, 
working  on  the  same  lines,  drew  up  a  report 
on  which  much  that  has  since  taken  place 
has  been  based ;  and  again  we  read  senti- 
ments so  admirable,  having;  the  welfare  of 
the  natives  so  much  at  heart,  that  did  there 
but  exist  a  society  for  the  translation  and 
distribution  of  Blue  -  Books  among  Kafirs, 
we  might  hope  that  the  present  dissatis- 
faction in  South  Africa  would  die  away. 
We  turn  over  page  after  page,  and  learn 
with  glad  certainty  that  native  interests  have 
not  been  ignored. 

One  passage  is  taken  out  of  many  written 
in  the  same  spirit : — 

We  recognise  that  institutions  which  have  be- 
come rooted  in  the  social  and  national  life  of  any 
people  are  not  easily  overthrown  by  direct  enact- 
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ment.  They  are  never  so  overthrown  unless  there 
is  a  preparation  of  opinion,  and  a  certain  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  people  to  accept  such 
changes,  or  unless  the  Government  promulgating 
such  enactments  is  in  possession  of  sufficient  force 
to  give  effect  to  these  laws,  and  is  also  satisfied 
both  as  to  the  justice  and  necessity  of  using  such 
force.  None  of  these  conditions  exist  at  the  present 
moment.  And  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
an  illustration  of  the  danger  of  passing  enactments 
without  the  necessary  power  or  force  to  give  them 
effect.  Among  the  native  people  of  this  country 
also,  there  does  not  exist,  to  any  extent,  the  means 
of  diffusing  information  by  the  help  of  the  press, 
and  they  can  only  be  reached  through  the  magis- 
trates and  missionaries. 

Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  went,  even  farther, 
and  pointed  out  the  beneficial  effects  of  a 
policy  which  did  not  anticipate  the  wishes 
of  the  people  in  amendments  of  existing 
laws,  but  aimed  at  following  their  wishes 
with  regard  to  them.  It  is  a  marked  feature 
in  the  Kafir  character  that  if  matters  in  dis- 
pute can  be  well  talked  over,  changes  can 
be  made  with  less  fear  of  opposition  or  of 
exciting  disaff'ection  than  if  these  changes  are 
thrust  on  the  people. 

The  art  of  discussion  is  one  that  has  long 
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been  practised  in  Kafirland,  and  the  gifts  of 
the  people  in  this  respect  are  really  remark- 
able. Acting  on  this  suggestion,  the  Com- 
mission recommended  that  this  national  char- 
acteristic, instead  of  being  repressed,  should 
be  utilised  in  the  government  of  the 
Territories. 

It  would  be  an  advantage  [said  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone]  if  meetings  of  chiefs  and  headmen  were 
held  to  discuss  with  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs 
any  change  in  the  law  or  administration  contem- 
plated by  the  Government. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Commission 
on  this  subject  provides  for  the  constitution 
of  a  Territorial  Native  Council,  having  power 
only  to  suggest  or  initiate  alterations  of  the 
law  for  the  consideration  of  Government. 

History  repeats  itself,  for  we  find  that 
the  Commission,  which  should  have  met  early 
in  the  year  1881,  was  postponed  on  account 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  many  parts  of  the 
natives  territories,  arising  from  the  war  in 
Basutoland  and  in  parts  of  Tembuland  and 
Griqualand  East ;  but  when  the  sittings  were 
held    at    the    chief   frontier    towns    in    the 
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Transkei  and  Tembuland,  the  witnesses  ex- 
amined included  officials,  missionaries,  gentle- 
men with  considerable  knowledge  of  native 
tribes,  besides  chiefs,  headmen,  and  other 
representatives  of  the  native  communities, 
who  described  their  traditional  laws  and 
usages,  and  intelligently  stated  their  views 
with  regard  to  suggested  legislation  upon 
them. 

The  Kafir  race,  to  use  a  popular  term, 
comprises  the  several  divisions  of  the  Xosa 
and  Tembu  tribes,  with  their  respective 
branches  and  connections,  as  well  the  Bom- 
vana,  Pondomise,  Baca,  and  Xesibe,  and 
the  broken  clans  of  Natal  and  Zulu  origin, 
now  collectively  known  as  the  Fingoes :  and 
these  are  the  people  to  whose  circumstances 
special  attention  was  given  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Perhaps  in  order  rightly  to  under- 
stand what  follows,  it  will  be  well  to  see 
by  what  method  the  Kafir  law,  as  it  was 
known  in  1881,  has  been  evolved. 

Among  the  Kafirs  a  system  of  law  has 
for  generations  past  been  uniformly  recog- 
nised and  administered.     Although  an  "un- 
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written  law,"  its  principles  and  practice  were 
widely  understood,  being  mainly  founded 
upon  customary  precedents,  embodying  the 
decisions  of  chiefs  and  councils  of  former 
days,  handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  and 
treasured  in  the  memories  of  the  people. 
This  law  took  cognisance  of  certain  crimes 
and  offences ;  it  enforced  certain  civil  rights 
and  obligations ;  it  provided  for  the  validity 
of  polygamic  marriages ;  and  it  secured 
succession  to  property  and  inheritance,  ac- 
cording to  simple  and  well  -  defined  rules. 
The  system  w^as  to  a  great  extent  created 
by  and  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  a  primi- 
tive barbaric  life ;  and  in  some  respects  it 
was  not  unlike  that  which  prevailed  among 
our  Saxon  ancestors  in  the  early  days  of 
civilisation.  But  intermixed  with  it  were 
a  number  of  pernicious  and  degrading  usages 
and  superstitious  beliefs,  as  w^ell  as  a  course 
of  judicial  procedure  in  cases  of  the  alleged 
offence  of  sorcery  or  witchcraft,  utterly  sub- 
versive of  justice,  and  repugnant  to  the 
general  principles  of  humanity. 

The  first  attempt  at  modifying  this  Kafir 
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law  was  made  by  Governor  Sir  Benjamin 
Durban,  at  the  close  of  the  Kafir  war  in 
1835.  By  treaties  of  peace,  then  concluded 
with  the  several  chiefs  of  tribes  occupying 
the  territory  between  the  Keiskamma  and 
the  Great  Kei  Rivers,  they  and  their  people 
were  declared  to  be  accepted  as  British  sub- 
jects, retaining  possession  of  their  own  lands 
and  locations,  but  governed  and  controlled 
by  colonial  law  and  authority.  The  officers 
who  were  appointed  as  Resident  Govern- 
ment Agents  among  them  were,  however, 
instructed  that  the  only  criminal  matters 
to  be  judged  and  dealt  with  by  British 
laws  were  treason,  murder,  violence,  setting 
fire  to  houses  or  property,  and  theft. 

The  practice  of  witchcraft  was  forbidden, 
under  penalty  of  severe  punishment,  but  all 
minor  ofiences,  as  well  as  civil  suits  and 
matters  relating  to  the  domestic  and  inter- 
nal regulations  of  their  tribes  and  families, 
were  left  to  be  determined  by  themselves 
according  to  native  law  and  custom.  At 
this  time  it  appears  to  have  been  in  con- 
templation  to   frame   a   simple   code,    which 
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would  work  progressively  from  the  Kafir 
up  to  the  British  law,  but  no  opportunity 
was  afforded  of  carrying  this  intention  into 
efifect,  as  the  British  Government  speedily 
reversed  the  policy  initiated  by  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Durban,  and  decided  to  recede  from 
the  conquered  territory  eastward  of  the  Great 
Fish  Eiver. 

At  this  point  the  captious  critic  might 
be  led  to  wonder  why  England  places  her 
representative  in  her  foreign  dominions,  if, 
as  soon  as  he  has  mastered  the  situation 
and  learnt  the  needs  of  the  country,  it  is 
to  be  shown  to  the  world  at  large  that  he 
does  not  represent  England,  and  that  resi- 
dence in  Downing  Street  is  the  only  mode 
calculated  to  bestow  infallibility  in  dealing 
with  native  questions.  But  the  captious 
critic  has  long  ceased  to  wonder  at  any- 
thing he  sees  in  South  Africa,  and  he  re- 
members the  games  of  his  childhood,  when, 
in  a  tight  corner,  he  joyfully  proclaimed,  "  I 
have  invented  a  new  rule,"  and  so  got  free. 

In  1836  new  treaties  were  entered  into 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Colony, 
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with  the  several  chiefs  of  the  Kafir  and  Fingo 
tribes  then  living  eastward  of  the  Great  Fish 
River,  acknowledging  their  independence 
within  the  respective  territories  occupied 
by  them,  with  the  "full  and  entire  right  to 
adopt,  or  adhere  to  their  own  laws,  or  any- 
other  laws  which  they  might  see  fit  to  sub- 
stitute," subject,  however,  to  the  condition 
that  ministers  and  teachers  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  all  British  subjects  sojourning 
in  their  territories,  should  not  be  molested 
in  any  way  upon  the  plea  of  the  native 
laws  instituted  against  witchcraft. 

Some  modifications  of  these  treaties  were 
mutually  agreed  to  in  1840,  and  afterwards 
in  1845  ;  and  Governor  Sir  Peregrine  Mait- 
land  secured  for  all  classes  of  native  converts 
to  Christianity  in  Kafirland  the  liberty  to 
settle  at  missionary  villages  or  institutions, 
and  freedom  from  interference  for  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  Kafir  customs.  But  the 
country  was  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  in 
1846  the  "War  of  the  Axe"  broke  out,  and 
was  prolonged  till  near  the  close  of  the 
following  year,  when  the   chiefs   and   tribes 
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who  had  taken  up  arms  finally  made  their 
submission. 

Governor  Sir  Harry  Smith,  acting  upon  in- 
structions given  to  his  predecessors  and  him- 
self by  the  Imperial  Government,  then  issued 
a  proclamation,  dated  December  23,  1847, 
declaring  all  the  treaties  and  conventions 
previously  subsisting  to  be  abrogated  and 
annulled,  and  the  sovereignty  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen  extended  as  far  as  the  Great  Kei 
River.  The  portion  of  territory  between  the 
Keiskamma  River  and  the  Great  Kei  River 
was  created  a  separate  province,  and  received 
the  name  of  "  British  Kaffraria "  (familiarly 
known  out  there  as  Kafirland),  and  the  Kafir 
chiefs  and  people  inhabiting  it  were  declared 
to  be  subject  to  "  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  should 
deem  best  calculated  to  promote  their  civilisa- 
tion, conversion  to  Christianity,  and  general 
enlightenment." 

At  the  same  time  the  civil  administration 
of  this  new  province  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  military  officer,  who  was  appointed  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Kaff'raria,  and  subordinate  to 
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him  were  assistant  commissioners,  acting  as 
magistrates,  advisers,  and  arbitrators  among 
the  several  tribes.  The  reasonable  exercise 
of  the  chief's  authority  over  the  members  of 
their  tribes  was  permitted  and  supported ; 
but  all  their  acts  and  decisions  were  liable 
to  review,  and,  if  found  inconsistent  with 
justice  and  humanity,  were  subject  to  be 
reversed  by  the  commissioners  placed  over 
them. 

From  1850  until  1853,  war  again  broke 
out,  and  then  came  one  of  those  changes 
of  policy  so  inexplicable  in  South  Africa. 
Governor  Sir  George  Cathcart  treated  British 
KafFraria  "as  a  conquered  territory  in  mili- 
tary occupation,"  and  in  a  despatch,  dated 
September  13,  1853,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  laid  down  the  following  expressed 
principles  for  regulating  its  government : — 

That  colonists  be  restricted  to  their  well-defined 
limits  on  the  one  hand,  and  Kafirs  not  prematurely 
annexed  to  the  colony  and  subjected  to  colonial 
laws  or  control,  but  as  recognised  British  subjects, 
under  Imperial  rule,  allowed  to  be  governed  as  to 
their  interior  discipline  by  theh  own  chiefs,  ac- 
cording to  their   existing   laws,  and  retaining  the 
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usages  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  until, 
through  intercourse  with  European  commerce  and 
education,  the  gradual  work  of  civilisation  shall 
remove  those  bad  practices  which  are  most 
objectionable. 

More  than  fifty  years  after  these  words 
were  written  we  read  them  in  the  sad  light 
of  experience,  knowing  too  well  all  that 
intercourse  wdth  European  commerce  has 
brought  the  Kafirs. 

The  chiefs  were  held  responsible  and  under 
command  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their 
people,  but  they  were  conceded  the  right 
of  ruling  them  after  their  own  manner,  ac- 
cording to  native  laws  and  customs,  and 
the  Government  commissioners  placed  among 
them  took  the  position  of  political  agents, 
without  any  of  the  magisterial  authority 
previously  held  by  them. 

In  1855  Sir  George  Grey,  who  succeeded 
Sir  George  Cathcart  as  Governor,  effected  an 
important  change  in  the  administration  of 
justice  among  the  natives.  His  reasons  for 
this  change  he  stated  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, and,  briefly  put,  the  system  which  he 
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found  existing  was  that  the  native  chiefs  de- 
rived a  considerable  revenue  from  what  might 
be  termed  the  fines  and  fees  of  the  courts 
of  justice, — thus  exercising  sovereignty  by 
appropriating  to  themselves  what  should  have 
been  a  part  of  the  public  revenue. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  Sir  G. 
Grey,  as  her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner, 
offered  to  pay  the  chiefs  and  their  principal 
councillors  certain  fixed  monthly  stipends,  in 
lieu  of  the  fines  and  fees  they  formerly  re- 
ceived, and  in  consideration  of  their  volun- 
tarily relinquishing  the  authority  conceded 
to  them  by  Sir  George  Cathcart.  The  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Kaffraria,  Colonel  Maclean, 
was  averse  to  attempting  to  carry  out  such 
a  measure,  regarding  it  as  likely,  sooner  or 
later,  to  be  hazardous  to  the  peace  of  the 
country ;  but  Sir  George  Grey  persisted,  and 
finally  the  chiefs  were  induced,  one  by  one, 
to  accept  his  proposals.  They  were  now 
permitted  to  continue  to  hear  all  cases  brought 
before  them  by  their  people,  but  they  were 
to  be  assisted  in  their  deliberations  and  de- 
cisions by  European   magistrates,   who    were 
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to  be  placed  with  them ;  and  all  fines  and 
fees  imposed  for  public  offences  became  a 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Crown  as  in  other 
countries. 

The  introduction  of  this  system  provided 
the  nucleus  of  a  machinery  which  was  soon 
afterwards  expanded  and  extended  for  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  several  tribes 
in  British  Kaffraria.  Building  upon  the 
foundations  found  ready  to  hand,  the  location 
of  each  chief  was  divided  into  districts  under 
headmen,  and  sub  -  districts  under  assistant 
headmen,  who  were  paid  by  the  Crown. 
These  men  were  answerable  for  the  good  order 
of  their  kraals,  for  the  detection  of  robberies, 
for  the  restoration  of  stolen  property,  the 
apprehension  of  thieves,  the  transmission  of 
messages  sent  to  them,  and  generally  for  the 
performance  of  all  instructions  relating  to 
the  maintenance  of  tranquillity.  They  were 
immediately  responsible  to  their  own  chiefs, 
but  ultimately  to  the  European  magistrates, 
who  were  their  paymasters,  and  who  super- 
vised their  conduct  by  periodical  tours  of 
inspection  of  the  kraals  under  their  charge. 
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The  magistrates,  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  were  also  required  to  exercise  as  far 
as  possible  a  good  influence  upon  the  people 
under  their  jurisdiction,  by  encouraging  them 
to  adopt  habits  of  industry,  to  wear  decent 
clothing,  to  take  up  European  habits  and 
customs,  and  to  acquire  some  education.  In 
the  administration  of  justice  they  were  di- 
rected to  give  their  decisions,  jointly  with 
the  chiefs,  "  according  to  equity  and  good 
conscience," — at  the  commencement  deviating 
from  Kafir  precedent  only  so  much  as  might 
be  necessary  to  attain  this ;  but  keeping  in 
view  that  the  law  should  by  degrees  ulti- 
mately merge  into  that  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
so  modified  as  to  suit  the  state  of  the  native 
population.  By  these  measures  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  natives  were  gradually 
won  over  in  favour  of  British  laws  and  in- 
terests ;  but  to  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Kaff'rarian  tribes,  the  restraints  of  that 
law  of  advancing  civilisation  continued  to 
be  unacceptable,  and  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  magistrates  among  them,  they 
brought   their   cases  to  their  chiefs   and  in- 
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fluential  headmen,  who  from  time  to  time 
heard  and  arbitrated  in  civil  suits  and  other 
matters,  although  they  had  no  power  to  resort 
to  compulsion  in  settling  any  of  them. 

In  1860,  upon  the  publication  of  the 
letters  patent  constituting  British  Kaffraria 
a  separate  dependency  of  the  Crown,  all 
the  proclamations  and  regulations  previously 
issued  by  the  High  Commissioner  were 
continued  in  force  in  that  territory,  and 
declared  to  be  subject  to  abrogation  and 
alteration  by  legislative  enactment  only. 
The  prevailing  Kafir  custom  of  polygamy, 
and  the  giving  of  cattle  for  wives,  appears 
to  have  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
local  Government  about  this  period,  and  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  issued  special  instruc- 
tions to  the  special  magistrates  to  refuse  to 
entertain  in  their  courts  any  case  in  which 
cattle  or  other  property  was  claimed  on 
account  of  a  wife  deserting  her  husband, 
and  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  to  the 
natives  themselves  for  settlement,  as  it  was 
one  of  which  a  magistrate  under  her  Majesty's 
Government  could  no  longer  take  any  official 
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cognisance.  But  doubts  having  arisen  with 
regard  to  the  legal  operation  of  such  in- 
structions, the  Lieutenant-Governor  shortly 
afterwards  entirely  cancelled  the  same,  and 
directed  the  special  magistrates  to  deal  with 
native  dowry  (ikazi)  cases  exactly  as  they 
would  have  done  if  these  instructions  had 
not  been  issued. 

By  the  incorporation  of  British  Kaffraria 
with  the  Cape  Colony,  the  large  body  of 
natives,  together  with  the  European  popula- 
tion then  comprehended  within  the  limits 
of  that  dependency,  were  brought  within 
the  pale  of  Cape  Colonial  law,  although  no 
adequate  machinery  was  provided  for  giving 
effect  to  this  in  so  far  as  its  application  to 
the  natives  was  concerned.  Subsequently, 
when  the  neighbouring  territories  of  Transkei 
and  Griqualand  East  were  annexed,  provision 
was  made  by  proclamation,  in  1879,  for  the 
administration  within  these  territories  of  the 
laws  in  force  in  the  Colony,  both  in  regard 
to  criminal  and  civil  matters,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  where  all  the  parties  in  civil 
suits  and  proceedings  were  natives  the  cases 
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should  be  dealt  with  according  to  native 
law. 

It  was,  however,  fully  brought  out  in  evi- 
dence before  the  Commission  that  in  several 
of  the  frontier  districts  the  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  native  locations,  although 
legally  subject  to  Colonial  law,  were  only 
nominally  so ;  and  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  they  were  still  actually  under  their 
own  traditional  laws  and  usages,  to  which 
they  appeared  to  be  attached  by  habit  and 
familiarity,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  their 
mode  of  procedure  was  simple  and  inexpensive. 

In  the  divisions  of  King  William's  Town 
and  Queen's  Town  more  particularly,  the 
special  magistrates  and  superintendents  of 
natives,  without  any  judicial  authority  under 
statute,  continued  to  administer  customary 
native  law ;  and  in  some  locations  and 
villages  the  native  headmen  dealt  with  petty 
cases  and  disputes  brought  before  them  for 
arbitration  and  settlement,  although  there 
was  no  provision  whatever  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  decisions.  This  was  the  con- 
dition of  things  which  the  Commission  found 
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existing  within   the   Colony  at  the    time   of 
its  appointment. 

In  the  Transkei  and  Griqualand  East,  as 
well  as  in  Gealekaland  and  Bomvanaland, 
many  cases  were  adjudicated  according  to 
native  law;  while  in  Tcmbuland  the  chief 
magistrate  had  been  entirely  guided  by  native 
law  and  custom,  except  where  British  sub- 
jects were  concerned,  and  the  chiefs  and 
petty  chiefs  of  Tembuland  —  under  terms 
of  a  convention  made  with  them  by  the 
Colonial  Government  in  1875  —  exercised 
authority  according  to  native  usage  within 
their  own  sections  (subject,  however,  to  an 
appeal  to  the  magistrate),  in  all  cases  ex- 
cept grave  criminal  offences  such  as  murder, 
crimes  arising  out  of  accusations  of  witch- 
craft, serious  assaults,  and  thefts  from  other 
tribes. 

As  regards  Kafir  laws,  some  knowledge  of 
them  was  available  from  the  facts  compiled 
by  Colonel  Maclean,  with  the  aid  of  others. 
This  work  was  prepared  in  1856  for  the 
guidance  of  the  special  magistrates,  and, 
when   submitted    to    Sir   George    Grey,    was 
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printed  by  his  authority  as  a  generally 
correct  exposition  of  Kafir  jurisprudence. 

The  information  so  obtained,  with  some 
additional  details  of  the  laws  existing  and 
acknowledged  in  1881,  was  supplemented  by 
reliable  authority. 

The  result  of  the  inquiries  so  prosecuted, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  testimony  received  by 
the  Commission,  was  found  clearly  to  demon- 
strate that  many  of  the  then  existing  Kafir 
laws  and  customs  were  so  interwoven  with 
the  social  conditions  and  ordinary  institu- 
tions of  the  native  population,  especially  in 
the  recently  annexed  territories,  that  any 
premature  or  violent  attempt  to  break  them 
down  or  sweep  them  away  would  have  been 
mischievous  and  dangerous  in  the  highest 
degree,  besides,  as  experience  had  shown, 
defeating  the  object  in  view. 

It  was  therefore  considered  most  inexpe- 
dient wholly  to  supersede  the  native  system 
by  the  application  of  Colonial  law  in  its 
entirety ;  and  the  Commission  directed  its 
attention  to  the  subject  of  suggesting  and 
drafting  a  special  code  and  regulations  which 
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would  leave  such  of  their  customary  laws  as 
were  not  opposed  to  the  universal  principles 
of  morality  and  humanity  substantially 
unaltered,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
a  uniform  and  equitable  administration  of 
justice  in  accordance  with  civilised  usage 
and  practice. 

Such  are  the  lines  on  which  the  native 
laws  were  formed,  drawn  directly  from  the 
Government  Blue-Books — and  as  we  consider 
them,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  state  of  unrest  that  is  most  surely 
creeping  over  South  Africa,  and  we  begin  to 
wonder  whether  the  Kafir  races  are  so  blind 
to  their  own  interests  as  to  be  ungrateful  to 
the  beneficence  of  a  protecting  Government 
which  does  so  much  for  their  welfare,  and 
whether  they  wish  to  return  to  their  primi- 
tive wild  life. 

But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Blue- 
Books  are  no  more  read  in  South  Africa 
than  they  are  in  England,  and  residence  in 
the  country  does  not  always  make  a  man 
aware  of  the  admirable  sentiments  which  the 
Government  has  for  native  traditions.      Yet 
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there  is  one  thing  about  which  the  most 
unlettered  Kafir  makes  no  mistake,  and  we 
can  give  it  in  the  words  of  a  heathen  head- 
man in  ZuluLand,  as  they  were  spoken  in  his 
kraal.  He  was  sitting  with  his  indunas, 
drinking  and  discussing  many  things,  and 
then  he  turned  to  an  English  missionary 
present.  "  You  missionaries  deceive  us  poor 
black  fellows,"  he  said.  "You  teach  from 
two  books — the  original  book  from  which 
the  white  man  learns,  which  allows  him  to 
swear  and  drink,  to  be  immoral  and  do 
anything  he  pleases ;  then  you  alter  that 
book  so  that  those  things  which  were  orig- 
inally allowed  are  now  forbidden,  and  you 
come  to  the  black  man  with  that  expurgated 
edition.     You  are  therefore  deceiving  us." 

The  magistrate  to  whom  the  missionary 
narrated  this  interview  said  :  "I  take  it  that 
you  read  into  what  the  Zulu  said  that  the 
man  was  pointing  out  the  difference  between 
the  law  we  preached  to  them  and  our  own 
practice,"  to  which  the  missionary  replied, 
"That  was  the  point." 

Yes,    that    is    the    point,  —  not    wluit    the 
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Government  desires,  nor  what  England, 
thousands  of  miles  away,  believes,  but  what 
actually  is  the  case, — that  we  shall  do  well 
to  consider  just  now ;  for  to  the  simple  mind 
of  the  native  races  it  is  the  only  reality,  and 
we  must  grasp  their  point  of  view  if  we  are 
ever  to  bring  them  into  line  with   our  own. 


CHAPTER    II. 


NATIVE    CUSTOMS. 


A  CHARACTERISTIC  of  the  natives  of  South 
Africa  is  their  tribal  organisation.  The  tribe 
is  a  community  or  collection  of  natives  form- 
ing a  political  and  social  organisation  under 
the  government  control  and  leadership  of  a 
chief  who  is  the  centre  of  the  national  or 
tribal  life.  It  is  through  the  existence  of  a 
chief  that  the  tribe  is  conscious  of  its  unity. 
As  the  father  is  to  the  family,  so  is  the  chief 
to  the  tribe.  He  is  sometimes  the  chief  of 
several  tribes,  and  then  is  known  as  Para- 
mount or  Supreme  Chief,  or  he  may  be  the 
head  of  a  single  tribe  composed  of  a  number 
of  families  usually  members  of  the  same  clan. 
Each  member  of  the  tribe  owes  him  personal 
allegiance  and  service,  to  be  performed  gratu- 
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itously,  when  called  upon,  in  the  interests  of 
the  chief  or  the  tribe.  Each  member  has  the 
right  to  maintenance  from  the  land  of  the 
tribe. 

As  a  father  exercises  authority  within  his 
family,  as  the  headman  of  a  kraal  or  col- 
lection of  kraals  rules  them  and  exercises 
authority  over  them,  so  the  chief  rules  the 
tribe  and  guides  its  destinies.  Furthermore, 
as  the  father  consults  his  family,  and  the 
headman  consults  the  men  in  the  kraals  under 
him,  so  a  discreet  and  wise  chief  consults  the 
elders  of  his  tribe.  He  is  their  chief  court 
of  appeal,  he  sanctions  all  changes  made  in 
the  traditional  usages  of  the  tribe  ;  but  every- 
where amongst  the  natives  the  absolutism  of 
the  chief  is  tempered  by  institutions  which 
keep  it  in  check.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
judgments  of  chiefs  were  always  equitable, 
but  in  the  generality  of  cases  they  were  so, 
and  their  administration  on  the  whole  was 
acceptable  to  the  people. 

The  tribal  system  has  either  been  modified 
or  displaced  by,  or  is  being  gradually  brought 
under,  statutory  and  administrative  European 
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control.  It  was  a  form  of  government  per- 
fectly understood  by  the  natives,  carried  with 
it  mutual  responsibility  and  suretyship,  and 
required  implicit  obedience  to  authority.  It 
possessed  a  ready  means  of  communication 
and  control  extending  from  the  paramount 
chief  to  the  individual  native  on  his  kraal. 
It  embodied  an  unbroken  chain  of  responsi- 
bility,— the  responsibility  of  the  headman  for 
his  people,  of  the  head  of  a  kraal  or  family 
for  its  members,  and  of  every  individual  of 
a  tribe  to  the  chief. 

Such  then,  briefly,  was  the  tribal  system, 
which  has  been  modified  and  moulded  into 
the  forms  thereof  in  existence  at  the  present 
time  in  British  South  Africa.  The  laws, 
customs,  and  usages  prevailing  amongst  the 
natives  previous  to  the  establishment  of 
European  Government  over  them  have  not 
been  abrogated  or  forbidden,  except  so  far 
as  the  same  may  be  repugnant  to  the  general 
principles  of  humanity  and  civilisation. 

It  may  fairly  be  said  of  the  natives  of 
South  Africa  that,  though  there  are  variations 
of  detail   in   the  laws  of  succession   and   in- 
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heritance,  and  in  other  customs  and  usages 
of  the  various  tribes,  there  is  great  similarity 
in  their  tribal  systems. 

The  chiefs  continue  to  be  recognised  as  a 
means  of  government  of  the  native  races,  as 
it  has  not  in  general  been  deemed  desirable 
to  dispense  with  them  ;  but  their  jurisdiction, 
more  particularly  in  criminal  matters,  has 
been,  and  is  being  gradually,  transferred  to 
European  magistrates  and  commissioners.  In 
a  few  words,  the  abolition  of  the  tribal  system 
and  chieftainship  is  being  left  to  time  and 
evolution  towards  civilisation,  assisted  by 
legislation  where  necessary,  and  administra- 
tive methods. 

In  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  Southern 
Rhodesia  certain  powers  are  vested  by  law 
in  the  Governor,  or  the  officer  for  the  time 
being  administrating  the  Government.  This 
was  done  with  the  object  of  retaining  certain 
administrative  powers  formerly  possessed  by 
chiefs  which  could  not  be  exercised  ordinarily 
by  a  governor  or  administrator,  and  also  to 
supersede  in  a  manner  comprehensible  by 
natives   their   paramount  chief  or   chiefs  by 
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the  substitution  of  the  head  officers  of  the 
Government. 

In  the  year  1850  the  Governor  of  the 
Colony  of  Natal  was  first  specifically  con- 
stituted Supreme  or  Paramount  Chief  over 
all  the  natives.  He  was  then  vested  with 
more  extensive  powers  than  at  present.  His 
legislative  powers  were  taken  away  by  the 
creation  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  his 
jurisdiction  as  a  Court  of  Aj)peal  was  removed 
by  subsequent  legislation.  His  powers  have 
now  practically  been  reduced  to  matters  of 
administration,  except  in  the  case  of  disputes 
about  general  heirship  of  a  deceased  chief  of 
a  tribe,  where  he  decides  finally,  no  right  of 
appeal  being  allowed. 

By  royal  instructions  to  the  Governor  of 
Natal,  dated  20th  July  1893,  it  is  dii-ected  that 

before  exercising  the  powers  of  Supreme  Chief, 
other  than  those  by  law  vested  in  the  Governor 
and  Council,  the  Governor  shall  acquaint  his 
Ministers  with  the  action  which  he  proposes  to 
take,  and  so  far  as  may  be  possible  shall  arrange 
with  them  as  to  the  course  of  action  to  be  taken. 
The  ultimate  decision  must,  however,  in  every  case, 
rest  with  tlie  Governor. 
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So  we  see  that  all  that  was  excellent  in 
the  original  forms  of  native  government 
was  to  remain,  embodied  in  British  rule 
and  necessarily  under  Britain's  protection. 
Kumalo,  a  chief,  in  giving  evidence  of  the 
new  regime  as  contrasted  with  the  old,  said : 
"  We  came  here,  wet  through  as  with  rain 
with  the  laws  of  our  own,  and  we  came 
under  the  shelter  of  the  wing  of  the  Queen 
across  the  seas,  where  we  obtained  rest." 

It  is  very  remarkable  to  the  traveller  to 
note  all  over  South  Africa  the  very  deep 
devotion  inspired  by  the  person  of  Queen 
Victoria.  During  her  reign  you  could  not 
long  talk  to  a  native  without  his  expressing 
this ;  and  he  would  plan  how  he  could  add 
to  the  number  of  his  cattle  till  he  had 
wealth  sufficient  to  cross  the  ocean  and  see 
the  great  Queen. 

Coloured  pictures  and  marvellous  represen- 
tations of  the  Koyal  Family  on  biscuit-boxes 
were  treasured  up  as  choice  possessions ;  and 
on  the  Queen's  birthday,  a  public  holiday, 
tiny  flags  hung  on  wayside  huts.  An  English 
visitor  said  once,  "  We  do  not  make  so  much 
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of  the  Queen's  birthday  at  home,"  and  a 
native,  with  that  readiness  of  reply  which 
seems  born  in  them,  made  answer,  '*  Ah,  but 
you  have  the  Queen." 

Now  to  people  to  whom  imagery  is  much, 
it  may  be  asked  if  the  King  has  fully  taken 
the  same  place  in  their  hearts,  and  the 
question  is  not  easily  answered. 

The  Mother  of  the  World  was  an  idea  into 
which  the  native  races  had  grown,  and  it 
was  associated  in  their  minds  with  all  that 
was  noble,  benevolent,  and  kind.  The  mag- 
istrates who  protected  them,  the  missionaries 
who  taught  them,  the  fair  white  children  to 
whom  they  were  nurses,  all  came  from  the 
great  family  of  the  Queen,  who  lived  far  away 
in  England  and  had  their  interests  at  heart ; 
and  though  they  could  not  have  put  abstract 
thoughts  into  words,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
gentleness,  love,  the  patient  skill  of  surgeons, 
the  knowledge  of  a  Father  in  heaven  to  care 
for  them,  and  the  removal  of  the  terrors  of 
witchcraft,  were  all  connected  with  their  great 
Mother  the  Queen. 

Then  the  Queen  died  :  and  perhaps  none  of 
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the  scenes  at  Osborne,  or  in  London  or 
Windsor,  exceeded  the  pathetic  splendour  of 
the  myriads  of  the  dusky  sons  of  the  Empire 
mourning  with  heartfelt  grief  the  sovereign 
they  loved  so  deeply  and  had  never  seen. 
Now  the  King  has  come  to  the  throne :  and 
it  has  been  questioned  whether  all  this  alle- 
giance was  transferred  in  its  fulness  to  him. 
The  best  way  will  be  to  let  the  people 
speak  for  themselves,  and  again  we  will  hear 
Kumalo,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a 
chief  in  Natal,  and  notice  his  answers  given 
in  the  last  Commission. 

The  President  said — 

"You  and  your  people  love  the  Government, 
and  have  always  done  so :  you  have  never  had 
any  occasion  to  be  discontented  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  you  have  always  been  wilhng  to  do 
anything  you  can  for  the  Government  ? " 

Kumalo.  "  Yes,  that  is  so." 

Q.  "  And  is  this  due  to  your  Christianity,  or  is 
it  due  to  your  having  become  owners  of  land,  and 
in  that  way  have  been  civilised  over  and  above  the 
natives  who  are  around  you  ? " 

K.  "  We  have  done  it  out  of  love  for  our  King 
and  our  late  Queen.  It  was  not  until  we  came 
under  her  beneficent  rule  that  we  knew  any  peace 
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or  safety  at  all,  and  her  Government  was  always 
good  and  kind  to  us ;  and  we  now  with  all  our 
hearts  feel  affection  and  loyalty  towards  the  great 
lion  in  London,  the  King  of  the  British,  whom  we 
will  always  serve ;  we  wish  for  no  change  over  us 
at  all.  I  do  not  think  there  is  another  man  who 
has  had  such  a  fine  and  good  experience  as  I  have. 
Here  is  this  man  here :  I  hold  him  up  as  an 
instance.  He  was  born  when  I  was  a  man,  and 
he  has  grown  up  to  be  like  he  is  now,  in  the 
service  of  his  King.  He  has  often  served  in 
various  ways.  He  has  had  children  :  his  children 
have  been  married,  and  I  see  the  grandchildren  of 
this  man  who  was  a  child  after  I  was  a  man ;  and 
that  I  give  as  an  instance  of  the  life  we  have  had 
under  the  British  Government.  We  have  never 
seen  a  country  like  this." 

Q.  "  Then  the  Government  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  has  made  you  what  you  are  at  this  present 
time,  and  your  people  ?  " 

K.  "  Yes,  that  is  so." 

^.  "  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  wish  to 
say  for  yourself  without  being  questioned,  that  you 
would  like  to  say  before  you  go  ? " 

K.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  be  given  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  for  myself  without  being  asked, — to 
express  my  own  feelings  in  this  matter.  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  been  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  you  gentlemen,  the  servants  of  his  ^lajesty 
the  King,  who  have  been  appointed  to  do  such  an 
important  work  as  that  which  I  hear  you  have 
been  appointed  to  do, — of  going  around  the  country 
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to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  us  natives,  and  hear- 
ing about  us.  I  felt  a  very  great  desire,  indeed, 
since  I  heard  I  was  invited  to  come  down  and  see 
you  gentlemen  with  my  own  eyes,  because  my  days 
are  not  long,  I  had  some  trouble  in  getting  a 
conveyance  to  bring  me  through  to  the  railway 
station  to  come  here,  but  it  was  done  for  me  by  my 
people,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  I  have  come  and 
seen  you  with  my  own  eyes.  I  say  now  that,  even 
if  death  comes  and  takes  me  away,  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  coming 
here  and  seeing  the  servants  of  his  Majesty  the 
King.  I  will  not  say  more  now.  I  do  not  wish 
to  take  up  all  the  time,  or  to  prevent  my  children 
who  are  sitting  with  me  here  from  saying  a  few 
words." 

Then  arose  Joseph  Sondezi,  one  of  the  chief's 
followers,  and  spoke — 

"  I  have  nothing  new  to  add  to  what  has  been 
stated  by  Johannes  Kumalo.  He  has  stated  every- 
thing which  I  had  to  say,  and  his  answers  to  the 
questions  which  have  been  put  to  him  are  similar  to 
the  ones  which  I  would  have  given  myself.  The 
great  question,  and  one  which  I  should  like  to  see, 
would  be  that  all  of  us  who  are  natives  be  put 
under  the  same  laws  as  all  the  other  subjects  of 
King  Edward  the  Seventh.  Our  own  laws  are  a 
long  way  from  us,  and  the  nearest  ones  for  us  are 
the  European  laws.  I  thank  the  Commission  for 
having  invited  our  chief,  who  enabled  us  to  come 
with  him  here  to  see  the  Commission." 

As    he   finished   speaking   the   grandson  of   the 
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Chief  Kumalo  arose,  and  he  spoke  in  the  rich  deep 
tones  of  his  own  language,  which  must  be  heard 
to  be  appreciated,  and  these  are  the  words  he 
said — 

"  I  wish  to  speak  in  my  own  language,  so  that 
the  people  round  me  can  hear.  What  my  grand- 
father has  said,  and  the  last  speaker,  with  regard 
to  the  natives  being  under  the  white  man's  law, 
arises  from  the  great  love  they  have  for  that 
Government  and  for  their  King.  Their  affection 
is  so  strong  that  it  really  impels  them  to  say  these 
things,  and  to  wish  that  everybody,  all  the  natives, 
may  be  under  the  laws  which  have  made  the 
British  nation  a  nation.  The  Government  of  the 
British  has  enabled  us  to  understand  and  to  know 
the  laws  of  tlie  Almighty ;  but  heathenism,  in  our 
opinion,  restricts  Christianity  and  keeps  us  from 
being  Christians.  Therefore,  the  earnest  desire 
of  my  old  grandfather.  Chief  Kumalo,  and  all  of 
us  people  wlio  have  become  Christians  and  have 
become  enlightened  through  Christianity,  is  that 
all  the  heathens  may  come  away  from  their  customs 
and  their  ways,  and  come  under  the  ordinary  law 
and  ordinary  civilisation  and  Christianity.  All 
these  railways,  and  these  telegraphs,  and  tele- 
phones, and  all  these  matters,  have  only  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  people  who  came  to  us  first 
with  the  Gosjiel  in  tlieir  hands;  and  we  can  see 
that  it  is  the  Gospel  which  has  elevated  these 
people  and  made  them  wliat  they  are.  And  there- 
fore I  close  by  saying  that  it  is  the  wish  of  us 
people,  who   are   now   as   we   are,  that   all  others 
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may  share  in  the  same  enlightenment  and  civilisa- 
tion that  we  have,  and  be  raised  in  the  same  way 
and  come  under  the  full  law  and  the  full  might  of 
the  government  and  rule  of  his  Majesty  the  King, 
with  the  Almighty  at  the  head  of  all  things." 

Then  spoke  Lazurus  Xaba — 

"  I  have  very  little  to  add  to  what  the  previous 
speakers  have  said,  but  there  is  just  one  thing  I 
would  like  to  mention,  just  to  show  the  Commission 
the  direction  of  our  desires.  It  is  that  you  gentle- 
men may  see  that  we  desire  and  long  for  those 
things  which  will  elevate  us  and  carry  us  forward. 
I  think  you  will  admit  that  civilisation  has  carried 
us  forward,  because  we,  who  are  a  poor  people, 
have  been  able  to  do  what  we  have  done  in  buying 
lands,  and  that  we  have  so  great  a  desire  for  the 
education  of  our  children.  From  these  things  I 
think  that  you  gentlemen  can  see  that  we  are  not 
stationary,  that  we  are  moving  forward.  Here  is 
one  of  our  own  children,  one  of  us,  the  Eev. 
W.  G.  Mtembu.  He  is  one  of  our  people :  he  has 
been  educated  amongst  us ;  and  here  he  is  now 
living  amongst  us  as  our  teacher  and  our  minister, 
I  am  an  old  man,  as  you  see,  and  yet  I  am  not  of 
the  age  of  our  chief's  eldest  son ;  I  am  of  the  age 
of  one  of  his  younger  sons,  the  father  of  Joseph 
Kumalo.  And  yet  I  may  say  that,  up  till  now, 
as  old  as  I  am,  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  native  customs  and  native  ways,  and  I  know 
nothing  at  all  about  them;  I  do  not  recognise 
them ;  and  our  children  know  not  even  an  iota 
of  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  heathen  people. 
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That  is  why  I  have  stood  up  to  say  tliat  I  thank 
the  Commission  for  having  given  an  opportunity  to 
our  old  father  here  to  come  and  speak  for  himself, 
and  for  us  to  be  with  him,  to  hear  for  ourselves 
what  the  Commission  says." 

Next  came  the  Rev.  "W.  G.  Mtembu,  who  said — 
"  I  stand  up  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  since 
I  heard  that  you  and  others  were  appointed  to 
make  such  an  important  investigation  as  this,  I 
have  always  thought  about  it  with  the  same  feel- 
ings, because  it  appears  to  me  that  a  crisis  in  our 
history  has  come  of  some  sort  or  other,  and  that 
some  measure  will  be  evolved  which  will  make  for 
our  salvation  and  the  uplifting  of  the  black  race. 
Therefore  I  pray  the  Almighty  that  He  may  bless 
your  inquiries  and  your  investigations  for  our  good, 
and  for  the  good  of  our  people,  and  that  the  out- 
come will  be  for  our  good.  We  have  many  things 
that  we  might  complain  of,  which  we  do  not  wish 
to  mention — that  is,  on  behalf  of  those  who  are 
under  the  heathen  laws ;  but  we  ourselves — and 
speaking  for  myself  as  an  exempted  native — are 
under  the  ordinary  law." 

Last  of  all  rose  Enoch  Msimango,  saying — 
"  I  feel  a  little  diffident  because  so  many  have 
spoken,  and  it  is  late.  It  is  very  nice  to  hear 
what  my  uncle  has  stated  here  to  the  Commission. 
I  feel  that  no  one  else  should  say  anything  for  fear 
that  he  might  say  something  which  would  spoil 
what  my  old  uncle  has  said.  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  that  these  Commissioners  of  his  oMajesty 
should  have  come  here  to  find  our  old  chief  here 
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still  alive,  and  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  because 
we  native  people  are  frequently  deceived.  Some- 
body will  tell  us  this  is  law,  and  somebody  else 
will  tell  us  that  is  law.  We  are  told  that  the  law 
of  perhaps  Swaziland,  or  the  law  of  Basutoland, 
or  the  law  of  Pondoland,  or  the  law  of  Zululand,  is 
the  law ;  but  we  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any 
single  general  law  of  the  natives  in  this  country. 
The  law  under  wdiich  I  was  born  is  this  law  of  the 
English  people ;  the  law  under  which  any  one  who 
is  wronged  by  somebody  else  has  some  one  to 
inquire  on  his  behalf  and  to  protect  him ;  the  law 
under  which  what  you  have  earned  and  got  into 
your  hands,  and  what  is  your  own,  is  your  own ; 
and  should  you  wish  for  any  particular  suit  of 
clothes,  or  any  colour  of  clothing,  or  any  quality 
of  clothing,  no  one  will  say,  '  You  cannot  w^ear  this, 
because  this  is  only  for  a  chief  to  wear,  and  not  a 
man  like  you ' ;  and  if  you  have  money  and  can 
build  a  house  like  this  town-hall  here,  no  one  will 
interfere  with  you  and  say,  '  What  do  you  mean 
by  building  such  a  house,  you  are  an  uratakati '  ? 
These  laws  under  which  I  have  grown  up  is  a 
government  of  light  and  civilisation,  a  government 
which  is  subject  to  the  Almighty's  rule.  There  are 
those  who  in  their  blindness,  because  their  eyes 
have  not  yet  been  opened,  and  they  have  not  yet 
understood,  will  say  that  the  white  man's  law  is  a 
bad  law ;  but  when  they  have  been  civilised  and 
become  as  I  have,  they  will  also  say  that  this  is 
the  law  under  which  life  can  be  lived.  I  feel  very 
pleased   to   have   had   this    opportunity   of   saying 
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something  before  the  Commission.  I  came  into 
town  here  from  Edenclale  not  knowing  what  was 
going  on,  or  that  my  old  uncle  was  going  to  speak, 
and  I  have  come  in  with  him,  and  I  am  very  thank- 
ful to  have  had  the  opportunity." 

Having  said  that  he  was  an  exempted  native,  he 
expressed  his  opinion  that  he  was,  in  consequence, 
in  a  much  better  position  than  formerly,  as  he 
enjoyed  greater  liberty  and  freedom. 

Then  the  acting  chairman  brought  the  session 
to  an  end  with  these  words — 

"  Johannes  Kumalo,  speaking  for  myself  and  the 
Commissioners,  I  say  we  are  very  pleased  to  have 
seen  you,  and  we  have  listened  with  great  interest 
to  what  you  have  had  to  say.  You  are  an  old 
man,  older  than  any  of  us,  and  you  have  seen  a 
great  deal.  We  are  much  interested  to  see  a  man 
like  you,  whose  memory  goes  back  to  those  days 
when  war  and  bloodshed  was  filling  the  country, 
and  you  have  come  on  to  these  days  when  there  is 
general  peace,  and  you  are  in  a  state  of  prosperity. 
You  have  the  blessing  which  is  promised  in  the 
Bible  to  good  men — that  is,  '  that  they  shall  see 
their  children's  children  and  peace  on  the  land.' 
You  were  fortunate  in  your  youth  to  meet  two 
wise  men  who  gave  you  good  advice  —  that 
missionary  and  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone.  You 
were  wise  enough  to  take  their  advice :  following 
the  missionary's  advice,  you  embraced  Christianity ; 
and  taking  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone's  advice,  you 
purchased  land  in  the  days  when  land  could  be 
purchased.     And   the   consequence   is   that  to-day 
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you  and  your  people  are  in  prosperity :  and  it  has 
given  us  very  much  pleasure  to  see  you,  and  to  see 
that  you  are  happy  and  satisfied  under  the  British 
rule.  But  we  must  not  forget,  as  a  Commission, 
that  all  the  natives  in  Natal  and  all  the  natives  in 
South  Africa  are  not  so  fortunate ;  that  there  are 
thousands  and  thousands  still  in  ignorance,  for 
whom  it  is  our  duty  to  think  and  see  what  the 
future  has  in  store  for  them.  These  people,  who 
are  still  going  in  ignorance  and  nakedness,  are 
equally  the  subjects  of  the  King  with  the  more 
prosperous  ones.  I  think  the  younger  men  are 
living  in  happier  times  than  you  lived  in  as  a 
young  man,  and  they  ought  to  be  grateful — and 
no  doubt  they  are  grateful,  and  respect  you  very 
highly  for  having  taken  the  steps  which  have 
brought  them  to  their  present  fortunate  state.  I 
bid  farewell  to  you  with  our  best  wishes." 

We  lay  down  the  report  in  bewilderment, 
and  rub  our  eyes  to  make  sure  that  we  have 
not  been  reading  an  account  of  a  debate  in 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  so  striking 
is  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  dignity,  and  gravity 
with  which  it  is  conducted ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  the  speakers  are  Zulus,  and 
the  scene  is  Natal,  which  is  to-day  the  centre 
of  so  great  an  unrest. 

In  the  social  upheaval  which  was  perhaps 
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inevitable  in  Soutli  Africa,  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider calmly  what  is  actually  taking  place, 
and  we  shall  see  that 

native  family  life  is  undergoing  a  great  change ;  in 
some  parts,  owing  to  various  causes,  more  rapidly 
than  in  others.  Contact  with  Europeans,  with 
their  mode  of  life,  their  industries,  their  Christian- 
ising influences,  their  business  dealings,  the  laws 
and  forms  of  government,  facilities  for  travelling, 
exchange  of  ideas,  and  a  number  of  other  factors 
appertaining  peculiarly  to  civilised  races,  are  slowly 
but  surely  transforming  the  whole  social  system 
and  life  of  the  natives.  European  influence  and 
example  have  variously  impressed  and  operated 
upon  them,  and  not  in  all  cases  for  their  good. 

European  clothing,  which  is  coming  more  and 
more  into  general  use,  has  not  been  an  unmixed 
blessing.  It  has  promoted  public  decency,  but, 
not  being  adopted  in  its  entirety,  and  being  neces- 
sarily of  inferior  material,  it  has  not  proved  equally 
conducive  to  the  promotion  of  health.  The  use  of 
cotton  shirts  ly  the  men,  and  the  habit  of  allow- 
ing wet  clothing  to  dry  on  the  person,  have  been 
peculiarly  harmful.  The  heavy  woollen  blanket  or 
skin  kaross  of  earlier  times  would  have  been  thrown 
off  for  vigorous  exercise,  to  be  resumed  with  the 
first  sensation  of  chill ;  but  civilised  attire  does 
not  lend  itself  to  equally  rapid  adjustment,  and 
a  marked  increase  in  consumption,  pleurisy,  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  and  rheumatism  has  been 
the   result.      European  clothes,  too,  require  much 
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more  frequent  cleansing  than  their  ancestral  garb, 
a  fact  which,  unfortunately,  is  not  sufficiently  real- 
ised by  the  natives,  who  have  partially  adopted  our 
style  of  dress ;  but  the  hard  school  of  experience 
will  teach  them,  as  it  has  taught  us,  to  use  greater 
care  in  these  matters.  The  evils  are  not  insep- 
arable from  European  dress,  but  arise  from  an  im- 
perfect understanding  of  the  laws  of  health. 

The  hoe  has  largely  given  place  to  the  plough 
and  other  superior  implements  of  agriculture,  with 
the  result  that  the  native  woman,  who  formerly 
did  much  tilling  of  the  ground,  is  now  in  a  great 
measure  emancipated  from  that  form  of  labour, 
the  men  and  boys  taking  her  place. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  civilisation,  or  the 
beginnings  of  it,  have  not  tended  to  make  the 
native  happier,  more  trustworthy,  more  civil, 
courteous,  and  obedient,  and  stronger  physically 
and  morally ;  and  at  the  first  glance  there  is 
some  excuse  for  forming  this  opinion.  True  it 
is  that  the  advent  of  civilisation  has  weakened  the 
power  of  what  long  ages  had  taught  the  natives  to 
regard  as  most  necessary  to  their  social  and  com- 
munal life,  that  it  has  tended  to  loosen  tribal  ties, 
to  undermine  wholesome  patriarchal  control,  and 
has  let  loose  in  the  midst  of  the  resultant  dis- 
organisation all  the  temptations  and  \dces  which 
dog  the  steps  of  civilised  advance.  But  where  it 
has  destroyed  it  will  again  construct — it  has  not 
taken  away  without  offering  something  in  return. 
The  great  powers  of  Christianity  and  education  are 
at  work.     There  has  been,  and  there  continues,  a 
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great  struggle  between  the  powers  of  good  and 
evil,  of  light  and  darkness,  of  enlightenment  and 
ignorance,  of  progress  and  tradition,  of  Christianity 
and  heathenism.  Is  it,  therefore,  surprising  that 
much  of  what  was  picturesque,  attractive,  and 
even  admirable  in  the  native  when  untouched  by 
European  influences  has  been  swept  away  ?  The 
final  outcome  of  a  righteous  war  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  devastations  of  opposing  armies,  or 
by  the  scenes  of  slaughter  and  bloodshed  on  the 
field  of  battle.  No  less  fallacious  would  be  the 
attempt  to  gauge  the  eventual  issues  of  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  natives  by  the  many  unfortunate  features 
of  the  struggle  which  still  prevail.  Already  there 
are  more  encouraging  aspects.  The  lax  morality 
among  the  women,  which  has  been  so  often  dwelt 
upon  as  the  result  of  freeing  them  from  the  absolute 
control  of  their  parents  and  sowing  new  temptations 
among  them,  is  diminishing,  and  there  is  growing 
up  an  ever -increasing  number  of  self-respecting 
native  women  who  are  learning  to  understand  the 
freedom  which  has  come  to  them,  and  are  careful 
not  to  abuse  its  privileges. 

In  their  homes  the  natives  are  a  hospitable  and 
social  people,  clever  and  bright  in  repartee,  fond  of 
music,  open-hearted  and  generous  hosts,  imitative 
and  tractable,  and  interesting  in  many  ways.  They 
are,  speaking  generally,  not  energetic  of  disposition, 
but  the  struggle  for  life  has  not  been  so  hard  with 
them  as  with  the  European  nations,  and  there  has 
in  their  past  history  been  little  to  make  them  con- 
tinuous workers. 

D 
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They  are  attached  to  their  homes,  and  even  when 
they  go  to  labour  centres  to  earn  money,  prefer  in 
general  to  do  so  for  short  periods,  and  then  to 
return  and  look  after  the  interests  of  the  family 
and  the  welfare  of  the  stock,  participate  in  the 
sociable  joys  of  beer  gatherings,  and  superintend 
the  ploughing  for  the  coming  year.  80  long  as 
it  is  impossible  for  the  native  to  marry  and  make 
his  home,  return  nightly  to  his  family,  and  live 
comfortably  near  the  great  centres  of  labour,  so 
long  will  there  be  the  yearning  to  return  frequently 
to  his  distant  home,  and  so  long  will  the  flow  of 
labour  be  impeded  by  this  really  amiable  trait  in 
his  character. 

In  the  first  movement  towards  establishing  model 
locations  aiming  to  provide  for  this  need,  it  would 
possibly  be  necessary  to  face  the  reluctance  of  the 
native  temperament  to  adopt  anything  new  and 
improved ;  but  once  a  system  has  been  tried,  and 
has  proved  suitable,  the  natives  are  not  slow  to 
recognise  and  take  advantage  of  it,  and  attempts 
in  this  direction  in  the  Cape  Colony  have  already 
met  with  a  considerable  amount  of  success. 


By  the  consideration  of  these  facts  which 
the  South  African  Commission  so  fully  real- 
ised, we  shall  see  that  great  tact  is  necessary 
in  those  who  deal  with  the  natives  of  South 
Africa,  and  that  nothing  should  be  done 
hastily  if  it  is  to  be  done  well. 
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Besides  this,  party  government  is  not  at 
all  understood  by  people  who  are  accustomed 
to  see  authority  vested  in  one  supreme  head, 
and  the  evidence  of  Mr  Justice  Beaumont, 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Natal,  puts 
this  very  clearly.     He  says  : — 

Party  government  is  entirely  unsuited  to  the 
natives,  and  to  the  administration  of  the  natives. 
It  creates  a  great  difficulty,  and  is  not  an  easy 
question  to  deal  with  at  all.  The  natives  have 
originally  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  paramount  chief.  After  their  sub- 
jugation by  Europeans  they  were  accustomed  to 
look  up  to  one  man,  who  in  this  country  was 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  as  the  supreme  head, 
sitting,  as  it  were,  in  the  place  of  the  paramount 
chief.  His  word  has  always  been  law,  and  his 
advice  has  always  governed  them.  With  party 
government  you  have  done  away  with  that,  and 
you  have  got  now  a  shifting  Secretary  for  Native 
Affairs — a  man  who  may  be  in  office  only  for  a  few 
months,  a  man  who  may  not  be  generally  known  to 
the  natives,  and  a  man  who  may  not  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  native  administration,  and  all  tha 
creates  very  great  difficulty.  Another  great  defect 
in  connection  with  party  government  is  this,  tha 
any  Minister  in  office  always  hesitates  to  introduce 
any  legislation  affecting  the  natives,  for  fear  that 
it  should  be  made  a  liandle  for  party  purposes, 
which,  of  course,  would  be  a  very  deplorable  thing, 
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and  a  very  serious  thing  in  a  country  like  this, 
with  the  mass  of  natives  we  have  here.  The  thing 
is  how  to  get  over  that.  I  have  suggested  that 
there  should  be  a  permanent  Secretary  for  Native 
Affairs,  or  a  permanent  Chief  Under-Secretary  for 
Native  Afftiirs,  with  a  seat  in  both  Houses,  with 
a  right  of  speaking,  but  without  any  power  of 
voting.  If  you  had  a  man  like  that  you  would 
gain  two  things.  First  of  all,  you  would  have  a 
man  who  was  chosen  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
natives,  of  their  character  and  wants  and  admin- 
istration, and  a  man  in  whom  the  Government 
would  have  confidence,  directing  the  native  policy ; 
and  you  would  have  a  continuity  of  policy  which 
you  cannot  have  with  a  constantly  shifting  Sec- 
retary for  Native  Affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
would  have  a  man  whom  the  natives  would  always 
look  up  to  as  the  head,  to  whom  they  should  look 
not  only  for  their  orders,  but  also  for  advice  and 
guidance.  That  you  cannot  have.  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  present  system  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
but  I  understand  that  there  the  Prime  Minister 
acts  as  nominal  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  and 
the  real  administration  of  the  natives  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  permanent  Chief  Secretary. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  time 
the  natives  are  puzzled  w^ith  regard  to 
England's  policy,  and  bewilderment  after  a 
time  leads  to  distrust.  We  may  see  admir- 
able reasons  for  manao;in2;  Natal  in  a  differ- 
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ent  way  from  Cape  Colony,  but  they  cannot 
understand  it,  and  over  and  over  again,  in 
the  evidence  before  the  Commission  on  native 
affairs,  the  same  question  comes  up — "  Why  is 
there  not  one  law  which  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  instead  of  a  law  for  this  district  and  a 
law  for  that,  so  that  no  one  feels  sure  what 
is  the  law  ? " 

No  such  uncertainty  surrounds  tribal  laws  : 
they  do  not  change,  and  every  one  knows 
them.  Every  year  in  England  books  are 
published  by  thousands,  and  eagerly  read, 
discussed,  and  forgotten,  but  as  long  ago 
as  1899  there  is  a  report  in  a  Blue-Book  of 
Native  Affairs  which  might  well  make  the 
few  who  ever  read  it  reflect.  If  it  had  been 
quoted  in  a  popular  novel,  would  it  have 
seized  on  the  public  imagination,  and  would 
South  Africa  to-day  be  peaceful  and  happy  ? 
It  is  impossible  to  say,  for  even  if  England 
realised  facts,  few  of  her  sons  have  the  genius 
needed  for  dealing  with  native  races,  and  as 
it  is,  England  on  the  whole  has  been  blissfully 
ignorant.  Two  and  a  half  pages  in  a  Blue- 
Book,  and  most  of  them  are  bare  facts ;  and 
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yet  out  of  facts  much  can  be  gathered.  The 
Report  deals  with  the  district  of  Ngamakwe, 
and  it  is  written  by  the  resident  magistrate 
of  the  time,  Mr  W.  C.  Scully.  We  give  a 
few  extracts : — 

The  estimated  population  is  as  follows :  Bantu, 
39,000;  European,  250;  Hottentot  and  mixed, 
200.    .    .    . 

The  crime  report  for  the  past  year  is  satisfactory. 
Crimes  for  violence  show  a  decrease  of  about  50 
per  cent.  A  certain  increase  in  the  number  of 
thefts  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  is  directly 
due  to  absolute  hunger,  caused  by  a  succession  of 
utterly  bad  seasons  and  the  recent  tremendous 
losses  from  rinderpest.  The  hut-tax  collected  dur- 
ing the  year  amounts  to  £2599,  10s. 

Then  comes  a  sad  account  of  the  health  of 
the  natives.  Rheumatism  and  chest  com- 
plaints are  common,  small -pox  not  infre- 
quent, and  leprosy  involves  "heart-breaking 
work." 

1188  natives  went  to  Johannesburg  for  work, 
and  8149  passes  were  granted  to  natives  in  search 
of  employment. 

The  brandy  evil  is  still  a  serious  one.  Until 
the   sale  of  drink  to  natives  on  the  colonial  side 
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of  the  Kei  Eiver  be  strongly  restricted  no  improve- 
ment is  to  be  hoped  for.  The  profits  made  by 
those  who  deal  in  brandy  are  so  enormous  that 
the  dealer  becomes  a  power  in  his  district.  What 
those  profits  must  be  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  fact :  In  a  district  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  here  stands  a  canteen,  separated  from  the  Kei 
River  by  two  farms.  Over  these  ran  a  footpath 
which  the  natives  used  in  fetching  their  brandy. 
The  police  used  to  patrol  these  farms,  and  appre- 
hend the  natives  for  crossing  the  boundary  of  the 
colony  without  passes.  Mr  Canteen-keeper  bought 
the  two  farms,  and  refused  the  police  permission  to 
enter  them.  Consequently  the  natives  now  have  a 
free  course  in  which  they  cannot  be  interrupted 
the  whole  way  between  the  canteen  and  the  river. 
As  the  river  farm  has  a  broad  frontage,  and  as  the 
country  is  extremely  rough  on  each  side,  it  is  not 
possible  to  intercept  the  smugglers  on  this  side, 
more  especially  as  they  continually  have  spies  out 
on  the  high  ground.  These,  should  the  police  be 
in  the  vicinity,  shout  information  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  patrol  over  the  heads  of  the  chagrined 
constables. 

It  is  easy  to  see  here  that  law  can  be  set 
at  defiance,  and  that  the  result  must  have 
a  disastrous  effect  on  the  people ;  but  the 
next  passage  of  the  Eeport  shows  that  drink- 
ing is  not  the  only  curse  of  the  country,  for 
we  read : — 
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Usury  is  another  evil  which  is  rapidly  assuming 
alarming  proportions  here.  A  shilling  per  month 
is  considered  very  reasonable  interest  indeed.  A 
re-enactment  of  the  "  laesio  enormis "  law  might 
do  something  towards  checking  this  mischievous 
development. 

So  far  we  study  facts,  and  surely  for  a 
nation  so  eminently  practical  as  England,  it 
is  remarkable  that  facts  alone  do  not  arouse 
more  interest.  The  average  Englishman  fails 
to  grasp  the  enormous  proportion  of  black 
to  white  in  the  population  of  South  Africa, 
which  works  out  roughly  in  these  numbers  : — 

In  Natal,  blacks  to  white  are  9  to  1 

In  the  Transvaal           .          .  4  to  1 

In  Basutoland     .          .          .  35  to  1 

In  Cape  Colony  .          .          .  4|  to  1 

So  that  in  these  four  divisions  of  South 
Africa  the  average  proportion  of  black  to 
white  is  13i  to  1. 

Then,  add  to  this  the  fact  that  in  Natal 
alone  there  are  now^  more  than  100,000 
Indians,  and  50,000  Chinese  coolies  have 
Lately  been  added  to  the  population  of  South 
Africa.     We  are  not  touching  on  any  cry  of 
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slavery,  but  what  about  the  race  question? 
Is  it  conceivable  that  a  day  might  come  when, 
instead  of  a  policy  designed  by  the  white  man 
for  the  black,  the  black  man  might  say  in  no 
gentle  terms  that  the  white  man  must  go  ? 
Those  who  have  talked  to  English  men  and 
women  out  there  who  remember  native  wars 
do  not  easily  forget  it, — the  apparent  sudden- 
ness of  the  rising,  the  overwhelming  numbers, 
the  awful  horror.  The  writer  has  held  a 
baby's  lace  cap  which  was  left  behind  in  an 
English  home,  when  without  an  hour's  warn- 
ing the  English  family  fled,  when  women 
and  children  sought  refuge  in  the  nearest 
cathedral,  and  things  took  place  which  no 
one  will  ever  bear  to  think  of;  but  years 
afterwards  the  cap  was  brought  back  by  a 
faithful  servant,  and  to-day  the  baby  is  a 
man. 

But  we  turn  to  finish  Mr  Scully's  report, 
and  it  no  longer  contains  dry  facts : — 

The  philosophic  administrator  of  a  native  district 
may  draw  comfort  from  the  rellection  that  in  the 
more  difficult  future  other  hands  than  his  will 
hold  the  plough.     Tlie  problems  ahead  make  one 
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almost  afraid  to  think.  When  one  considers  the 
tremendous  increase  of  population,  and  remembers 
that  there  is  no  room  for  expansion  in  any  direc- 
tion, the  prospect  looks  dark  indeed.  What  will 
become  of  these  inarticulate  myriads,  whose  stand- 
ard of  righteousness  we  are  so  rapidly  destroying, 
and  to  whom  our  standard  of  righteousness  is 
unintelligible  ? 

How  long  will  they  hearken  to  our  half-under- 
stood speech  ?  Shall  we  ever  bridge  the  gulf  that 
lies  between  our  understanding  and  theirs  ? 

"How  shall  he  clear  himself,  how  reach 
Your  bar  or  weighed  defence  prefer  1 
A  brother  hedged  with  alien  speech. 
And  lacking  all  interpreter." 

These  and  other  questions  we  will  have  to 
answer,  and  there  are  apt  to  be  serious  conse- 
quences if  one  answers  sphinx -riddles  otherwise 
than  correctly. 

Now  this  is  not,  as  some  might  think,  a 
hysterical  appeal  in  Exeter  Hall ;  it  is  the 
deliberate  report  of  a  Government  official  in 
a  Blue-Book,  and  it  is  significant  that  it  was 
written  seven  years  ago.  But  possibly  the 
question,  like  railway  accidents  in  America,  is 
thought  to  be  too  far  away  to  concern  us,  or 
to  figure  conspicuously  in  our  newspapers. 

Yet   there  are  one  or  two  things   in   the 
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report  that  surprise  us.  What  about  the 
Labour  question?  If  from  one  district  so 
many  men  went  to  the  mines  then,  why 
did  they  not  go  later? 

Supposing,  instead  of  reading  newspapers, 
we  had  all  studied  Blue-Books,  what  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  South  Africa  at 
the  present  time  ? 

These  questions  are  not  easy  to  answer ; 
but  a  few  can  answer  them,  and  they  are 
those  who  speak  what  they  know,  and  testify 
what  they  have  seen. 


CHAPTER    III. 


MARRIAGE    CUSTOMS. 


Among  the  many  complications  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country  where  civilisation  and 
primitive  customs  are  so  much  interwoven 
as  they  are  in  South  Africa,  there  is  nothing 
that  requires  more  careful  study  than  the 
difficulties  which  surround  the  question  of 
marriage  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  the 
Commission  goes  into  the  matter  at  some 
length. 

It  will  be  well  to  quote  the  official  Report, 
and  then  to  look  a  little  more  in  detail  into 
what  is  involved.     The  Report  runs  : — 

The  conversion  of  a  native  to  Christianity  has 
consequences  beyond  the  fact  that  he  adopts  the 
Christian  faith  and  is  received  as  a  member  of  a 
Christian  Church.     It  may  bring  about  automatic- 
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ally  an  alteration  in  his  relations  with  his  family 
and  in  his  position  with  regard  to  his  property. 
The  alteration  referred  to  is  not  that  which  arises 
from  religious  and  ecclesiastical  precepts  with  re- 
gard to  his  domestic  relations — as,  for  instance,  the 
conversion  of  the  marriage-tie  from  a  mere  contract 
to  a  sacred  and  permanent  union ;  but  it  is  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  change  in  his  legal  status  and  of 
the  laws  regulating  the  disposal  of  his  estate. 

These  consequences  are  not  uniform  in  the 
various  Colonies,  and  certain  anomalous  situations 
are  created  by  what  appear  to  be  the  inevitable 
difficulties  attending  the  transference  of  an  indi- 
vidual from  one  legal  and  social  position  to  another. 

Except  in  Natal,  the  principle  underlying  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  appears  to  have  been  through- 
out a  disinclination  to  accord  to  marriage  under 
native  law  and  custom  the  full  status  which  a 
Christian  or  civil  marriage  carries  with  it;  but  so 
far  as  possible  to  mark  the  status  of  a  couple 
married  by  Christian  rites  or  civil  ceremony  by 
bringing  them  and  their  property  at  once  under  the 
operation  of  the  common  law  in  such  matters  as 
applied  to  Europeans.  The  result  is  to  remove 
the  intestate  estate  of  a  native  who  has  contracted 
a  Christian  or  civil  marriage  from  the  operation  of 
the  native  law  of  succession,  and  to  bring  it  under 
the  ordinary  or  Eoman-Dutch  law  prevailing  in 
the  Colony.  This  disinclination  is  based  upon  the 
lack,  in  marriages  under  native  custom,  of  the 
essential  condition  in  Christian  marriage — that  it 
is  the  union  of  one  man  and   one  woman   for  life. 
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In  the  native  marriage  polygamy  may  be,  and  often 
is,  in  contemplation  by  the  husband.  Moreover, 
under  their  own  customs,  separation  was,  and  is, 
effected  by  the  parties  concerned  without  judicial 
proceedings  being  necessarily  resorted  to,  simply 
by  restoration  to  the  husband  of  the  cattle,  or  in 
some  cases  a  portion  thereof,  paid  by  him  to  his 
father-in-law. 

In  Natal,  on  the  contrary,  the  native  marriage 
is  fully  recognised,  and  the  devolution  of  estates 
under  the  code  of  native  law  is  prescribed  by 
enactment,  and  such  devolution  is  not  affected  by 
any  Christian  marriage  by  Christian  rites,  nor  by 
anything  but  formal  exemption  from  native  law. 
The  tendency  there  has  been  to  level  up  in  certain 
respects  the  native  marriage  to  the  Christian 
marriage,  and  the  status  and  permanence  of  native 
marriages  have  been  recognised  and  strengthened 
by  legislation.  Divorce  by  a  competent  court  has 
been  made  necessary  to  annul  a  marriage  by  native 
custom.  A  native  may  not  marry  by  Christian 
rites  who  already  has  a  wife  by  native  law.  This 
law  is  held  to  prevent  even  a  native  monogamist 
converting  his  marriage  under  native  law  into  valid 
Christian  marriage  with  his  own  native  wife,  and 
a  native  married  by  Christian  rites  who  subse- 
quently contracts  a  native  marriage  commits  the 
crime  of  bigamy.  A  native  may,  however,  marry 
an  indefinite  number  of  wives  under  native  custom 
and  commit  no  crime. 

Further,  in  Natal,  differing  again  from  other 
colonies,  Christian  marriage,  unless  the  husband  be 
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exempted  from  native  law,  does  not  improve  the 
status  of  himself  or  his  wife,  and  does  not  remove 
his  property  from  the  native  law  of  succession  and 
inheritance,  so  that,  failing  sons,  his  property,  in 
the  event  of  his  deatli,  goes  to  the  male  next-of- 
kin,  on  whom  devolves  the  guardianship  of  the 
widow  and  daughters. 

Except  in  Natal,  the  intestate  estate  of  a  native 
who  has  contracted  a  Christian  or  civil  marriage 
is  administered  according  to  the  Koman-Dutch  law, 
the  principle  of  which  is  in  this  respect  the 
division  of  the  property  in  prescribed  shares  to 
the  widow  and  children  of  the  deceased.  This  is 
distinctly  opposed  to  native  law,  which  recognises 
the  principle  of  primogeniture  under  which  the 
eldest  son  succeeds  to  all  unallotted  property.  The 
effect  of  Christian  marriage  under  such  circum- 
stances is,  therefore,  to  alter  the  distribution  of  the 
intestate  estate  very  much  in  favour  of  the  widow 
and  minor  children,  but  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
eldest  son  or  other  male  heir.  This  does  not  affect 
the  devolution  of  land  held  under  the  Glen  Grey 
system  of  title,  in  regard  to  which  special  pro- 
visions have  been  made  to  a  great  extent  in 
accordance  with  native  law. 

In  the  Cape  Colony  a  native  can  escape  from 
the  position  by  disposing  of  his  property  by  will ; 
but  in  Natal,  while  subject  to  native  law,  he  has 
no  such  freedom  of  testamentary  disposition  except 
in  respect  of  any  landed  property  owned  by  him. 

One  of  the  strongest  forces  in  native  life,  and 
one    wliicli    uiiiflit   be   utilised    for   brinfriii<r   about 
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an  improvement  in  their  social  condition,  is  the 
influence  of  the  women.  That  influence  is  already 
strong,  and  would  be  made  stronger  and  better  if 
she  were  a  free  agent  and  a  Christian  wife.  The 
Commission  is  impressed  by  the  importance  and 
desirability  of  furthering  the  emancipation  of  the 
native  woman  of  full  age,  and  of  giving  every 
encouragement  to  the  increase  of  Christian  mar- 
riages among  the  natives ;  and  it  recommends  that 
the  native  woman  so  married  should  be  thereby 
exempted  from  the  tribal  law  and  custom  of 
guardianship,  and  in  the  event  of  widowhood  that 
she  should  be  personally  free  and  independent.  It 
is  convinced  that  these  would  prove  powerful  influ- 
ences in  the  advancement  of  the  native  people. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : — 

That  it  should  be  the  endeavour  of  ministers 
of  religion  and  civil  officers  who  solemnise  the 
rite  of  marriage  between  natives,  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  such  natives,  in  colonies  in 
which  the  effect  of  Christian  or  civil  marriage 
is  to  bring  the  administration  of  their  estates 
within  the  Eoman-Dutch  law,  fully  realise  the 
legal  obligations  which  they  are  undertaking. 

That  no  minister  of  religion  should  solem- 
nise a  marriage  without  being  licensed  as  a 
marriage  officer. 


Here,  as  elsewhere  with  regard  to  laws  for 
natives,  we  are  struck  with  the  fact  that 
what   is   general  in  other   places  is  not  the 
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law  in  Natal,  and  we  begin  to  wonder  less  at 
the  native  bewilderment.  But  there  is  one 
widespread  custom  in  South  Africa  known 
as  "  ukulobola,"  which  must  be  realised  in 
considering  marriage  customs ;  and  perhaps 
it  has  never  been  more  fully  treated  than  by 
a  Lutheran  missionary,  Rev.  A.  Kroff,  whose 
article  in  'The  Kafir  Express '  we  venture 
to  quote  : — 

Wherever  the  Gospel  is  preached  among  heathen 
nations,  and  souls  are  saved  by  the  means  of  grace 
and  brought  into  the  folds  of  Christendom,  a  most 
important  question  arises,  namely,  What  is  to  be 
done  with  the  national  and  social  customs  of  the 
converted  people  ?  Are  they  to  be  allowed,  and  to 
what  extent,  or  are  they  to  be  abolished,  and  those 
who  still  practise  them  excluded  from  membership 
of  the  Church  ? 

The  rules  laid  down  by  the  first  German  (Luth- 
eran) missionaries  who  had  the  honour  to  be  the 
pioneers  in  India,  and  to  which  all  Lutheran  mis- 
sionaries adhere  to  this  day,  did  not  aim  to  abolish 
or  extirpate  all  national  and  social  customs  among 
native  Christians,  or  to  supplant  them  by  the  more 
refined  customs  of  civilised  nations,  but  to  prune 
and  to  sanctify  them,  and  even  to  preserve  them, 
so  far  as  they  are  not  antagonistic  to  the  Word 
of  God. 

We  know  very  well  that  this  course  has  not 
E 
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been  followed  by  all  the  missionaries  labouring 
among  Kafirs.  Some  have  tried  to  uproot  such 
customs,  in  which  effort  they  have  hitherto  not 
only  not  succeeded,  but,  I  am  afraid,  substituted 
nothing  better,  perhaps  even  have  destroyed  many 
a  good  plant. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  the  subject  of 
"ukulobola"  has  been  introduced  twice  into  our 
conference,  but  we  came  to  no  satisfactory  result, 
which  may  partly  be  attributed  to  not  having 
carefully  enough  looked  at  the  history  and  original 
signification  of  the  custom. 

From  the  earliest  age  of  history  "  ukulobola " 
was  practised  among  all  Oriental  nations,  and  in 
the  migrations  towards  the  West  they  brought  it 
even  to  Europe,  where  it  died  away  after  the  new 
wine  of  the  Spirit  of  God  had  thoroughly  fermented 
in  the  disciples  of  Christ. 

Every  one  who  looks  with  a  single  eye  at  this 
custom  must  confess  that  from  its  earliest  practice, 
as  recorded  in  Holy  Writ,  it  was  not  a  religious, 
but  a  ci\dl  or  social  custom,  and  that  if  you  like 
to  call  it  an  evil,  it  is  not  one  of  the  social  evils 
which  we  find  among  all  nations  coming  in  contact 
with  Christianity,  and  which  we  have  patiently  to 
bear,  or  to  reform,  if  there  is  anything  to  reform 
in  it,  especially  in  the  transition  state  which 
follows  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
heathen. 

That  the  custom  of  "  ukulobola "  in  its  orisdnal 
signification  has  degenerated,  and  that  at  present 
many  evils   are  connected  with  it,  I  am  the  last 
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man  in  the  world  to  deny ;  but  I  leave  it  to  those 
who  are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  custom 
to  show  up  the  dark  side  of  the  picture. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  expensive  marriages  of  our 
young  people  are  a  far  greater  evil,  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  brought  within  proper  bounds,  than 
"  ukulobola." 

Those  that  contend  that  "  ukulobola  "  is  a  mere 
buying  and  selling,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  Bible, 
where  the  Hebrew  verb  mohar  never  means  bupng 
or  selling  in  the  ordinary  sense  now  commonly  ac- 
cepted among  us.  Its  primary  sense  is  that  sense 
of  exchanging,  which  is  also  proved  by  the  softened 
form  TTUir  and  the  hardened  mal:ar.  The  nearest 
signification  of  this  word  is  given  by  Gesenius : 
"  uxorem  pretio  parentibus  soluto."  It  is  the  equiv- 
alent icMch  the  hridcgroom  gives  to  the  bride's  father 
for  the  services  which  she  no  more  can  render  to  him, 
hut  miLst  render  to  her  husband. 

That  "  ukulobola  "  is  not  buying  or  selling  can 
also  be  proved  by  the  husband  having  no  liberty 
to  sell  his  wife  again,  which  he  can  do  with  bought 
chattels.  The  use  of  this  word  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  restricted  to  this  transaction  only,  and  cannot  be 
used  in  any  other  connection,  just  as  it  is  in  Kafir, 
where  it  is  alone  used  for  marriageable  women. 

We  find  the  word  for  the  first  time  in  Gen. 
xxxiv,  12,  which  the  English  Bible  renders,  "Ask 
me  never  so  much  dowTy  and  gift."  It  is  here 
connected  with  the  word  mathan.  The  first,  mohar, 
is  given  to  the  father,  and  the  second,  mathan,  to 
the  bride.     Also  Gen.  xxiv.  53,  where  the  servant 
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of  Abraham  gives  to  Eebecca  jewels  of  silver  and 
jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment,  but  to  the  brother 
(mark  the  brother  stands  first)  and  the  mother 
precious  things. 

That  the  custom  of  "  ukulobola  "  became  at  that 
time  consolidated  we  infer  also  from  Gen.  xxix.  7. 

The  daughter  was  of  valuable  service  to  the 
father  in  the  house,  or  in  the  field  by  minding 
sheep,  &c.  By  giving  her  to  be  married  he  lost 
these  services,  and  therefore  a  part  of  his  property 
and  wealth,  which  had  to  be  redeemed  by  the 
bridegroom  either  by  money,  precious  things,  or 
cattle,  or  by  serving  the  father  -  in  -  law  in  the 
fields  like  Jacob,  or  as  a  warrior  like  David 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  25).  In  this  sense  the  customs 
prevail  until  this  day  among  the  Arabs,  the 
Mohammedans  in  India,  the  Kurds,  Turcomans, 
Circassians,  and  Kabyls,  the  latter  giving  eight 
pots  of  fat  and  thirty  hamels  for  a  girl.  The 
Wogulsin,  in  the  district  of  Perm  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, give  five  roubles  for  a  lean,  and  twenty- 
five  for  a  fat  girl.  The  Tahiers  in  Western  Africa 
ask  "  ukulobola,"  but  the  parents  often  refuse  it 
for  the  purpose  of  claiming  the  children.  But 
if  the  girl  has  the  courage  to  ask  for  and  to 
accept  the  "  ukulobola,"  then  the  issue  does  not 
belong  to  the  parents. 

If  any  doubt  should  still  exist  about  the  meaning 
of  the  word  mohar,  this  doubt  will  be  removed  by  a 
careful  study  of  Exod.  xxii.  15,  16.  The  whole 
paragraph  from  xxi.  18  to  xxii.  17  speaks  of  it, 
indemnification  to  be  given  for  the  loss,  damage, 
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or  violation  committed  to  any  one's  property ;  and, 
most  remarkably,  the  last  subject  coming  under 
this  rubric  is  the  daughter,  whose  violation  is 
to  be  redeemed  according  to  the  signification  of 
"ukulobola"  which  we  have  given  above.  In 
this  passage  occur  the  noun  and  the  verb.  The 
violator  had  to  pay  the  "  ukulobola,"  even  if  the 
father  refused  to  give  the  daughter  to  him.  Here 
we  see  that  the  "  ukulobola "  was  already  fixed ; 
and  Deut.  xxii.  29  mentions  only  the  highest 
"  ukulobola "  in  such  a  case  where  this  human 
property  had  been  injured. 

From  the  foregoing  we  infer — 

1.  That  in   ancient    times   the   brother,   just 

as  it  is  among  Kafirs,  had  a  nearer 
right  of  control  and  protection  over 
his  sister  than  the  father  (Gen.  xxiv. 
53,  xxxiv.   13), 

2.  The  mohar  or  "  ukulobola "  is  never  men- 

tioned as  given  to  the  bride,  which  the 

English  word  dowry  will  infer,  but  to 

the  father.     In   Deut.  it  is  said,  "  He 

shall   give  to  the  damsel's  father  fifty 

shekels  of  silver." 

For  our  purpose  it  will  be  of  minor  importance 

to  mention  that  Homer,  in  his  '  Iliad,'  Hymn  xi.  241, 

says  of   Iphidamus :    "  The   imfortunate,  far   away 

from  his  consort,  far  away  from   his  wife,  never 

having    enjoyed    her    charms,    for    whom    he    had 

given    first    a    hundred    of    bullocks,    and    further 

promised  for  her  a  thousand  goats  and  the  same 

number   of    sheep."     Or   in    the   '  Odyssey,'   where 
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Hephaistos  says :  "  Till  the  father  shall  give  me 
back  all  bridal  presents  which  I  have  given  Mm 
for  the  girl,  the  dog-eyed." 

It  vv^ill  be  more  to  our  purpose  to  hear  of  this 
custom  among  our  own  common  ancestors,  the 
Germans,  and  especially  the  Saxons,  and  how  the 
Christian   Church   dealt  with   this   custom. 

Though  the  German  woman,  as  Tacitus  says, 
was  held  in  the  highest  respect  by  the  man,  she 
was  nevertheless  not  independent  like  him,  who, 
weapons  in  hand,  fought  for  his  right  and  liberty. 
The  unmarried  women  were  in  the  power  of  their 
male  relatives,  called  Schwertmagen,  who  had  to 
defend  them,  and  who  enjoyed  and  received  as 
an  equivalent  for  this  defence  and  protection  the 
indemnification  which  those  had  to  pay  who 
offended  the  woman.  This  right,  analogous  to  the 
Eoman  manas,  was  exercised  by  the  father,  or 
brother,  or  guardian,  and  was  called  Mundwald — 
i.e.,  advocation,  attorney,  or  guardianship.  As  the 
girl,  by  being  married,  was  transferred  from  the 
guardianship  of  the  father,  brother,  or  other  male 
relative  to  the  guardianship  of  the  husband,  the 
marriage  could  only  be  concluded  by  the  formal 
public  transfer  of  the  bride  from  the  guardian  to 
her  future  husband;  and  as  at  the  same  time  this 
guardianship  was  looked  upon  as  a  complex  of 
property  rights,  on  account  of  these  moneys  that 
fell  to  the  guardian  for  defending  and  protecting 
the  woman,  the  transfer  therefore  was  done  as  a 
purchase — mark,  not  of  the  woman,  but  of  the 
guardianship,  which  was  considered  to  be  a  property 
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right.  This  transfer  of  the  wife  to  the  future  hus- 
band was  executed  in  the  open  market-place,  and 
marriage  was  legalised  by  paying  down  a  fixed  sum. 

In  later  times  this  money  did  not  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  guardian,  but  was  settled  on  the 
wife  as  a  dotalicium  (dowry)  as  provision  for  her 
future  widowhood. 

In  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages  this  purchase 
of  guardian  rights  disappears,  and  there  remain 
till  this  day  only  certain  symbolical  actions,  as  the 
giving  of  a  ring  or  money  by  the  bridegroom  to 
the  bride,  which  reminds  us  of  the  "  ukulobola  "  of 
our  ancestors.  When  this  custom  fell  to  the  ground, 
the  right  of  the  guardian  to  marry  his  protected 
against  her  own  will  fell  down  at  the  same  time. 

The  "  ukulobola  "  obtained  also  among  the  Pruezi 
and  the  Sclavonians  who  inhabited  the  eastern  part 
of  Europe.  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
reciting  the  touching  strains  which  were  uttered 
by  the  girl  after  the  "  ukulobola "  was  fixed  by 
the  father.  She  called  all  her  relatives  together 
to  bewail  with  them  her  virginity.  "  Who,  who, 
who  will  in  future  make  the  bed  for  my  father  ? 
who  will  wash  his  feet  ?  My  dear  little  dog,  my 
dear  little  pig,  who  will  feed  you  in  future  ? " 
Then  she  was  led  to  the  fireplace,  and  here  she 
proceeded  by  saying,  "  My  dear  holy  fire,  who  will 
in  future  supply  you  with  wood,  that  father  and 
mother  may  refresh  their  dying  limbs  by  your 
heat  ?  Wlio  will  take  care  of  you  and  keep  you 
in  burning  ?  "  &c. 

I  ask  those  missionaries  who  were  born  in   this 
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country,  and  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with 
this  custom,  if  they  do  not  recognise  in  these 
sketches  features  similar  to  the  Kafir  "  ukulobola  "  ? 
And  further,  I  ask  their  experience  if  the  women 
till  this  day  do  not  attach  great  hono7ir  to  this 
custom,  and  think  themselves  rather  degraded  by 
being  given  away  without  "  lobola,"  according  to 
the  old  true  maxim,  "  What  you  get  without  price 
you  will  not  esteem  and  honour  "  ?  Is  it  not  among 
a  people  a  pledge  of  "  nyamsisa  "  ? 

But  here  arises  the  most  practical  question, 
"  What  did  the  old  Church  do  with  this  custom  ? " 
Did  it  propose  such  severe  measures  as  are  recom- 
mended at  the  present  time,  namely,  excommuni- 
cation ?  In  the  New  Testament  nothing  is  said 
directly  about  this  custom,  either  for  or  against 
it,  but  1  Cor.  vii.  36  to  40  seems  to  me  to 
contain  a  silent  acknowledgment  of  this  custom, 
where  the  apostle  ascribes  to  the  father  or  guardian 
the  right,  or  better  might,  to  dispose  of  his 
daughter.  That  Paul  leaves  the  will  of  the  girl 
wholly  out  of  account  cannot  surprise  those  who 
know  what  power  a  father  or  guardian  had  among 
the  Jews  and  Greeks. 

In  the  penitentials,  which  originated  in  the  Old 
British  Church  (the  first  dates  from  the  year  450), 
as  also  in  those  of  Anglo-Saxons,  improvement 
and  enlargement  (until  the  eighth  century),  not 
a  vestige  of  such  a  treatment  is  to  be  found,  though 
these  penitentials  fix  penitences  for  all  imaginable 
sins  done  by  thoughts,  words,  or  works.  I  find 
only    that    the    "  ukulobola "   was    limited   by   the 
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following  sentences :  1.  If  a  father  constrains  his 
daughter  to  marry  against  her  will,  or,  2,  dissolves 
a  settled  engagement  without  the  consent  of  the 
daughter,  he  is  to  be  put  under  church  discipline. 
My  own  views  in  the  latter  are  the  following : — 

(1)  Discourage     by    all    lawful    means    the 

present  degenerated  practice  of  "  uku- 
lobola,"  but  do  not  excommunicate  for 
doing  it. 

(2)  Let  the  same  be  done  here  as  in  Natal — 

namely,  that  the  girl  declares  to  enter 
the  state  of  matrimony  by  her  own 
consent,  and  not  by  constraint  of  her 
relations. 

(3)  Accept  the  two  canons  of  the  old  Church. 

(Our  Church  applies  these  canons  in 
this  way,  that  the  father  has  a  right 
to  say.  You  shall  not  marry  this  man ; 
but  he  had  no  right  to  say.  You  shall 
marry  that  man.) 

(4)  To  do  away  with  all  evil  consequences  of 

the  present  "  ukulobola,"  let  us  petition 
Government  that  those  measures  which 
Sir  George  Grey,  shortly  before  his 
departure  from  this  colony,  wislied  to 
inaugurate — viz.,  that  from  a  fixed  day 
all  marriages  of  Kafh's  must  be  con- 
tracted before  and  registered  by  a 
magistrate — may  be  introduced  now 
among  the  Kafir  population  of  the 
colony,  and  henceforth  no  lawsuit  about 
the  ifazi  may  be  recognised. 
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Since  I  had  written  this  paper  I  learned  that 
a  remnant  of  "  ukulobola "  is  still  to  be  found  in 
Christian  Norway.  Before  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom go  to  church,  the  attorney  of  the  bride  tries 
to  get  as  much  as  possible  from  the  bridegroom — 
namely,  100  dollars,  with  horse  and  sledge — by 
highly  praising  the  beauty  of  the  bride ;  whereas 
the  attorney  of  the  bridegroom  tries  his  utmost 
to  lower  this  sum  by  praising  the  bridegroom. 
During  the  whole  transaction  the  bride  has  to  be 
present.  As  soon  as  it  is  finished  the  marriage 
ceremony  begins. 

We  look  for  an  English  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  matter,  and  we  find  a  state- 
ment by  the  Bishop  of  Lebombo  : — 

"  Lowola "...  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  Christ,  and  consequently  I,  as  Christ's  minister, 
have  no  right  to  refuse  Church  privileges  to  one 
who  thinks  proper  to  follow  the  custom  of  his 
country  in  the  matter.  Practices  very  similar  are 
allowed  in  Christian  lands  to  this  day. 

Now  this  custom  throws  a  great  light 
on  the  efi'ects  of  the  action  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  w^ith  regard  to 
Matabele. 

It  may  be  said,  "  Why  bring  up  old 
matters  of  dispute  ?     Let  them  rest,  for  Cecil 
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Kbodes  is  dead,  and  a  great  charity  should 
cover  the  memory  of  the  dead."  True ;  but 
it  may  also  be  said  that  Sir  Eichard  Martin 
is  alive,  and  something  is  due  to  the  living : 
and  without  expressing  any  opinion,  the 
reader  may  satisfy  himself  b)''  expending  a 
shilling  on  a  Blue-Book  (C— 8547). 

We  give  a  few  quotations  from  the  Re- 
port, and  we  cannot  forget  the  intensity  of 
the  feeling  we  found  in  the  country  among 
the  chiefs  for  the  honour  of  their  wives. 
Lord  Rosmead  wrote  to  Mr  Chamberlain  as 
follows  : — 

Government  House,  Cape  Town, 
February  9,  1897. 

Sm, — ^With  reference  to  my  confidential  telegram 
of  8th  instant,  and  to  previous  correspondence  re- 
specting the  inquiry  which  you  directed  Sir  R. 
Martin  to  make  into  the  native  administration  of 
the  British  South  Africa  Company,  and  the  prob- 
able cause  of  the  rising,  I  have  the  honour  to  en- 
close, for  your  information,  a  copy  of  a  Despatch 
which  I  have  received  from  that  officer  covering 
the  reports  called  for. 

The  points  on  which  Sir  E.  Martin  was  specially 
instructed  to  report  were — 

1.  The  labour  question. 

2.  The  cattle  question. 
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3.  The  alleged  concession  to  Mr  Homan. 

4.  The  cause  of  the  rebellion. 

He  points  out  that  the  evidence  which  he  has 
been  able  to  obtain  has  been  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  render  as  satisfactory  and  exhaus- 
tive a  report  as  he  should  have  wished,  but  from 
the  reports  of  the  Government  officials,  from  such 
information  as  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  from 
independent  sources,  and  from  his  own  personal 
observation  and  knowledge  of  natives,  he  has  ar- 
rived at  the  following  conclusions : — 

First.   As  regards  the  labour  question. 

(1)  That  compulsory  labour  did  undoubtedly 

exist  in  Matabeleland,  if  not  in 
Mashonaland. 

(2)  That  labour  was  procured  by  the  various 

native  commissioners  for  the  various 
requirements  of  the  Government,  min- 
ing companies,  and  private  persons. 

(3)  That    the    native    commissioners,   in    the 

first   instance,   endeavoured    to    obtain 
labour  through  the  indunas,  but,  failing 
in  this,  they  procured  it  by  force. 
Second.  As  regards  the  cattle  question. 

(1)  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  fatal  mistake 
made  by  the  Company  in  claiming  all 
cattle  as  the  property  of  the  King  im- 
mediately after  the  war,  and  the  un- 
certainty that  must  have  existed  in  the 
native  mind  regarding  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  cattle  previous  to  the  dis- 
tribution, together  with   the  irritation 
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caused  by  the  frequent  drafts  made  by 
the  native  poUce,  and  finally,  the  un- 
satisfactory division,  could  not  fail  to 
produce  widespread  discontent  and 
distrust. 
(2)  That,  though  the  regulations  entitled 
"  The  Sale  and  Disposal  of  Stock 
Eegulations  of  1895"  may  have  been 
necessary  and  justifiable  in  the  interests 
of  the  Company  previous  to  the  division 
of  cattle,  after  that  division  the  Com- 
pany was  not  justified  in  exercising 
them  in  the  case  of  the  cattle  which, 
by  that  division,  were  now  recognised 
as  the  actual  property  of  the  natives 
themselves. 


A  little  farther  on  we  find  Sir  Richard 
Martin's  statement,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get 
away  from  his  facts  or  to  ignore  the  fatal 
seed  of  dissension  sown,  which,  as  he  says, 
the  natives  will  never  forgive  or  forget. 

This  Report  is  worth  reading  calmly,  for 
South  Africa  is  pre  -  eminently  a  country 
where  mistakes  are  made ;  and  when  certain 
men  are  recalled  or  misjudged,  the  world 
writes  them  down  as  failures,  yet  some  would 
be  glad  to  fail  with  Sir  Richard  Martin,  and 
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we   quote   a   few   paragraphs    of   his    official 
letter : — 


Mr  Vintcent  and  the  Eesident  Magistrate  of 
Buluwayo  apparently  admit  that  the  representative 
of  the  Company  at  the  time  recognised  the  fact  that 
some  cattle  did  belong  to  private  individuals,  but 
owing  to  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  from 
the  Icing's  cattle,  it  appears  to  have  been  thought 
expedient  to  claim  all  the  cattle  on  behalf  of  the 
Company,  as  having  been  the  King's  cattle. 

No  doubt  this  was  a  convenient  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  but  I  consider  it  was  a  fatal  one,  and  by 
pursuing  it,  in  my  opinion,  an  error  was  committed 
which  could  never  be  explained  away  to  the  natives, 
and  one  which  they  would  never  forgive  nor  forget, 
and  which  was  bound  to  render  any  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  cattle  question  most  difficult,  if 
not  altogether  impossible. 

From  my  own  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
Zulus  and  Swazis,  to  whom  the  Matabele  were 
nearly  allied,  and  whose  customs  regarding  cattle 
were  probably  very  similar,  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
in  all  probability,  many  thousands  of  cattle  were 
the  property  of  private  individuals,  though,  no 
doubt,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  whole  stock 
in  the  country  was  owned  by  the  King. 

The  immense  value  that  a  native  places  on  his 
cattle,  and  the  jealousy  with  which  he  guards  them, 
are  facts  so  well  known  that  they  hardly  require 
mention ;  but  I  would  point  out  that  the  posses- 
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sion  of  cattle  alone  enables  a  native  to  marry, 
the  "  lobola  "  or  purchase  money  of  the  wife  being, 
according  to  native  custom,  almost  invariably  paid 
in  cattle. 

Thus  the  wholesale  appropriation  of  cattle  by  the 
Company  must  have  put  a  stop  to  the  carrying  out 
of  one  of  the  most  strictly  observed  customs  of  the 
natives. 

The  effect  that  the  seizure  of  their  cattle  must 
have  had  on  the  young  fighting  men,  who  saw  that 
they  were  thereby  deprived  of  all  chance  of  acquir- 
ing a  wife,  can  be  easily  imagined.  Though  the 
native  commissioners,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
state  that  no  dissatisfaction  was  shown  by  the 
natives,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  owing  to  the 
wholesale  seizure  of  cattle,  universal  discontent 
must  have  been  in  existence,  though  perhaps 
concealed. 

Lord  Grey  in  his  report  says  that  after  the  war 
of  1893  the  natives  were  allowed  to  continue  to 
take  charge  of  the  cattle  until  the  Land  Commission 
should  make  its  decision  known. 

But  I  am  also  informed  that,  previous  to  the 
distribution  of  cattle,  the  native  commissioners  were 
instructed  to  supply  the  Government  with  fifty 
head  of  cattle  each  month,  which  they  did  through 
the  agency  of  the  native  police.  This  practice,  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  must  have  been  a  source  of 
great  irritation  and  discontent  to  the  natives. 

I  fully  believe  that  many  of  those  under  whose 
charge  the  Company  had  placed  cattle  had,  pre\iou8 
to  the  war  of  1893,  possessed  a  certain  numl)er  of 
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their  own,  and  still  considered  some  of  the  cattle 
claimed  by  the  Company,  but  left  in  their  charge, 
as  their  own  property,  and  the  result  of  these 
cattle-collecting  visits  of  the  native  police  must  have 
kept  them  in  a  continual  state  of  dread  and  un- 
certainty. They  never  knew  when  the  next  drain 
would  be  made  on  the  herd  in  their  possession,  nor 
how  soon  they  might  be  deprived  of  those  cattle 
that  they  considered  their  own. 

Lord  Grrey  says  that  the  Company  had  possessed 
themselves  of  about  80,000  head  of  cattle  previous 
to  the  rebellion,  but  Mr  Carnegie  asserts  that  some 
200,000  head  had  been  taken  previous  to  the  dis- 
tribution in  December  1895.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  actual  number,  but 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  sufficient  were  taken  to 
lead  the  natives  to  suppose,  previous  to  the  distribu- 
tion, that  they  would  before  long  be  deprived  of  all. 

Certainly  the  farther  we  go  into  the 
question  of  the  races  in  South  Africa  the 
more  involved  it  appears,  and  the  more 
clearly  we  see  that  its  difficulties  are  not 
to  be  solved  by  the  force  of  arms.  Over 
and  over  again  in  the  evidence  before  the 
late  Commission  the  same  thing  is  repeated, 
and  the  suggestions  of  those  who  have  spent 
their  life  in  the  country  deserve  far  more 
consideration    than   the   opinions  of  English 
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newspapers.     Mr  Bazeley,  a  sugar-planter,  in 
speaking  of  the  natives,  says : — 

They  are  steadily  increasing :  you  have  one 
million  now  in  Natal  as  against  one  hundred 
thousand  white  population,  if  as  much.  You  have 
ten  to  one  in  Natal,  and  you  have  got  a  large  pre- 
ponderance of  natives  all  over  South  Africa,  and 
that  preponderance  is  steadily  increasing.  What 
do  you  suppose  is  going  to  be  the  end  of  it  all  ? 
Are  you  simply  to  rule  these  people  as  something 
between  an  animal  and  a  man,  or  what  policy 
would  you  adopt  ?  I  should  say  have  locations ; 
large  locations  could  be  provided  for  them,  and, 
of  course,  there  is  still  any  amount  of  land  that 
will  never  be  suitable  for  Europeans  to  live  on. 
They  could  never  make  a  living  on  it,  and  that 
land  could  be  used  for  native  location.  Of  course, 
if  there  was  a  law  that  no  man  should  have  more 
than  five  tenants,  that  would  clear  all  the  surplus 
men  off  the  private  lands  on  to  locations,  which 
would  crowd  them  very  materially.  Then  there 
is  the  difficulty  coming  on  with  the  natives  re- 
garded as  working  men.  If  they  are  going  to  bo 
divided  up,  and  not  allowed  to  live  under  tlie 
tribal  system  in  big  kraals  as  they  have  done, 
the  question  is  wliethor  they  would  go  to  work 
at  long  distances,  leaving  their  families  all  alone 
on  hill-tops,  with  no  one  to  take  care  of  them. 
In  the  way  they  live  now  in  the  kraals,  the 
headmen  take  charge  of  everything  during  the 
absence  of  the  younger  men.     If  these  men  become 
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landed  proprietors,  and  have  a  small  plot  of  land 
allotted  to  them,  it  will  simply  stop  them  going 
to  work  altogether,  because  they  cannot  leave  their 
homes. 

What  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  all  ?  No  one 
can  say ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
natives  in  South  Africa — unlike  other  parts 
of  the  world — do  not  disappear  before  the 
presence  of  the  white  men,  but  under  bene- 
ficent government  they  rather  increase. 

Will  any  one  lightly  shake  their  loyalty 
to  the  British  Crown  and  their  devotion  to 
the  "  great  lion  of  London  "  ? 

But  a  catechism  on  South  Africa  would  be 
a  curious  compilation,  for  it  would  consist  of 
many  questions  and  few  answers ;  and,  after 
all,  only  one  answer  will  ever  unravel  the 
tangled  skein  that  becomes  each  year  more 
hopeless,  and  that  answer,  setting  aside  gain 
and  expediency,  is  justice. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


CHRISTIANITY. 


Probably  there  is  no  subject  on  wliich  more 
diverse  opinions  are  felt  and  expressed  than 
the  subject  of  Christianising  the  native  races, 
and  it  is  a  matter  in  which  no  one  is  deterred 
from  passing  judgment  by  the  fact  that  his 
own  life  is  not  eminent  in  those  Christian 
virtues  which  he  expects  to  see  so  abund- 
antly shown  forth  in  the  life  of  his  dark 
brother. 

If  Christianity  were  a  short  road  to  en 
suring  that  masters  and  mistresses  should  no 
longer  have  any  trouble  with  their  servants, 
the  missionaries  would  fiud  a  ready  hand  of 
welcome  held  out  to  them  where  now  they 
receive  coldness  and  criticism;  ])ut  it  would 
not   be    fair    to    dismiss    the    matter  without 
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seeing  what  ground  there  is  for  the  popular 
notion  that  Christianity  spoils  the  native. 

Now  under  the  tribal  laws  there  is  not 
only  a  code  of  morality  and  punishment  for 
certain  offences,  but  a  very  strong  public 
opinion  against  these  offences.  The  evidence 
of  Cetewayo,  ex -king  of  the  Zulus  before 
the  Commission  of  1881,  throws  a  light  on 
certain  questions  in  which  the  penal  code 
of  the  natives  is  framed  in  one  particular 
more  in  accordance  with  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  than  is  the  penal  code  of  Great 
Britain.  Capital  punishment  is  rare  in  the 
Kafir  laws,  and  not  invariable  for  murder; 
but  the  king's  answer  when  the  president 
of  the  Commission  asked  if  death  were  not 
a  severe  punishment  in  a  certain  case  was 
unhesitating — 

"  The  punishment  is  death,  because  it  is  a 
very  disgraceful  thing." 

But  the  punishment  for  trying  to  kill  the 
king  is  not  death,  and  again  we  have  it  in 
Cetewayo's  words — 

"He  is  simply  fined  cattle  and  talked  to 
very  severely." 
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There  is  a  world  of  meaning  behind  the 
words,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  races 
which  have  other  modes  than  language  to 
convey  their  meaning,  and  we  realise  that 
treason  is  not  a  crime  that  would  occur 
frequently. 

Well,  we  can  imagine  a  native  turning 
his  back  on  his  old  traditions  and  attaching 
himself  to  some  mission,  having  perhaps  the 
impression  that  he  can  free  himself  of  fetters 
and  do  as  he  likes,  and  finding  to  his  disgust 
that  he  is  expected  still  to  conform  to  rules 
and  do  his  daily  work.  A  few  weeks  or 
months  go  by,  and  he  has  imbibed  a  little 
instruction,  caught  up  a  few  phrases,  and  mas- 
tered some  popular  hymns ;  but  his  teachers 
have  not  thought  him  fit  for  baptism,  and 
he  has  given  them  an  infinite  amount  of 
trouble. 

Then  he  goes  ofi":  the  mission  is  not  what 
he  wanted,  and  he  is  tired  of  its  restraint. 
He  has  acquired  a  pair  of  trousers,  and  a 
few  odds  and  ends  of  European  clothing, 
and  he  describes  himself  as  a  school  Kafir. 
In   the   situation  he  gets,  he  shows  himself 
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no  more  industrious  or  trustworthy  than  he 
was  before,  and  all  his  faults  are  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  mission  where  he  lived  for  a 
time. 

But  he  was  not  a  Christian,  and  the 
strange  confusion  that  has  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  many  concerning  him,  comes  from 
the  deeply -rooted  conviction  that  there  is 
some  mysterious  connection  between  Euro- 
pean clothing  and  Christianity;  and  it  is 
no  little  relief  to  find  the  late  Commission 
speaking  in  no  measured  terms  of  Christi- 
anity and  civilisation  as  distinct  and  often 
opposing  forces. 

We  quote  this  passage  from  the  Report, 
and  the  expression  of  calm  deliberate  de- 
cision in  favour  of  distinct  religious  teaching 
comes  with  special  force  just  now,  when  a 
question  of  equal  moment  is  being  discussed 
throughout  this  country. 

The  Commission  says  : — 

In  considering  the  relations  between  the  European 
and  the  native  populations,  certain  responsibilities 
on  the  part  of  the  race  which  occupies  the  position 
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of  the  governing  and  superior  caste  claim  attention. 
Among  such  responsibilities  there  is  a  duty  as  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  subject 
race,  and  the  Commission  recognises  that  upon  the 
Governments  of  the  South  African  Colonies  this 
duty  is  laid. 

For  the  moral  improvement  of  the  natives  there 
is  available  no  influence  equal  to  that  of  religious 
belief.  The  vague  superstitions  of  the  heathen  are 
entirely  unconnected  with  any  moral  ideas,  though 
upon  sensuality,  dishonesty,  and  other  vices  there 
have  been  always  certain  tribal  restraints  which, 
while  not  based  upon  abstract  morality,  have  been 
real,  and,  so  far  as  they  go,  effective.  These  re- 
moved, civilisation,  particularly  in  the  larger  towns, 
brings  the  native  mider  the  influence  of  a  social 
system  of  which  he  too  often  sees  and  assimilates 
the  worst  side  only. 

It  must  apparently  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that 
contact  with  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
civilisation  has  a  demoralising  tendency  as  its  first 
eff'ect  upon  primitive  races.  It  is  clear  that  the 
native  year  by  year  is  becoming  familiar  with  new 
forms  of  sexual  immorality,  intemperance,  and  dis- 
honesty, and  that  his  naturally  imitative  disposi- 
tion, his  virility,  and  escape  from  home  and  tribal 
influences,  provide  a  too  congenial  soil  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  acquired  vices. 

The  testimony  contained  in  the  volumes  of 
evidence  is  abundant  to  this  effect,  but  the  Com- 
mission has  no  wish  to  dilate  upon  this  aspect  of 
the  question,  it  being  sufficient  to  direct  attention 
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to  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  who  have  especi- 
ally touched  upon  these  subjects. 

The  Commission  considers  that  the  restraints  of 
the  law  furnish  an  inadequate  check  upon  this 
tendency  towards  demoralisation,  and  that  no 
merely  secular  system  of  morality  that  might  be 
applied  would  serve  to  raise  the  natives'  ideals 
of  conduct  or  to  counteract  the  evil  influences 
which  have  been  alluded  to,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  hope  for  the  elevation  of  the  native  races 
must  depend  mainly  on  their  acceptance  of 
Christian  faith  and  morals. 

In  this  connection  it  has  been  observed  by 
more  than  one  witness  that  all  that  has  been 
done  for  the  regeneration  of  the  native  has  been 
by  the  efforts  of  Christian  missions,  but  such  a 
statement  cannot  be  accepted  too  literally.  The 
Commission  feels  that  from  the  earliest  period  of 
European  settlement  much  good  influence  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  natives  by  individual 
benevolence  and  attention  to  their  spiritual  wel- 
fare. It  was,  and  in  certain  localities  still  is,  the 
practice  of  Dutch  and  English  farmers  and  other 
Christian  families  to  include  native  servants  in 
family  worship ;  while  many  of  the  larger  em- 
ployers of  native  labourers,  both  at  the  mining 
centres  and  in  the  rural  districts,  provide  build- 
ings and  afford  opportunities  for  religious  services. 

By  admission  to  Christian  households,  and  by 
the  example  of  the  uprightness  and  purity  of  many 
of  those  aroimd  them,  a  laro;e  number  of  natives 
have  doubtless  been  brought  under  improving  in- 
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fluences,  but  to  the  Churches  engaged  in  mission- 
work  must  be  given  the  greater  measure  of  credit 
for  placing  systematically  before  the  natives  these 
higher  standards  of  belief  and  conduct.  It  is  true 
that  the  conduct  of  many  converts  to  Christianity 
is  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  that  the  native 
Christian  does  not  appear  to  escape  at  once  and 
entirely  from  certain  besetting  sins  of  his  nature ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in 
favour  of  the  improved  morality  of  the  Christian 
section  of  the  population,  and  to  the  effect  that 
there  appears  to  be  in  the  native  mind  no  in- 
herent incapacity  to  apprehend  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tian teaching  or  to  adopt  Christian  morals  as  a 
standard. 

It  does  not  seem  practicable  to  propose  any 
measure  of  material  support  or  aid  to  the  purely 
spiritual  side  of  missionary  enterprise,  but  the 
Commission  recommends  full  recognition  of  the 
utility  of  the  work  of  the  Churches  which  have 
undertaken  the  duty  of  evangelising  the  heathen, 
and  has  adopted  the  following  resolution : — 
(a)  The  Commission  is  satisfied  that  one  great 

element  for  the  civilisation  of  the  natives 

is  to  be  found  in  Christianity. 
(h)  The  Commission   is  of  opinion  that  regular 

moral  and  religious  instruction  should  be 

given  in  all  native  schools. 

This  official  recognition  of  missions  comes 
as  a  surprise  to  many  persons,  and  yet  the 
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Commission  of  1881  was  no  less  decided  in 
its  statement,  but  at  that  date  there  was 
not  so  much  interest  in  South  Africa,  and 
probably  the  Report  was  never  seen  by  any 
but  those  immediately  concerned.  The  words 
run : — 

While  confining  ourselves  generally  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  natives  by  means  of  legislative  action,  we  con- 
sider we  would  fail  in  our  duty  to  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  Colony,  if  we  professed  to  hold 
that  only  by  means  of  such  legislative  action  can 
the  natives  be  caused  to  advance,  or  their  condition 
be  ameliorated.  There  are  happily  other  benefi- 
cent forces  at  work,  gradually  remoulding  their 
nature  and  character  by  guiding  them  to  superior 
knowledge  and  higher  hopes,  as  well  as  training 
them  in  civilised  arts  and  habits  and  the  social 
order  of  a  well-regulated  community.  Among  the 
most  powerful  of  these  operating  at  present  are 
the  various  Christian  Missions,  which  at  great 
expense  and  with  untiring  devotedness,  and  in 
spite  of  heavy  losses  and  manifold  discourage- 
ments, have  established  their  agencies  throughout 
the  native  territories.  The  influence  of  these 
agencies  in  raising  the  natives  both  morally  and 
industrially  in  their  standing  as  men  can  hardly 
be  overstated.  The  prmted  records  of  the  Com- 
mission contain  ample  evidence  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  and  continues  to  attend  such 
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labours.  A  few  adverse  criticisms  with  regard  to 
the  results  of  their  work  have  come  to  our  notice, 
but  these  have  not  been  substantiated,  notwith- 
standing that  even  the  best  friends  of  missions 
admit  and  deplore  the  fact  that  what  is  accom- 
plished falls  far  short  of  the  objects  aimed  at  and 
wished  for.  It  is  a  sincere  gratification,  therefore, 
to  the  Commission  to  be  able  to  bear  its  unani- 
mous testimony  to  the  high  opinion  formed,  both 
from  hearsay  and  from  personal  observation  and 
experience,  of  the  good  which  is  being  effected, 
morally,  educationally,  and  industrially,  by  Christian 
missionaries  among  the  native  population ;  and  we 
recommend  that  all  the  countenance,  protection, 
and  support  which  may  be  possible  should  be 
extended  to  them  by  the  Government. 

The  Report  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  high 
tone  of  the  magistrates  and  their  officers, 
and  contains  this  noteworthy  statement : — 

The  success  of  our  government  of  the  native 
tribes  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  fre- 
quently depends  as  much  upon  the  tone  of  the 
public  servants  we  employ,  and  the  character  of 
their  intercourse  with  the  people,  as  upon  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  measures  we  introduce 
among  them. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  justified  this 
verdict,  though   the  world  is  slow  to  accept 
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the  axiom  that  whatsoever  a  man  sows  that 
shall  he  reap. 

Still,  while  accepting  what  the  Government 
says  about  missions,  we  want  something  a 
little  more  in  detail  that  we  may  see  if  a 
Christian  village  in  South  Africa  is  at  all 
like  an  ordinary  village  in  England,  for  it 
is  natural  to  take  England  as  a  standard  of 
what  w^e  expect ;  and  here  we  may  say  at 
the  outset  that  there  is  little  in  a  Christian 
community  in  South  Africa  that  will  recall 
anything  English. 

The  narrative  of  a  lady  who  stayed  in 
Kafirland  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  what  life 
is  on  a  mission,  and  her  description  would 
do  equally  well  for  a  hundred  places  out 
there : — 

I  came  here  on  Friday,  The  missionary  drove 
to  fetch  me  in  a  Cape  cart  with  a  pair  of  strong 
grey  horses.  "We  came  down  a  hill  like  the  roof 
of  a  house  at  a  break-neck  pace,  but  nothing  hap- 
pened, though  huge  stones  were  in  every  direction. 
Nothing  ever  does  happen  here,  and  the  horses  do 
not  expect  good  roads  as  they  never  have  seen 
them.  Then  we  reached  the  mission,  a  house  and 
church  dropped  on  the  outskirts  of  the  moor,  both 
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looking  so  poor  and  small  to  English  eyes ;  but  I 
found  a  large  welcome.  I  did  not  know  these  people 
before :  they  heard  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
alone,  and  that  I  had  been  iU.  Those  are  the  claims 
to  hospitality  out  here,  and  now  I  have  the  best 
room  and  all  that  they  can  give.  On  Friday,  as  we 
went  to  bed,  I  remarked  that  the  front  door  was 
open  (my  room  is  close  to  it  on  the  ground  floor), 
and  the  missionary  asked  if  I  felt  cold. 

I  said,  "  Oh  no,  but  surely  you  do  not  leave  your 
door  open  all  night  ?  "  and  he  answered,  "  Yes,  we 
do.  We  have  no  white  people  here."  A  few  small 
buildings  with  roofs  of  corrugated  iron,  a  native 
school,  a  library,  and  a  store ;  the  public  buildings, 
which  comprise  the  post  office  and  a  room  for  the 
magistrate's  business,  when  he  comes,  completes  the 
village ;  and  then  there  is  the  church,  with  its  mud 
floor,  form-like  benches,  and  beautiful  sanctuary. 

On  the  Saturday  the  Kafirs  come  in  from  miles 
round,  each  carrying  a  blanket,  and  most  of  them 
with  a  mealy  pot.  Outside  the  school  they  cook 
their  supper  of  mealies,  and  then  in  one  room 
the  women  and  girls,  wrapped  in  tlieir  blankets, 
sleep  on  the  floor,  and  in  the  other  room  the  boys 
and  men  do  the  same.  They  have  left  their  farms 
and  their  work  in  order  to  be  in  time  for  worship 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  by  8  P.M.  on  Saturday 
evening  not  a  sound  is  to  be  heard,  for  the  ordinary 
chatter  and  laughter  of  the  Kafir  has  given  place  to 
the  awestruck  silence  which  acknowledges  that  the 
creature  is  preparing  to  meet  his  Creator.  And 
the  sun  ^oes  down  behind   the   terra-cotta  moun- 
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tains,  turning  tlicm  and  the  sky  to  gold,  and  in 
the  east  rises  a  rosy  glow,  lifted  higher  and  higher, 
while  every  shade  of  glory  creeps  across  the  scene 
for  a  short  time,  defying  description.  Then  the 
vault  of  heaven  is  as  blue  again  as  by  day,  but  now 
it  is  spangled  with  myriad  stars,  and  the  Southern 
Cross  shines  out  against  the  coal-pit,  and  silence 
holds  the  world  till  sunrise. 

Some  one  rings  the  bell  near  the  church  gate, 
and  the  sleepers  in  blankets  arise ;  half  an  hour 
later  the  priest  rings  the  bell  again,  and  the  silent 
people  come.  The  women  in  their  soft  coloured 
doeks  (turbans),  some  carrying  babies  slung  on  their 
back,  young  girls  showing  white  teetli  and  flash- 
ing eyes,  men  and  boys  of  all  ages, — they  enter 
the  church  door  and  kneel  on  the  mud  floor.  As 
a  rule  the  babies  are  quiet,  but  if  they  cry  no  one's 
devotion  is  disturbed  by  a  baby.  The  lights  are 
shining  on  the  altar,  and  the  priest  comes  in ;  no 
hymn  is  given  out,  and  there  is  no  musical  in- 
strument, but  with  one  accord  the  kneeling  crowd 
sing  "  Lira,  lisa "  (Veni  Creator),  for  it  is  Whit- 
sunday, and  they  sing  it  in  harmony  that  would 
puzzle  a  white  congregation.  The  air  is  an  old 
Kafir  tune,  but  very  few  sing  the  air ;  the  basses, 
round  and  full,  keep  the  time  steady,  the  tenors 
are  rich  beyond  description,  and  the  flute-like  notes 
of  the  counter-tenors  wander  in  melodies  of  extra- 
ordinary power,  while  the  whole  is  controlled  by 
a  discipline  and  restraint  that  is  very  wonderful. 
Most  of  the  service  is  read,  but  the  voice  of  the 
Kafirs    has   a   music    of    its    own,   and   when    the 
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silence  is  deepest  and  awe  has  culminated  in  adora- 
tion, from  somewhere  (can  it  be  miles  away  ?)  comes 
the  Beneclidus  sung  pianissimo,  with  the  same  sweet 
harmonies  as  before.  It  is  all  spontaneous  and 
heartfelt. 

The  writer  tells  what  she  has  seen  and  the 
reader  draws  his  own  conclusions.  Does  this 
remind  him  of  an  early  Sunday  morning  in 
an  English  villaore  ?  The  white  trader  and 
his  family  are  not  in  church :  they  could 
not  kneel  beside  their  black  brethren,  so  the 
safest  plan  is  to  stay  in  bed.  Later  in  the 
day  the  white  people  will  have  a  service  of 
their  own. 

Now  it  is  easy  for  those  who  are  not 
interested  in  religion  to  skip  this  chapter, 
but  it  would  not  be  true  to  write  a  book 
on  South  Africa  and  leave  all  reference  to 
religion  out  of  it,  for  by  so  doing  we  should 
leave  a  powerful  element  out  of  the  lives  of 
the  people.  We  have  followed  the  lines  of 
the  Commission  on  Native  Affairs,  where  it 
is  not  possible  to  read  a  Blue  -  Book  and 
ignore  religion,  neither  has  the  Government 
of  South  Africa  ever  ignored  it. 
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When  the  municipal  authorities  of  Cape 
Town  were  puzzled  over  the  question  of 
native  locations  and  failed  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty of  native  labourers  in  the  town  who 
should  sleep  in  their  own  quarters,  the 
Cowley  Fathers  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  started 
a  Kafir  home  which  was  self-supporting,  which 
the  civil  powers  inspected  and  commended, 
and  which  evoked  much  praise  from  'The 
Cape  Times.'  It  is  best  described  in  one  of 
the  Fathers'  own  words : — 

Men  of  various  tribes  of  the  aboriginal  people  of 
Africa  have  for  years  been  finding  their  way  down 
to  our  ports  seeking  worlv.  In  1884  the  bishop 
gave  to  our  community  the  spiritual  charge  of  all 
natives  living  at  this  end  of  Cape  Town.  In  January 
1885  Father  Puller  opened  a  night-school  for  them 
in  a  hired  room ;  Mr  Gresley  of  Papendorp  having 
offered  to  hand  over  to  him  the  books  and  furniture 
of  his  school.  This  night-school  developed  before 
long  into  a  hostel  for  native  working  men,  where 
they  were  received  for  a  small  weekly  rent,  on 
condition  of  keeping  a  few  simple  rules  intended 
for  the  good  order  of  the  house.  The  Kafir  board- 
ing-house was  blessed  and  opened  for  five  or  six 
men  in  July  1886,  and  was  called  after  S.  Columba. 
It  proved  a  great  convenience  to  the  men,  and  grew 
in  numbers  and  in  character.     The  few  Christians 
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among  them  gave  a  tone  to  the  life  there.  Night- 
school  was  held  three  nights  each  week,  and  the 
other  evenings  were  occupied  by  a  religious  service, 
or  a  class,  or  a  singing  practice,  or,  on  great  occa- 
sions, a  magic  lantern. 

The  venture  succeeded  well.  Among  the  old 
pupils  Father  Puller  can  count  an  excellent  mission- 
ary ordained,  and  another  native  lay-preacher,  who 
was  martyred  by  heathen  natives  in  the  Mashona 
war.  The  new  S.  Columba's  contains  barrack-like 
dormitories  for  seventy  or  eighty  working  men,  a 
handsome  and  reverent  chapel,  a  large  hall  which 
serves  as  common-room  by  day  and  schoolroom  in 
the  evening,  good  lavatories,  a  kitchen  where  the 
natives  make  their  own  fire  and  cook  each  for 
himself  (unless  they  prefer  to  do  it  outside  in 
the  quadrangle  in  the  open  air),  and  tidy  rooms 
for  the  catechist  and  caretaker. 

The  heathen  Kafir,  from  his  kraal  somewhere 
up  the  country,  comes  with  his  staff  in  hand,  bare- 
footed and  in  the  dirtiest  rags,  to  the  door  and 
asks  to  be  received  into  the  home.  He  looks 
grave,  humble,  and  suspicious ;  perhaps  he  notices 
in  his  fellow-countrymen,  whom  he  sees  within, 
not  merely  that  they  look  happy  and  at  home 
in  their  strange  surroundings,  but  that  thei'e  is 
something  unaccountable  besides — an  air  which 
is  not  known  in  the  heathen  kraal, — something 
in  men's  faces  that  reflects  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  sets  men  free.  There  is  something  it  may 
be  in  this  rough  homo  to  awe  him,  as  well  as  to 
inspire  respect  and  curiosity.     He  pays  his  week's 
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rent,  Is.  3d.,  appropriates  his  bed-board,  and  hangs 
up  his  rags  on  his  peg.  The  rules  are  read  to  him : 
he  is  free  to  go  in  and  out  to  seek  work ;  he  must 
not  bring  drink  into  the  home,  nor  quarrel,  nor  use 
bad  language;  he  must  attend  night-school  three 
times  a-week,  and  a  mission  service  once  a-week, 
and  must  be  in  at  night  at  half-past  ten  o'clock. 
Such  is  the  opening  of  what  turns  out  to  be  a 
fresh  chapter  in  one  native  life-story  after  another. 
Skip  a  few  pages,  and  this  ragged  man — this  blanket 
Kafir,  who  has  been  for  two  years  under  Christian 
teaching  with  us,  and  has  been  received  with  a 
solemn  service  as  a  catechumen,  and  has  been  often 
present  at  the  first  part  of  the  Kafir  Eucharist — is 
standing  at  last  one  of  a  double  row  of  candidates 
for  baptism,  with  bare  feet,  at  the  edge  of  a  deep 
tank,  like  a  grave,  in  the  floor  of  S.  Philip's  school 
chapel.  The  catechumens  are  clothed  in  dark  blue 
serge  garments  down  to  the  feet.  The  chapel  is 
filled  with  a  congregation  of  Christian  Kafirs,  and 
the  whole  service  is  in  their  own  language.  They 
make  the  baptismal  vows  audibly,  turning  west- 
ward in  renouncing  Satan,  and  to  the  east  in  pro- 
nouncing the  Creed.  Then  as  each  candidate  goes 
down  the  steps  into  his  grave,  he  kneels  so  that 
the  water  reaches  to  his  shoulders ;  at  the  name  of 
each  Person  of  the  Trinity  the  head  is  bent  and 
dipped  right  under  the  water  by  the  hand  of  the 
officiating  priest.  As  the  baptised  man  comes  out 
of  his  grave  a  white  cloak  is  thrown  round  him,  and 
he  is  led  away  to  a  room  where  he  dresses.  When 
all    are    dressed  in   theii'   new   white  suits  (linen 
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jacket  and  trousers),  they  return  to  their  places 
by  the  font  to  listen  to  an  address  on  the  Christian 
privilege  and  the  Christian  obligations,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  sign  of  the  Cross  marked  on  the  forehead 
of  each,  and  a  small  metal  cross  to  be  worn  round 
the  neck. 

After  the  service  tea  is  ready  for  them  at  the 
mission-house,  for  till  now  they  have  fasted. 

Such  is  the  first  page  in  a  new  volume  of  life 
for  the  man  who  came  two  or  three  years  before 
in  the  devil's  livery  of  dirt  and  rags  to  S.  Columba's. 
There  remain  other  pages  to  go  on  to.  Soon  he  will 
be  confirmed  by  the  archbishop ;  then  he  will  be 
prepared  for  the  Holy  Communion;  then  he  may, 
if  he  has  the  capacity,  become  a  teacher  in  the 
night-school,  or  if  he  should  volunteer  and  be 
found  fit,  a  preacher  to  native  heathen  labourers 
living  in  crowded  lodgings  or  locations  on  Sundays. 
Some  of  them  are  employed  on  the  roads,  some  at 
the  docks,  some  are  servants  in  the  large  shops ; 
and  among  them  I  can  see  dark  faces  in  which  this 
new  light  of  baptismal  grace  has  never  gone  out. 
Yesterday  it  met  me  in  the  greeting  of  a  scavenger 
working  for  the  municipality,  returning,  besom  in 
hand,  to  breakfast  after  his  long  morning.  Such  a 
greeting,  such  a  light,  as  sent  me  through  half  the 
day  with  gladness  and  encouragement.  And  this 
is  no  mere  matter  of  imagination  or  sentiment,  but 
of  a  changed  life,  of  power,  of  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mind.  I  speak  of  renewal  and  Christian  elevation 
in  a  life  spent  in  cleaning  the  public  roads  and 
drains.     The  man  is  middle-aged ;  he  has  been  one 
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of  our  communicants  for  perhaps  ten  years ;  when 
he  sings  at  the  mission  service  it  is  terrible  to  the 
critical  ear,  but  music  to  Christ  and  the  angels  I 
think.  I  declare  that  I  not  only  find  natives 
capable  of  Christianity,  but  I  find  in  these  Christians 
of  new  races  power  and  traits  of  Christianity  which 
I  had  not  known  before ;  and  that  I  begin  to  hope 
for  a  new  birth  for  Christianity  itself  through  the 
bringing  in  of  these  new  peoples,  unspoilt  by  a 
decadent  civilisation.  • 

The  misunderstanding  of  the  native  character  by 
the  ordinary  Englishman  or  Boer  is  wonderful.  He 
tells  you  what  he  says  is  patent  to  every  one  who 
has  any  intelligence,  that  the  native  is  really  not 
man  at  all,  he  is  the  "  missing  link  " ;  it  is  danger- 
ous to  give  to  the  semi-brute  privileges  that  belong 
to  man :  it  was  good  statesmanship  to  deny  to 
natives  rights  of  marriage,  education,  and  of  walk- 
ing on  the  side-path  of  the  street  in  the  town. 

I  must  quote  a  friend  who  spoke  to  us,  fresh 
from  the  experience  of  several  years'  spiritual  work 
among  natives.  "  The  Kafir,"  he  said,  "  is  a  gentle- 
man :  he  is  a  person  with  enormous  self-respect, 
gravity,  discretion,  and,  within  proper  limits,  trust- 
worthiness. He  cannot  keep  accounts  —  a  fine 
gentleman,  I  dare  say,  cannot  keep  accounts — 
but  he  has  all  those  characteristics  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  think  of,  but  very  seldom  to  mention, 
as  being  those  of  a  gentleman, — gravity,  discretion, 
loyalty,  and  fidelity,  and  with  that  a  certain  '  can- 
niness.'  It  is  difficult  to  move  the  natives ;  they 
are  not  very  free  with  their  money ;  they  are  not 
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gushing  people ;  they  are  like  a  very  good  kind 
of  Scotch  person — generous  and  affectionate,  but 
not  gushing.  ...  In  so  far  as  they  are  awakened 
they  yield  in  the  most  extraordinary  way  to  Christ ; 
so  that  if  you  start  by  saying  the  Kafir  is  a  little 
hard,  you  must  find  yourself  concluding  by  saying 
that  no  one  is  so  generous,  affectionate,  thankful, 
loyal,  and  tender-hearted  as  the  Christian  Kafir, 

"  I  want  you  to  give  up  that  common  notion 
that  nothing  can  be  made  of  the  African  people. 
Everything  can  be  made  of  them ;  and  they  exhibit 
precisely  the  virtues  which  we  start  with  showing 
that  they  lack ;  and  they  also  show  forth  the  full 
value  of  these  natural  qualities  which  they  have. 

"  Do  not  believe  that  the  Africans  are  people 
who  are  feeble  and  falling  away,  people  of  whom 
nothing  can  be  made.  That  is  the  nonsense  which 
is  talked  by  English  people  who  have  never  been 
in  Africa,  and  perhaps  have  never  seen  a  Christian 
native  at  all. 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  true  that  if  I  had  to 
choose  between  two  sermons  to  preach  to  natives — 
one  that  was  easy  and  emotional,  and  another  that 
was  hard  and  theological  and  tried  to  lift  people 
up — I  should  be  right  in  choosing  the  one  with  hard 
doctrine  in  it,  and  with  the  greatest  demand  upon 
the  spiritual  faculties.  They  are  people  who  rise 
up  singularly  into  the  power  of  understanding  the 
mysteries  of  our  holy  religion.  It  is  necessary  to 
say  that,  because  people  come  here  and  tell  us  it 
is  no  good  preaching  the  Gospel  to  natives  of  Africa 
until  they  have  had  three  or  four  generations  of 
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civilised  life,  because  until  then  they  will  not  be 
able  to  understand  a  single  one  of  the  notions  of 
the  Gospel. 

"  They  rise  to  the  demands  of  the  Christian  life 
with  splendid  simplicity ;  their  minds,  which  have 
not  been  destroyed  and  clogged  with  superstitions 
and  prejudices,  come  to  the  Gospel  with  singular 
freshness  and  keenness ;  it  is  as  if  their  whole  mind 
leapt  out  to  seize  Christ." 

There  is  a  strange  lack  of  logic  in  British 
reasoning,  for  while  it  is  easily  satisfied  with 
the  standard  of  life  and  conduct  in  England, 
it  expects  great  things  from  the  Christian  in 
South  Africa,  if  his  skin  be  dark ;  for  resi- 
dence in  South  Africa  is  not  supposed  to  pro- 
duce saintliness  in  the  ordinary  Englishman. 

An  extract  from  an  account  of  the  con- 
secration of  S.  Cuthbert's  Church,  Kaffraria, 
will  give  some  idea  of  South  African  customs  ; 
it  was  written  by  one  who  was  present  ^ : — 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  the  great  service 
closed,  and  by  that  time  it  was  hoped  that  the 
heathen  would  have  arrived,  and  Canon  Waters 
was  ready  to  preach  to  them.  But  the  heathen 
were  not  there.     Mists  in  the  early  morning  delay 

^  For  leave  to  publish  this  account,   we  are  indebted   to   the 
courtesy  of  the  Community  of  S.  John,  Cowley. 
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these  children  of  nature,  and  they  were  waiting 
the  arrival  also   of  their  chief. 

But  in  due  time  they  arrived,  and  arrived  in 
their  hundreds,  in  festal  array.  The  men  with 
bead  and  brass  ornaments,  and  hair  done  up 
fantastically  with  grass  plaits,  and  with  comb,  or 
snuff  spoon,  or  feathers,  long  chains  of  beads  from 
their  ears,  bangles  round  feet  and  ankles  as  well 
as  wrists,  and  probably  every  man  with  his  charm 
in  a  horn  or  little  leather  pouch ;  and  every  man 
with  his  knobkerry  for  attack,  and  his  second 
plain  stick  for  defence :  these  all  in  their  red 
blankets.  Then  the  women  in  gay  coloured  hand- 
kerchiefs wound  round  their  heads,  and  the 
women's  two  garments  of  red  blankets  with  black- 
lined  borders,  and  their  faces  smeared  with  light 
yellow  clay — the  ears,  the  lower  jaw,  the  nose, 
and  eyes, — a  wonderful  conception  of  beauty,  in- 
deed !  Later  on  I  counted  some  three  hundred 
and  fifty  of  these  women,  and  some  six  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  men.  The  chief,  Edwardes  Mtshazi, 
is,  alas  !  an  excommunicated  Christian,  but  he  came 
about  eleven  o'clock  with  some  of  his  great  men. 
He  speaks  English  perfectly,  and  dresses  and  in 
other  ways  behaves  as  a  European. 

It  was  not  possible  to  have  any  service  for  the 
heathen  then,  and  about  twelve  o'clock  a  table 
was  placed  in  the  shade  of  a  building,  and  chairs 
and  forms  brought  around  it,  and  the  Bishop  took 
his  place  to  preside  at  what  is  called  the  "  opening 
meeting."  This  is  a  peculiarly  Christian  native 
custom  now,  though  it  seems  to  need  a  good  deal 
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of  purging  if  it  is  really  to  stand.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money,  and  as  soon  as  the  chair- 
man has  introduced  the  proceedings  and  given  a 
donation,  the  people  begin  to  come  forward  and, 
with  a  longer  or  shorter  speech  as  a  preface,  put 
down  offerings  on  the  table,  announcing  in  public 
the  sum.  The  people  waited  for  the  chief  to  speak. 
He  did  so,  and  began  with  a  modest  ten  shillings. 
In  a  little  while  he  spoke  again,  and  put  down 
a  shilling  to  open  the  mouth  of  the  magistrate, 
who  was  present.  He  had  then  to  speak,  and  so 
it  goes  on.  By-and-by,  goats  and  sheep  and  oxen 
began  to  be  promised,  and  before  the  day  closed 
the  chief  had  given  two  oxen.  The  meeting  went 
on  from  twelve  o'clock  until  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  was  resumed  in  the  evening  at  nine  o'clock 
for  about  two  hours.  It  was  indeed  a  grievance 
that  the  singing,  which  was  a  feature  of  the 
evening  meeting,  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  all 
night.  It  will,  however,  be  recognised  that  some 
limit  is  needful  to  these  methods  of  giving.  Here 
is  an  example.  Some  one  put  down  five  shillings 
to  hear  a  Kafir  song  from  a  certain  choir;  they 
came  in  and  sang,  and  were  about  to  give  a  second 
song  when  another  person  put  down  two  shillings 
to  stop  this  song  and  send  them  out.  They  had 
just  sung  their  "  doh  "  to  get  into  tune,  but  they 
began  at  once  to  move  out,  when  a  third  person 
put  down  three  shillings  to  keep  them  in. 

There  is  no  almsgiving  in  this,  but  on  the  other 
hand  people  come  prepared  with  certain  sums  or 
offerings,  and  the  simple   giving   is   true,   even   if 
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it  is  prefaced  with  a  speech,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  this.  The  offerings  of  the  day,  altogether, 
in  money  and  in  kind,  in  clnirch  and  at  meeting, 
will  probably  amount  to  £400. 

But  I  have  gone  too  fast  in  this  crowded  day. 
At  about  two  o'clock  I  saw  a  number  of  red  Kafirs 
entering  the  church,  men  and  women,  I  followed, 
and  found  myself  in  an  extraordinary  scene  of  wild 
people  lost  in  wonder,  running  about  gesticulating 
and  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  Father 
Godfrey  interpreted  this  as  really  only  nervousness 
and  a  way  of  reassuring  themselves,  as  they  are 
wont  to  do  when  they  enter  a  forest.  It  was, 
however,  disorderly,  and  gaining  the  services  of 
an  interpreter  I  set  to  work  to  get  them  seated 
and  quiet,  and  sent  for  Canon  Waters.  He  came 
just  as  I  was  straining  the  resources  of  my  in- 
terpreter to  breaking  -  point,  and  preached  to  an 
audience  of  quite  three  hundred  on  the  great  Eood, 
on  the  Lord  who  had  died  and  risen  again.  He 
spoke  to  them  standing  in  their  midst  in  a  con- 
versational way,  and  they  paid  him  great  attention. 
We  closed  with  a  prayer,  and  they  went  out  to 
make  room  for  a  white  congregation  and  an 
English  Evensong,  at  which  the  Dean  of  Umtata 
preached  on  the  Church  as  God's  Sanctuary  for 
comfort,  help,  and  refuge. 

Here  it  should  be  said  how  heartily  the  white 
people  of  the  district  have  entered  into  this  festival. 
Numbers  of  the  traders  sent  provisions,  cooked, 
to  provide  for  the  influx  of  guests ;  and  on  the 
day  itself  practically  the  whole   white  neighbour- 
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hood    drove    or    rode    to    S.    Cuthbert's.     This    is 
something  for  which  we  are  justly  most  thankfuh 

This  service  closed,  we  went  out  to  find  the 
great  feast  beginning.  Seven  oxen  had  been  killed, 
and  an  army  of  some  sixty  cooks  employed  to 
cook  the  meat  in  numberless  three-legged  u'on  pots 
over  wood  fires,  the  wood  of  which  had  been 
brought  in  gratis  by  "  red  "  women  from  the  forest 
days  before. 

The  guests,  welcome  and  pleased  to  attend,  and 
much  looking  forward  to  this  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings, were  now  arranged  on  the  ground  in  companies 
from  the  different  kraals,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  meat  began  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  chief,  aided  by  his  great  men,  some  Christian, 
some  heathen.  Without  this  I  do  not  know  how 
we  could  have  managed  this  part  of  the  day's 
work.  As  it  was,  it  passed  off  practically  without 
any  grumbling  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  men,  then  the  women,  then  the  children, 
till  all  at  last  were  served, — counting  the  Christians, 
near  two  thousand  people.  It  was  at  this  stage 
I  was  able  to  reckon  roughly  the  numbers.  Then 
Father  Puller  brought  out  some  sacks  of  tobacco. 
This  was,  indeed,  an  excuse  for  some  rather  tumult- 
uous husthng  on  the  part  of  the  young  braves, 
only  checked  by  a  vigorous  use  of  the  sjambok  by 
one  or  two  of  the  chief's  brothers,  which  they  took 
in  very  good  part,  and  finally  all  filed  between  two 
school  desks  and  carried  away  the  coveted  portion. 

Now  the  day  closed  for  the  heathen  assemblage, 
and    they    streamed   aw\ay    to    their    kraals,   miles 
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away,  all  over  the  country.  The  Christians,  how- 
ever, assembled  for  one  more  service,  Kafir  Even- 
song, at  which  eight  catechumens  were  baptised 
by  immersion  by  the  bishop.  It  had  been  a  long 
day  of  fast  for  them,  but  they  will  not  forget  the 
day  of  their  baptism,  and  of  their  profession  before 
many  witnesses. 

I  do  not  suppose  many  of  the  natives  slept  long 
this  Wednesday  night.  Every  kraal  was  filled  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  as  indeed  was  our  mission 
house,  with  its  specially  constructed  street  of  grass 
huts  and  its  tents,  with  the  multitude  of  guests. 
But  in  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  church  was 
full  again,  and  the  bishop  and  those  who  assisted 
him  gave  communion  to  more  than  four  hundred 
communicants. 

Then  came  the  farewells,  and  by  Thursday  after- 
noon the  last  of  the  twenty  waggons,  with  their 
long  teams  of  oxen  which  had  filled  our  pastures, 
had  leisurely  rolled  on  its  way  homewards,  and 
the  people  were  well  on  their  way  to  kraals  which 
it  would  take  some  a  day  to  reach. 

On  Friday,  the  bishop  was  called  on  for  another 
three  hours'  service.  It  was  the  consecration  of 
an  addition  to  the  cemetery,  and  after  that  a 
native  confirmation  service,  following  Evensong. 
Nine  were  confirmed.  The  weather  was  most 
beautiful,  and  we  went  in  procession  to  the 
cemetery,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  hills 
and  valleys,  stretching  far  towards  Busutoland, 
shone  out  in  perfect  clearness  in  the  warm  light 
of  the  late  afternoon  sun. 
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The  quietness  and  Christian  peace  of  this  after- 
noon; after  the  general  excitement  and  perpetual 
motion  of  the  great  day,  were  very  inspiring.  We 
sang  the  Gradual  Psalms  on  the  way  to  the 
cemetery,  and  the  Litany  on  the  way  back. 

But  this  must  be  but  a  short  Sabbath  ;  now  the 
living  Church  must  go  forth,  renewed  in  heart  and 
hope,  to  the  gathering  in  of  the  heathen. 

It  is  so  little  worth  while  to  give  spiritual 
statistics,  that  we  will  leave  the  Briton  where 
lie  is,  yet  possibly  this  story  of  a  Zulu  soldier 
may  interest  some  and  surprise  others. 

About  the  year  1877  one  of  the  missionaries, 
Mr  Ofterbro,  of  Eshowe,  had  a  class  of  people 
preparing  for  baptism.  The  class  was  held  in 
the  church,  and  consisted  of  a  few  old  people 
and  some  little  ones.  The  door  of  the  church 
was,  of  course,  open,  and  if  any  one  liked  to 
come  in  for  a  few  minutes  to  listen,  they  could 
do  so.  Some  who  were  not  members  of  the 
class  did  drop  in,  in  a  casual  way,  and  go  out 
again.  Among  the  people  wdio  did  so  was  a 
middle-aged  man,  Maqamusela,  one  of  the  king's 
soldiers,  but  he  differed  from  the  others  in  that 
he  did  not  hurry  away,  but  came  regularly  time 
after  time,  and  stayed  till  the  end.  Being  a 
soldier,  his  name  was  not  put  down  as  belonging 
to  the  class. 

At  last  the  time  arrived  when  some  members 
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of  the  class  were  baptised.  After  the  baptism 
Maqamusela  came  to  Mr  Ofterbro  and  said :  "  You 
baptised  so-and-so  and  so-and-so,  why  did  you  not 
baptise  me  ? "  Mr  Ofterbro  asked  him  if  he  had 
not  heard  of  the  king's  word,  that  if  any  of  his 
soldiers  became  Christians  he  would  have  them 
killed ;  and  told  him  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  but 
to  think  about  it,  and  pray  about  it.  He  finally 
came  back  and  said  that  he  believed  that  Jesus 
Christ  wished  him  to  be  baptised,  and  he  wanted 
Mr  Ofterbro  to  do  it. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said :  he  had 
counted  the  cost,  he  knew  what  it  might  involve, 
and  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  So  it  was  arranged 
that  he  was  to  be  baptised  on  a  certain  day.  But 
the  king  got  to  hear  about  it,  and  one  evening,  just 
before  the  day  for  his  baptism,  he  was  walking 
home  from  church,  and,  coming  into  a  valley  with 
some  trees  in  it,  he  met  the  soldiers  of  the  king, 
and  they  told  him  for  what  they  had  been  sent. 
One  of  these  men  afterwards  told  Mr  Ofterbro 
what  had  happened. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Maqamusela ;  "  but  you  must 
give  me  time  to  pray  first." 

They  made  no  objection,  and  being  merely 
rough  raw  Zulu  soldiers,  they  sat  down  in  a 
ring  round  him  to  prevent  his  running  away, 
and  began  to  make  themselves  happy  Ijy  taking 
snuff  and  talking. 

Maqamusela  stood  in  the  middle,  and  began  to 
pray.  He  prayed  for  himself,  that  God  would 
have  mercy  upon  hiin,  and   that,  although  he  was 
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not   baptised,  He   would   receive   him   among   His 
children. 

He  prayed  for  his  wife  and  children,  whom 
he  was  leaving  behind.  He  prayed  for  the  mis- 
sionaries who  had  taught  him. 

He  prayed  for  his  king,  who  had  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  death. 

He  prayed  for  the  soldiers  who  had  been  sent 
to  do  it. 

He  prayed  for  many  Zulus  by  name. 

And  finally  he  prayed  for  Zululand,  that  it 
might  become  a  Christian  country. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  said,  "  Now  I  have 
done." 

Those  soldiers,  being  merely  raw  Zulus,  had 
sat  down  prepared  to  enjoy  themselves ;  but  when 
he  began  to  pray  they  began  to  look  and  to  listen ; 
and,  as  he  went  on  praying,  they  looked  and 
listened  harder,  and  they  thought  that  there  was 
something  uncanny  about  it ;  and  when  he  said, 
"  I  have  done,"  not  one  of  them  durst  lift  his 
hand  to  kill  him. 

But  they  dared  not  go  back  to  the  king  until 
that  had  been  done  for  which  they  had  been 
sent.  It  so  happened  that,  on  one  of  the  hills 
near,  there  was  a  herd  of  cattle  in  charge  of  a 
young  man :  so  they  beckoned  to  that  young  man 
to  come,  and  put  a  weapon  into  his  hand,  and 
told  him  what  to  do  ;  and  Maqamusela  died. 
— From  '  The  Kingdom.' 

Is  it  possible   that  we  need  to  clear   our 
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minds  and  to  choose  our  terms  more  exactly  ? 
Certainly,  what  we  term  European  civilisation 
is  eminently  unsuited  to  the  African,  but  that 
is  in  no  way  connected  with  Christianity ; 
and  the  man  who  is  prepared  to  speak  against 
Christianising  the  African  races  will  be  wise 
if  he  waits  till  he  has  seen  what  has  already 
been  done  there,  wise  if  he  studies  the  care 
with  which  individuals  have  been  trained 
to  honest  daily  toil  as  a  part  of  religion, 
wiser  if  he  goes  into  the  matter  for  himself 
and  does  not  trust  to  the  reports  of  the 
casual  visitor  to  Johannesburg,  wisest  of  all 
if  he  drops  his  conventional  standard  and 
remembers  what  races  made  up  the  multitude 
on  the  Mount  nineteen  hundred  years  ago. 


CHAPTER    V. 


NATIVE  BEWILDERMENT. 


If  we  want  to  understand  a  man's  meaning 
we  let  liim  speak  for  himself,  and  it  is  worth 
the  weariness  of  a  little  repetition  if  we  read 
the  evidence  of  Radebe,  the  editor  of  a  native 
paper,  for  he  shows  us  some  of  the  involved 
tangle  in  which  a  man  may  find  himself 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  The  evidence 
forms  part  of  the  late  Commission  on  South 
African  Native  Afi'airs  : — 

Chairman.  What  nationality  are  you  ? — I  am  a 
Zulu. 

Are  you  of  Sesuto  extraction  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  brought  up  in  this  Colony  ? — Yes ;  in 
this  town. 

Were  you  educated  here  ? — Partly. 

Wliat  have  you  been  doing  all  your  life  ? — I 
went  to  school  when  I  was  a  httle  boy ;  then  I 
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went  to  a  waggon-maker's  shop  for  about  five  years, 
and  I  went  to  school  at  Lovedale  after  that. 

Did  you  receive  your  education  at  Lovedale  ? — 
Yes. 

How  many  years  were  you  there  ? — Four  years. 

And  then  you  came  back  ? — Yes. 

And  what  did  you  do  when  you  came  back  ? — I 
went  on  store-keeping. 

Where  ? — In  Commercial  Road,  in  Maritzburg. 

Do  you  know  the  country  of  Natal  at  all  ? — Not 
very  much. 

Have  you  had  very  much  to  do  with  the  natives 
living  in  Natal  ? — Yes. 

In  what  way  ? — I  publish  a  paper. 

Yes ;  but  have  you  travelled  about  Natal  ? — Not 
in  many  districts,  but  in  some  districts. 

And  how  have  you  seen  the  native  people  in 
Natal? — With  the  "  Amakolwa  "  people  I  have 
always  had  meetings. 

Although  you  may  know  the  Christian  people 
well,  do  you  know  the  others,  the  heathens  ? — I 
would  not  say  that  I  know  them  very  much,  I 
know  a  little  bit  of  them. 

Well,  what  are  their  thoughts ;  what  are  the 
thoughts  of  the  native  people  ? — Taking  them  as 
a  whole  ?     With  regard  to  what  ? 

To  anything ;  what  is  in  their  mind  about  any- 
thing ? — I  did  not  quite  catch  the  question. 

Do  they  know  that  this  Commission  is  sitting  ? — 
Yes. 

And  do  they  talk  about  it  ? — Yes. 

What  do  they  say  ? — The  only  idea  that  they 
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have  got  is  tliat  they  are  getting  a  lot  of  fresh 
laws  again. 

What  makes  them  think  that  ? — The  reason  is 
simply  this — that  they  always  hear  that  there  is 
a  law  out,  and  they  do  not  know  who  is  the  maker 
of  the  law,  and  when  any  assembly  assembles  they 
only  think  it  is  fresh  laws  coming. 

You  answered  me  just  now  by  saying  they  think 
they  are  going  to  get  a  lot  of  fresh  laws  again  ? — 
Yes. 

Do  you  mean  by  that  that  they  have  already 
had  a  lot  of  fresh  laws  ? — Yes ;  from  time  to  time 
we  have  had  laws. 

Do  they  think  there  are  too  many  laws  ? — Yes. 

Which  laws  do  they  think  are  superfluous,  or 
not  required  ? — In  the  first  instance  we  had  a  law 
treating  with  the  spoor — that  is  to  say,  when  an 
ox  or  a  horse  has  passed  any  station  or  kraal,  then 
the  owner  of  the  kraal  or  kraal-head,  or  anybody 
that  was  there,  had  to  follow  and  look  after  what- 
ever was  lost.  Then  we  had  the  identification 
law,  and  that,  in  many  cases,  interferes  with  the 
natives. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  Spoor  Law  interferes  with 
them  ? — No ;  the  Identification  Law. 

Tell  us  how  it  interferes  ? — A  man  had  been 
working  here  for  two  or  three  years 

In  Maritzburg? — Yes.  He  gets  a  temporary 
pass,  and  at  the  finish  of  the  temporary  pass  he 
goes  home.  He  is  probably  residing  at  a  location, 
and  when  he  gets  home — the  first  day  he  arrives 
home  the  chief  knows  about  his  arrival — he   has 
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got  to  see  the  chief  and  ask  him  to  give  him  a 
permanent  pass.  Before  he  can  see  the  chief,  the 
chief  says,  "  You  must  go  to  '  isibhalo.'  "  Then  he 
goes  to  "  isibhalo  "  for  about  six  months. 

Just  explain  what  you  mean  by  that  ? — I  mean 
he  has  to  go  out  to  road-party  works. 

Now  proceed. — The  second  day,  before  he  has 
got  a  chance  to  see  the  chief  and  report  that  he 
wants  a  pass,  there  is  a  policeman  at  his  door,  who 
says,  "  You  are  required  for  road-party  works."  He 
has  to  go  to  the  road  party  without  even  telling 
his  employer  that  he  has  been  taken  to  the  road 
party;  or  if  he  refuses,  the  kraal-head  is  charged 
£2,  and  whenever  he  gets  to  be  fined  again  he  is 
imprisoned. 

Who  charges  the  kraal-head  £2  ? — The  chief. 

Is  the  chief  the  man  who  orders  this  native  to 
go  out  for  six  months  ? — Yes. 

Does  he  do  that  for  any  reason,  knowing  that 
the  man  has  already  worked  for,  as  you  say,  two 
years  ? — The  reason  is  simply  this :  a  man  who 
has  been  away  from  home  for  two  or  three  years 
is  really  considered  by  the  chief  to  be  outside  the 
chiefs  control,  and  that  the  chief  cannot  get  him 
back ;  and  when  once  the  chief  gets  to  know  that 
he  is  home  he  sends  him  to  the  road  party  at  once. 

So  as  to  establish  his  authority  again  ? — Yes ; 
so  as  to  establish  his  authority  again. 

Go  on  ;  just  tell  your  story ;  then  what  happens  ? 
— Then  he  has  gone  to  the  road  party ;  and  in 
some  places  the  Christian  people,  the  "Amakolwa" 
people,  are  taken  to  the  road-party  work.     It  is  not 
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very  long  ago  iliat  one  man  who  was  an  evangelist 
was  taken  to  a  road  party  to  go  and  work  there, 
although  he  fully  explained  to  the  chief  that  he 
was  an  evangelist,  and  that  he  was  working  with 
the  Word  amongst  his  people.  That  is  one  draw- 
back to  the  Identification  Law. 

Is  this  done  very  much  ? — Yes,  down  country. 

Then  do  those  who  feel  aggrieved  make  any 
complaint  or  remonstrance  to  the  magistrate  ? — 
They  do  not  invariably  do  so,  but  if  they  did  they 
would  get  no  satisfaction,  because  the  word  of  the 
chief  rules. 

Let  me  ask  you  again,  is  this  done  very  much 
in  Natal  ? — Not  altogether  in  Natal,  but  down 
country  and  around  the  country. 

Where  do  you  call  down  country  ? — Indwedwe, 
and  all  those  places  round  the  coast. 

Can  you  state  any  case  in  which  a  remonstrance 
was  made  through  some  magistrate  or  other  person 
in  authority  ? — This  particular  evangelist  at  Ind- 
wedwe went  four  times  to  the  magistrate  who  was 
there  at  the  time,  and  this  magistrate,  of  course,  was 
on  the  side  of  the  evangelist.  Then  the  magistrate 
was  changed,  and  the  one  who  was  there  now  sent 
him  out  to  the  road  party,  and  said  he  was  a  lazy 
man,  and  had  to  go  and  work  for  the  Government. 

Do  these  people  know  that  they  have  also  an 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  ? — Some 
of  them  know. 

Have  any  of  them  gone  to  the  Secretary  for 
Native  Affairs  ? — I  could  not  state  for  certain. 

Well,  now,  have  you,  as  an  editor  of   a  news- 
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paper,  taken  up  matters  like  this  in  your  paper  ? — 
Yes. 

Have  you  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Govern- 
ment ? — Directly,  or  through  the  paper  ? 

Either  directly  or  through  your  paper  ? — Through 
the  paper. 

Directly  ? — No,  not  directly. 

Then  what  do  you  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  this 
grievance  that  you  have  shown  us  they  suffer  under  ? 
— It  is  very  hard  to  suggest  any  proper  way,  because 
we  are  a  people  who  are  divided  into  two.  There 
is  one  class  who,  in  spite  of  all  that  they  have  got 
to  complain  about,  want  to  bring  it  out  through  the 
chief.  Then  there  are  the  "  Amakolwa,"  that  is 
to  say,  the  Christian  people.  They  are,  as  it  were, 
split.  One  lot  wants  to  do  this  and  the  other  lot 
wants  to  do  that.  They  have  no  common  way  of 
taking  their  grievances  to  the  Government. 

What  I  want  first  to  ask  you  is  whether  there 
should  be,  in  your  opinion,  something  in  the  law 
to  prevent  a  man  who  has  been  doing  good  work 
for  a  considerable  time,  when  he  returns  home  being 
again  called  out  to  go  to  road  work  immediately ; 
should  there  be  a  law  to  operate  against  a  grievance 
like  that  ? — Yes,  there  should  be  such  a  law. 

But  you  have  made  no  attempt  to  bring  that  to 
the  notice  of  the  Government  ? — No,  not  directly. 

When  you  say  that  the  people  are  divided,  do 
you  mean  that  the  heathen  people  like  their  chiefs, 
and  that  the  Christian  people  are  divided,  some 
liking  chieftainship  and  some  not  liking  it  ? — Yes ; 
when  I  say  that  they  are  divided,  I  mean  to  say 
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that  the  heathen  people  still  go  according  to  tlieir 
chiefs,  and  together  with  their  chiefs,  and  the 
Christian  people  sometimes  split  on  one  common 
way  that  they  want  to  take.  They  get  up  a 
meeting,  and  some  do  not  want  to  attend  that 
meeting;  some  want  to  go  direct  to  the  Secretary 
for  Native  Affairs,  and  others  want  to  take  their 
own  way.  They  have  no  common  way  of  taking 
their  complaints  to  the  Government. 

What  is  your  ideal  ? — It  is  simply  this,  that  we 
are  being  governed  by  the  European  people  just 
now,  and  there  is  no  need  to  have  two  laws  at 
all.  We  invariably  find  that  we  must  follow  laws 
that  are  made  by  the  European  people,  and  if  the 
European  people  are  to  make  another  law,  exclusive 
of  their  own,  it  would  never  be  right.  We  must 
have  one  law,  and  we  must  grow,  like  children, 
into  that  law.  I  do  not  say  we  will  all  conform 
with  the  law  at  once,  at  the  very  beginning,  but 
there  are  laws  that  we  sunply  grow  into  and 
get  used  to.  And  it  grieves  a  people  who  are 
under  another  people  to  know  that  it  is  only  a 
common  law  to  themselves,  and  that  another  man 
may  do  the  same  as  a  native  does ;  but  simply  be- 
cause the  one  man  is  a  native  and  the  other  man 
is  a  European,  they  do  not  come  under  the  same 
law.  Although  they  may  commit  the  same  offence, 
these  men  do  not  come  under  the  same  law,  and 
the  native  has  to  be  imprisoned  there  and  then. 

Before  a  farmer  can  stop  a  boy  getting  a  pass  to 
go  out  to  labour,  has  he  not  to  show  to  the  magis- 
trate that  he  has  a  claim  on  the  boy's  labour  him- 
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self  ? — The  farmer  leaves  the  boy  outside,  goes  to 
the  clerk,  and  tells  the  clerk,  "  This  boy  wants  to 
go  away :  I  want  to  stop  him."  The  clerk  takes 
the  boy  to  the  magistrate.  The  farmer  speaks  for 
himself,  and  the  magistrate  says,  "  Well,  what  do 
you  want  ? "  The  native  says,  "  I  want  a  pass  to 
go."  The  magistrate  says,  "  But  your  master  wants 
you :  you  had  better  go  back,"  before  he  explains 
that  there  is  somebody  else,  his  brother  or  his 
cousin,  working  for  the  farmer. 

We  are  left  with  the  impression  that 
Lewis  Carroll  must  have  visited  South  Africa 
either  waking  or  sleeping,  and  it  would  be 
a  relief  if  Alice  would  appear  with  her 
strong  common -sense  and  sweep  away  the 
law-makers. 

We  open  the  huge  volume  at  random,  and, 
as  we  read,  one  witness  after  another  sounds 
the  note  of  warning,  and  yet  to-day  their 
evidence  has  not  been  so  widely  read  as 
the  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission 
of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  published  more 
than  a  year  later.  But  then,  presumably, 
the  understanding  which  can  so  readily  grasp 
the  intricacies  of  Church  law  is  not  trained 
in  matters  of  native  administration. 
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It  is  only  because  the  day  may  come  when 
we  shall  have  to  realise  these  matters  that 
we  venture  to  put  before  our  readers  the 
state  of  affairs  so  many  thousand  miles  away, 
among  people  who,  at  least,  are  our  fellow- 
subjects,  and  who  know,  perhaps,  as  much 
about  us  as  we  at  this  moment  know  about 
them. 

We  will  hear  the  opinion  of  Rev.  W.  A. 
Goodwin,  a  missionary  in  Natal : — 

But  you  think  the  Natal  Government  is  alarmed. 
Have  you  any  reason  for  knowing  that,  or  is  it 
only  surmise  on  your  part  ? — The  Natal  Govern- 
ment does  not  trust  its  natives  as  the  Cape  Colony 
Government  trusts  its  natives.  For  instance,  in 
the  late  war  the  Cape  Government  were  willing 
to  call  out  native  reserves,  under  Sir  Henry  Elliot 
and  his  magistrates ;  but  when  it  was  suggested 
that  Zulus  should  guard  their  own  border  here, 
the  Natal  Government  would  not  hear  of  it.  They 
were  afraid  to  put  any  power  into  their  hands. 

In  the  same  breath  you  object  to  the  franchise? — 
Yes ;  my  own  view  of  the  natives  is  that  they  are 
a  subject  class,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  give  back 
Africa  to  the  Africans.  We  are  bound  to  remain 
here  as  masters,  and  we  can  in  no  sense  put  them 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  ourselves,  because  we 
should  be  out- voted  eventually ;  and,  if  we  mean  to 
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be  masters  in  our  own  house,  we  must  treat  them 
differently,  with  respect  to  the  franchise,  to  the 
way  in  which  we  treat  our  own  white  people. 
At  the  same  time  I  do  see  a  very  great  danger 
in  not  giving  the  native  the  franchise.  It  tan- 
talises them  to  know  that  there  is  not  a  soul  in 
the  whole  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  who  will 
lift  up  his  voice  on  behalf  of  the  natives. 

We  turn  over  a  few  pages  and  we  find  still 
plainer  speaking,  and  this  time  the  speaker 
is  Mr  J.  W.  Shepstone,  formerly  Secretary 
for  Native  Affairs. 

After  many  suggestions  the  Chairman  said 
to  him  : — 

Now,  some  of  the  things  you  have  recommended 
have  very  far-reaching  consequences.  Do  you  think 
that  these  changes  could  be  made  in  this  Colony 
without  having  any  serious  trouble  with  the 
natives  ? — You  mean,  can  we  do  it  with  safety  ? 
As  it  is  I  look  forward  to  trouble  if  we  allow 
the  "  drift "  system  in  which  they  are  governed 
to  continue.  So  far  as  their  renting  of  the  land 
on  the  present  system  is  concerned,  you  can  easily 
take  a  location  at  a  time  and  cut  it  up.  I  do  not 
say  for  one  moment  that  you  would  not  have 
a  little  trouble.  But  you  would  have  trouble, 
"  Yea  "  or  "  Nay,"  some  time  or  other,  and  it  is  much 
better  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns.     You  must 
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remember  that  I  have  lived  all  my  life  amongst 
these  people.  I  have  had  fifty  years'  judical  and 
political  experience  amongst  them,  and  I  speak 
from  experience  throughout.  I  know  we  will  have 
to  risk  some  trouble,  but  what  are  we  to  do  ? 

Then  various  natives  are  questioned,  and 
they  give  evidence  on  the  wage  question, 
about  which  so  much  dispute  has  arisen,  and 
concerning  which  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Bird,  who 
is  working  out  there,  has  written : — 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  natives  should  be 
so  paid  and  taxed  that  at  the  end  of  their  time  at 
the  mines  they  should  have  a  fair  amount  in  hand, 
say,  "  £5,  with  which  they  could  return  home." 
What  is  £5  to  the  native  who  has  worked  in  the 
mines  at  Johannesburg  and  wishes  to  return  to  his 
distant  home  ?  He  has  to  pass  through  the  Custom- 
house. He  has  in  many  cases  to  find  his  own 
way  back  home,  little,  if  any,  provision  being  made 
for  his  return  after  his  work.  Most  of  the  "  boys  " 
working  underground  in  the  mines  come  from  Portu- 
guese East  Africa,  and  the  great  majority  are  shipped 
from  the  port  of  Inhambane.  The  cost  of  passage 
from  Lourenco  Marques  to  Inhambane  is  £1,  not  in- 
cluding food  or  baggage  expenses.  Then  he  pays 
18  s.  to  land  at  the  port,  and  he  pays  duty  on 
almost  everything  he  possesses.  Natives  have  been 
known  who  failed  to  pass  the  Custom-house  with- 
out relinquishing  more  than  £7.     Again  it  is  pitiful 
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to  see,  as  one  does  around  the  port  of  Inhambane, 
the  great  number  of  those  who  have  returned 
broken  in  health,  crippled,  or  blinded  by  the  blast- 
ing in  the  mines,  as  no  provision  is  made  for  them. 
What  is  £5  to  do  for  them  ?  Is  this  the  "  natural 
wage  "  ? 

These  facts  will  help  us  to  understand  the 
constant  repetition  of  the  natives  that  after 
the  war  there  were  no  wages  to  be  had  in 
the  mines.  Before  the  war  the  wage  was  on 
the  average  £5  a -month;  this  was  lowered 
by  the  mine  managers  directly  after  the  war 
to  from  15s.  to  £2  a -month.  Seeing  how 
suicidal  was  this  policy,  the  mine  managers 
again  raised  the  wage  to  £3  a-month. 

We  will  return  to  the  evidence  before  the 
Commission. 

Josiah,  you  came  with  Simeon,  and  although  you 
were  not  called,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether 
you  have  any  views  to  express  to  the  Commission 
before  you  go  ? 

G^tmcdc.  I  should  like  to  speak  on  work.  The 
natives  are  very  fond  of  work,  but  they  are 
troubled  by  the  white  men.  They  are  being 
obstructed  in  this  way.  The  farmers  detain  the 
natives ;  they  have  work  of  their  own  to  perform, 
and  they  keep  the  natives  to  perform  that  work, 
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and  they  only  release  them  from  their  employ 
when  the  time  comes  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Govern- 
ment; and  then  they  only  give  them  from  three 
to  four  months  in  which  to  earn  that  money. 
Some,  hearing  that  there  is  a  good  wage  to  be 
paid  at  Johannesburg  and  Kimberley,  hasten 
thither  in  order  that  they  may  earn  sufficient 
wages  in  this  short  space  of  time  to  pay  the 
Government  taxes  and  dog-tax,  and  to  buy  cloth- 
ing for  themselves  and  children  and  families. 
They  hurry  back  for  that  purpose ;  they  hurry 
back  to  the  farms,  to  their  landlords,  in  order  not 
to  overstay  the  time  which  they  have  been  given 
leave  by  their  landlords.  On  the  locations  the 
natives  are  detained  by  the  chiefs,  who  hold  them 
back  in  order  to  be  able  to  supply  the  requisitions 
of  the  Government.  Others,  again,  they  release, 
and  they  go  to  the  gold-fields.  Others  they  re- 
lease, and  they  come  to  the  towns,  and  it  is 
they  whom  you  see  in  the  towns,  working.  The 
majority  of  the  natives  in  the  locations  are  the 
ones  we  see  employed  on  the  railways  and  roads, 
and  by  the  Harbour  Department  at  Durban.  That 
is  all  I  have  to  say  as  far  as  work  is  concerned. 
The  entry  of  Chinese  and  Indians  to  this  country 
is  not  clear.  There  are  many  natives  in  Natal, 
and  they  are  industrious ;  all  they  want  is  an 
incentive  and  a  stimulus  to  work,  by  being  paid 
a  higher  wage.  The  money  so  earned  in"  time 
returns  to  the  white  people.  We  pay  our  taxes 
to  the  Government  with  it,  and  we  purchase 
clothing  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  white 
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people.  When  we  see  the  Chinese  and  Indians 
being  brought  into  the  country  we  wonder  to  what 
crisis  or  precipice  we  are  being  driven  by  such 
action.  We  find  that  we  are  being  brought  face 
to  face  with  famine.  The  white  people  have 
brought  the  Indians  into  the  country,  who  earn 
money  and  take  it  away  with  them,  and  they  are 
making  the  land  poor.  Now  they  are  bringing 
similar  people  to  the  Indians.  But  we  are  here, 
and  we  disperse  the  money  amongst  our  white 
people  with  whom  we  are  living. 

They  prefer  being  at  their  kraals  to  going  out 
and  earning  £4  a-month,  is  that  so  ? — I  cannot 
admit  that :  it  is  not  what  I  meant.  I  said  there 
are  sufficient  natives  to  fill  the  mines,  which  would 
be  better  than  resorting  to  getting  Chinese  and 
Indians. 

Where  are  those  men  ? — In  the  country  round. 

What  are  they  doing  now  ? — Some  are  cultivat- 
ing, and  others  are  working  for  their  landlords. 

These  men  could  go  out  and  earn  £4  a-month 
if  they  liked  ? — The  sum  of  £4  a-month  is  not 
received  as  wages. 

What  are  the  wages  ? — As  I  said  before,  those 
are  not  the  wages  they  actually  receive.  The 
natives  have  to  find  themselves  in  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing  out  of  this  money,  and  when  they 
have  done  there  is  nothing  left.  It  is  only  a 
small  amount  which  they  can  remit  to  their 
homes  to  pay  their  taxes  and  buy  clothing. 

Do  you,  Josiah  Gumede,  agree  with  what  .Simeon 
has  been  saying  ? — I  agree  with  liim  when  lie  says 
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that  if  the  wages  were  increased  large  numbers  of 
natives  would  go  up  to  work  at  the  mines,  but 
because  of  there  being  no  wages  up  there,  they 
have  remained  down  here  and  work  here.  The 
wages  have  been  reduced. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "  no  wages  "  ? — The  wages 
received  up  there  are  similar  to  the  ones  down  here, 
and  the  natives  prefer  remaining  down  here. 

What  are  the  wages  down  here  ? — I  hear  that 
at  Durban  some  earn  12s.,  and  some  18s.,  and 
some  £1  a- week,  and  those  who  work  in  kitchens 
earn  from  £1  to  £1,  10s.  a-month.  The  boys  who 
come  down  from  the  mines  tell  us  they  earn 
£2  a-month  ;  there  are  only  a  few  who  earn  the 
amount  of  £3  and  £4,  and  this  wage  they  generally 
secure  from  outside  people,  not  from  the  com- 
pounds, for  driving  carriages,  and  as  mule  drivers. 
For  that  reason  they  elect  to  remain  and  work 
here  rather  than  go  up  there.  While  wages  were 
higher  up  there,  it  was  the  people  down  here  who 
wanted  labour,  and  who  complained  of  the  natives 
going  up  there.  Now  I  do  not  hear  any  labour 
complaint  down  here ;  the  complaints  I  hear  arise 
from  up  there.  The  money  that  they  previously 
earned  up  there  has  been  reduced. 

Where  do  you  get  your  information  from  ? — 
Our  boys,  some  of  whom  are  employed  at  Durban, 
some  at  the  city  here,  and  some  employed  at  the 
gold-fields. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  the  gold-fields  ? — Yes, 
many  years  ago. 

"What  wages  did  you  get  ? — £G   a-month. 
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What  were  you  doing  ? — I  was  making  mat- 
tresses, and  I  used  to  despatch  parcels. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  any  quantity  of  boys  could 
find  work  at  the  present  rates  of  pay  if  they  chose 
to  accept  the  work  ? — They  earn  this  money  here, 
and  only  a  small  number  go  up  there :  not  nearly 
so  many  go  there  as  used  to. 

That  is  because  they  will  not  go  ? — Because 
there  is  no  money  up  there. 

The  native  has  the  last  word,  and  no 
amount  of  questioning  will  bring  him  to 
any  other  conclusion ;  but  before  the  man 
in  England  forms  any  hasty  judgment  he 
must  realise  a  little  the  price  of  everything 
in  Johannesburg. 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  account 
for  the  bewilderment  in  which  the  natives 
find  themselves ;  and  Kumalo's  ambition  seems 
as  yet  a  long  way  from  fulfilment,  for  it  has 
by  no  means  been  made  plain  to  the  child- 
race  of  the  world  that  under  British  rule 
the  Almighty  is  at  the  head  of  all  things. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


COLONIAL    CHARACTER. 


For  the  first  few  months  after  a  visitor  has 
landed  in  South  Africa  he  will  be  met  with 
the  invariable  question,  "How  do  you  like 
the  Cape  ? "  and  his  favourable  rejoinder  will 
evoke  the  retort,  "  Wait  till  you  have  been 
in  a  south-easter ! " 

But  even  the  dust  of  a  south-easter  cannot 
blind  the  Englishman  to  the  many  good 
points  of  the  Colony. 

These  good  points  are  sometimes  so  un- 
expected that  the  visitor  is  quite  taken  aback 
by  the  innate  chivalry  which  he  finds  where 
he  least  expects  it. 

Years  ago  we  were  bidden  by  some  hos- 
pitable neighbours  out  there  to  an  ox-waggon 
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picnic,  and  though  the  nominal  hour  for  start- 
ing was  7.30  A.M.,  we  were  kindly  warned  that 
there  was  no  need  to  be  punctual. 

A  little  after  nine  the  waggon  appeared, 
its  owner  having  waited  to  paint  the  inside 
sky-blue  in  honour  of  the  event. 

Now  it  may  safely  be  stated,  without  fear 
of  exaggeration,  that  in  this  prosaic  period 
no  owner  of  wagojons  in  Eno;land  would  have 
thought  of  this  delicate  compliment  to  his 
patrons,  and  though  we  had  to  wait  some 
time  in  order  to  tic  up  the  blue  beams  with 
brown  paper,  nothing  could  overpower  the 
suggestive  odour  of  the  paint,  which  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  was  a  symbol  of  goodwill 
between  two  races. 

If  that  be  the  attitude  of  the  natives 
towards  England,  what  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Colonist  towards  those  w^ho  have  come  out, 
strangers  and  unknown? 

The  answer  shames  some  of  us  at  home, 
for  the  Colonist  says  by  his  practice,  "Here 
is  a  stranger;  he  shall  have  all  I  can  give 
him."  And  no  house  is  too  small  to  possess  a 
spare  room ;  and  whoever  goes  short  of  food, 
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it  is  not  the  stranger,  who  has  no  shadow  of 
claim  on  his  host. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  this,  as  in  everything  else 
that  is  so  unlike  England,  that  the  charm  of 
South  Africa  consists  from  a  visitor's  point 
of  view.  Not  that  the  residents  are  of  the 
same  opinion.  They  tell  you  (believing  it 
to  be  true)  that  Grahamstown  is  exactly  like 
an  English  cathedral  city ;  but  if  it  be  so, 
we  English  people  must  be  singularly  un- 
aware of  the  characteristics  of  our  country. 

Pleasant  as  it  is  never  to  have  to  go  up- 
stairs, it  is  not  English,  and  the  possibility 
of  carrying  on  a  conversation  from  your  bed- 
room with  the  early  vendor  of  poultry  or 
flowers,  who  appears  long  before  the  servant 
has  arrived  from  the  location,  recalls  no  house- 
keeping associations  in  the  old  country. 

Then  where  there  is  a  garden  full  of  strange 
and  terrible  reptiles,  it  is  very  convenient  to 
have  French  windows  opening  to  the  ground, 
doubtless  with  the  amiable  presumption  that 
these  poisonous  creatures,  finding  no  bar  to 
their  entrance,  will  be  the  more  inclined  to 
deal   leniently   with   the    human   being   who 
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finds    them    in    liis    bed,    or    hidden    in    his 
sponge. 

And  if  life  within  doors  is  so  different 
from  English  life,  what  can  be  said  of  the 
outdoor  world,  where,  after  all,  most  of  the 
day  is  spent?  The  picnics,  with  the  Kafir 
boy,  a  veritable  Tweedledee  or  Tweedledum, 
laden  with  kettle  and  gridiron ;  the  wild 
drives  with  any  number  of  horses  harnessed 
to  a  two-wheeled  Cape  cart,  the  ox-waggons 
with  their  shrieking  drivers,  the  rough  streets 
of  the  towns  and  the  precipitous  sluits, — all 
these  things  form  features  of  South  African 
life,  but  they  find  no  parallel  in  England. 
Certainly  you  get  more  carriage  exercise  in 
a  given  time  than  is  possible  in  most  places. 
The  horses  see  no  reason  for  slackening  speed 
going  uphill,  and  the  drivers  see  no  reason 
for  slackening  going  downhill,  so  you  bound 
happily  along  and  nothing  happens ;  only 
occasionally  the  horse  is  lost  when  )^ou  want 
him,  for  he  is  turned  out  to  graze  wherever 
there  is  anything  that  resembles  grass,  with 
nothing  to  stop  him  from  wandering  miles 
away. 
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Yet,  to  do  the  horse  justice,  he  seldom 
wanders  far ;  he  is  not  accustomed  to  be 
held  or  tied  up,  and  he  does  what  is  expected 
of  him.  So  do  the  children.  They  have  no 
nurseries  or  special  care,  so  they  tumble  up, 
part  of  the  happy  family  life,  and  their 
parents  are  not  vexed  with  theories  of  educa- 
tion and  training ;  neither  do  elderly  spinsters 
lecture  to  Mothers'  Unions. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  many  respects 
life  in  South  Africa  diflfers  from  life  in 
England,  and  we  naturally  ask,  "Is  the  gain 
all  on  their  side  ? "  and  then  reluctantly  we 
have  to  turn  to  the  less  pleasant  side  of  the 
picture. 

There  is  a  want  in  Colonial  life, — a  want 
that  is  all  the  greater  because  those  who 
suffer  most  from  it  do  not  know  that  they 
have  it, — and  it  is  the  want  of  something 
old,  some  traditions,  something  to  venerate. 
An  Englishman  does  not  realise  till  he  leaves 
England  all  that  he  owes  to  the  customs  of 
his  land.  The  cathedrals,  universities,  public 
schools,  the  laws  of  society,  the  history  of 
a  great  past,  all  form  part  of  his  character, 
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and  give  him  that  mysterious  heritage  called 
"  tone."  But  the  Colonist  is  brought  into 
contact  with  little  that  is  old — no  old  customs, 
no  old  families,  no  ancient  splendour ;  and 
the  immediate  result  is  seen  most  strongly 
in  the  boys  and  girls  who  grow  up  with 
little  sense  of  reverence  or  admiration. 

Besides  this,  in  the  perpetual  sunshine  of 
South  Africa,  life  is  lived  almost  continually 
out  of  doors,  and  reading  does  not  form  that 
part  of  education  which  it  does  at  home. 
The  larger  proportion  of  the  young  people 
read  little  out  of  school-time,  and  their 
capacity  for  hero-worship  lies  dormant.  They 
have  never  in  imagination  gone  forth  with 
King  Arthur  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail ; 
they  have  never  held  the  bridge  with  the 
Three ;  they  have  not  rescued  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  an  impossible  civil  war ;  they  have 
not  dreamed  of  martyrdom  and  the  Victoria 
Cross.  And  thus  in  a  country  with  no 
established  traditions,  no  venerable  institu- 
tions, the  children  have  grown  up  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  most  advanced  type  of 
youth  in  EnglaDd.     They  have  never  imbibed 
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the  real  tone  of  a  public  school ;  they  have 
never,  unconsciously,  realised  the  solidarity  of 
their  race ;  and  if  they  do  not  love  the 
highest,  it  is  because  they  have  not  seen  it. 

The  character  of  a  nation  or  country  is  so 
intangible  a  thing  that  it  lends  itself  to  no 
statistics,  and  yet  we  know  that  what  we 
desire  for  our  colonies  is  somewhat  on  these 
lines, — that  the  tradition  of  ages,  the  heri- 
tage of  culture,  a  true  aristocracy,  all  that 
makes  England's  sons  brave  and  good  and 
pure,  is  to  be  taken  into  distant  lands  and 
to  lift  the  native  races  to  a  higher  ideal,  a 
better  life.  It  is  a  beautiful  dream,  but  is 
it  anything  more  than  a  dream? 

We  fall  back  on  old  principles,  and  it  is 
only  because  we  seem  to  state  something 
new  that  we  realise  how  far  practice  has 
fallen  short  of  theory  when  we  say  that  the 
true  worth  of  anything  is  not  what  we  get 
out  of  it,  but  what  we  put  into  it. 

The  wealth  of  England  is  not  to-day 
measured  by  corn  averages,  or  the  price  of 
tin,  or  the  prosperity  of  her  manufactures. 
You  must  apply  a  different  test;  and,  thank 
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God,  you  will  hardly  know  where  to  begin, 
and  most  certainly  you  cannot  tell  where  to 
end,  and  the  factors  will  seem  to  have  little 
to  do  with  commerce — lives  of  patient  endur- 
ance and  honest  toil,  men  in  all  ages  who 
have  put  honour  before  success,  families  where 
the  father  was  pure  and  the  mother  prayed 
for  and  trained  the  children  in  all  that  was 
best,  long  years  of  patient  work  never  recog- 
nised, desperate  fighting  for  the  oppressed 
against  fearful  odds,  long  nights  of  watching 
by  sick-beds,  and  of  cheerful  hope  in  darkest 
days, — all  these  things  show  in  no  commercial 
returns,  and  yet  they  have  helped  to  build 
up  the  Empire  on  a  foundation  that  can 
never  fail. 

The  grave  of  a  William  Wilberforce,  what 
is  it — six  feet  of  crumbling  dust?  Yet  we 
know  that  it  outweighs  the  gold  of  Johannes- 
burg or  the  diamonds  of  Kimberley ;  and 
as  we  pause  in  bewilderment,  there  comes 
the  conviction  that  as  the  world  is  constituted, 
there  is  an  eternal  conflict  between  cash  and 
character. 

Character  must  win, — it  always   has  won 
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and  always  will  do  so,  and  the  man  who 
throws  in  his  lot  with  cash  will  in  the  end 
go  under ;  but  few  believe  it  till  distance  has 
given  space  to  judge  impartially. 

Look  at  Livingstone.  As  his  funeral  came 
through  London  not  a  bell  was  tolled,  not  a 
shutter  closed,  yet  to-day  Zanzibar  Cathedral 
stands  on  the  spot  of  the  slave -market  he 
deplored,  and  England  has  spoken  against 
Africa's  open  sore. 

Africa's  millionaires  live  and  die,  and  leave 
their  huge  wealth  to  good  objects,  yet  the 
bulk  of  the  world's  happiness  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  increased  thereby  nor  its  misery 
diminished :  for,  after  all,  it  takes  a  life  to 
touch  lives. 

Then  the  result  is  evident :  if  we  wish 
South  Africa  to  be  a  great  country  we  should 
send  great  persons  thither.  The  native  races 
whom  we  wish  to  rule  in  justice  and  right 
should  never  see  an  Eng-lishman  who  was 
unworthy  of  his  name  ;  and  here  it  may  be 
well  to  draw  a  very  distinct  division.  Not 
of  politics,  —  this  book  has  nothing  to  do 
with  party  politics, — but  to  those  who  know 
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South  Africa  the  distinction  must  always 
remain  between  the  man  who  goes  there 
merely  to  make  his  fortune  and  the  man 
who  makes  his  home  there,  and  by  know- 
ledge of  native  customs,  by  realisation  of  the 
bonds  which  unite  one  race  to  the  other,  by 
personal  contact  with  his  darker  brother 
whose  work  is  so  necessary  to  him,  has  a 
right  to  speak  because  he  knows  what  he  is 
saying,  and  he  dwells  in  the  land  for  which 
he  desires  to  legislate. 

A  careful  study  of  Blue-Books  emphasises 
this,  for  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion 
on  important  matters  between  old  residents, 
whether  they  be  commissioners,  magistrates, 
missionaries,  doctors,  farmers,  or  others.  But 
the  possibility  of  acquiring  great  wealth  in 
South  Africa  has  introduced  an  individual 
who  finds  no  favour  in  England,  and  is  no 
gain  to  Johannesburg.  Sir  William  Butler 
designates  him  as  the  "  Bounder,"  and  he 
gives  the  dictionary  explanation  of  the  ex- 
pression as  "  a  boisterous  overbearing  person." 
Public  opinion  would  prevent  this  person 
from    ever    having    much    influence    in    the 
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councils  of  England,  but  in  a  new  country 
(as  far  as  our  contact  with  it  is  concerned) 
individuals  assume  a  disproportionate  im- 
portance, and  for  a  time  appear  to  be  able 
to  make  their  voice  heard. 

Now,  how  far  is  England  responsible  for 
this  characteristic,  which  is  not  conspicuous 
in  the  mother-country  ?  The  reply  is  obvious, 
that  it  is  a  failing  of  the  individual  rather 
than  the  community ;  and  here  we  have  the 
secret  of  the  character  of  a  new  country. 
For  in  England  individual  life  owes  more 
than  we  know  to  the  acknowledged  standard 
of  the  community,  whereas  in  the  Colonies 
there  is  no  organised  community,  and  the 
individual  who  throws  off  the  tradition  of 
the  old  countr}^  is  unconsciously  starting  a 
new  order  of  things  which  affects  not  himself 
alone  but  the  land  of  his  adoption. 

Now  if  England  had  always  sent  her  best 
to  a  new  country — her  best  sons,  her  best 
traditions,  her  best  goods — she  might  reason- 
ably have  looked  for  a  satisfactory  return  ; 
but  we  know  what  has  been  the  case.  "  Good 
enough   for   the  Colonies"  is  a  phrase  with 
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which  every  one  is  familiar ;  and  goods  that 
were  too  shoddy  for  EngLand  have  been 
shipped  off.  What  was  sown  has  been  fully 
reaped,  as  will  always  be  the  case  every- 
where ;  and  the  results  were  not  foreseen. 

South  Africa  sees  what  we  have  sent  her, 
and  she  forms  her  own  opinion  and  formu- 
lates her  policy.  If  we  have  there  spent 
with  a  niggardly  hand,  keeping  our  choicest 
treasures  at  home,  and  giving  only  what  we 
do  not  want,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  impression  has  grown  up  that  we  are 
governed  by  the  spirit  of  gain  rather  than 
the  wish  to  lay  deep  strong  foundations  of 
a  future  greatness  ?  The  natives  have  been 
the  first  to  give  a  voice  to  what  affects  all 
so  strongly,  and  in  their  eyes  the  white 
man's  character  is  established  as  being  one  of 
personal  gain.  In  Kafirland,  just  before  the 
war,  the  traders  from  East  London  tele- 
graphed to  say  that  they  would  give  £\  a 
bag  for  mealies.  No  sooner  had  this  telegram 
reached  the  trader  of  the  district  than  he  went 
to  the  Kafirs  and  off"ered  them  10s.  a  bag  with- 
out saying  a  word  of  the  rise  in  value. 
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Now  it  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  upon 
that  the  natives  judge  us  not  only  by  the 
enactments  of  law  or  the  sentiments  of  a 
Blue-Book,  but  by  our  actions  in  their  ordi- 
nary daily  dealings  with  us.  Commercial 
honesty  cannot  be  enforced  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  some  words  of  Mary  Kingsley  are 
worth  remembering.  "When  once  you  get 
between  two  races  the  feeling  of  treachery, 
the  face  of  their  relationship  is  altered  for 
ever — altered  in  a  way  that  no  wholesome 
war  or  no  brutality  of  individuals  can  alter." 
A  few  years  ago  any  white  man  could  get 
the  better  of  a  native  in  a  bargain,  but  he 
little  realised  what  he  was  giving  in  exchange 
for  his  present  gain — the  honour  of  England, 
the  dignity  of  his  race,  even  the  future  safety 
of  his  children.  It  will  be  easy  to  deride 
all  this  in  a  review,  and  to  say  that  we  do 
not  show  an  Imperial  spirit ;  yet  we  venture 
to  say  that  it  is  the  men  who  have  been 
grasping,  unfair,  deceitful,  who  have  failed  in 
their  duty  to  the  Empire, — men  who  have  for- 
gotten that  wherever  Britain's  sons  go,  there 
will  England  be  judged  by  their  conduct. 
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The  white  race's  comment  is  not  in  words, 
but  in  the  reflection  of  what  it  takes  for 
England's  standard — a  new  country  is  a  free 
hunting  -  ground,  where  the  strongest  may 
carry  home  his  spoils ;  and  thus  action  is 
changing  into  principles,  and  principles  are 
forming  a  tradition  which  will  not  pass  away. 

Years  ago  a  little  boy  busy  with  paints 
and  brush  was  asked  what  he  was  doing,  and 
his  reply  was,  "  I  am  painting  a  background." 
This  is  what  is  being  done  in  South  Africa 
to  -  day,  and  it  depends  not  only  on  the 
residents  of  the  country,  but  on  England, 
what  that  background  shall  be. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  the 
tendency  of  South  Africa  is  to  give  back, 
not  the  reflection  of  England  at  her  best, 
but  the  picture  of  what  England  may  become 
if  the  commercial  spirit  be  not  restrained. 

It  is  somewhat  striking  that  none  of  these 
fears  are  stirred  when  we  contemplate  the 
thousands  of  fellow-countrymen  in  Canada, 
and  possibly  no  one  has  ever  met  a  man 
from  Canada  who  could  come  under  the  term 
of  a  "  Bounder."     xVnd  yet  there  they  have 
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a  subject  dark-skinned  race,  and  when  we 
pause  to  think  of  it  we  wonder  why  none 
of  the  many  South  African  problems  are 
repeated  in  that  haj^py  country. 

Would  there  be  any  problems  in  South 
Africa  if  one  day  the  world  woke  to  find 
that  all  its  gold  and  diamond  mines  had 
passed  away?  The  result  is  not  difficult  to 
prophesy :  there  would  be  a  sudden  and 
great  exodus  of  the  population,  and  ships 
would  be  provided  to  start  at  once  for  China. 
But  all  the  Grovernment  officials  would  re- 
main, and  the  farmers  and  old  residents, 
and  all  the  missionaries  and  professional 
men ;  and  perhaps  when  the  earth  no  longer 
produced  minerals,  there  would  be  time  to 
realise  the  abundant  harvest  that  mio;ht  be 
made  out  of  fruit  in  the  Eastern  Province 
if  a  scheme  of  light  railways  were  carried 
through  the  district  of  Whittlesea,  where  in 
January  and  February  so  bountiful  a  supply 
of  fruit  rots  on  the  ground  because  there 
is  no  means  of  carrying  it  away.  Hans 
Andersen  never  went  to  Africa,  yet  his 
*  Snow  Queen '  reads  strangely  like  a  South 
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African  parable.  The  splinter  of  ice  strikes 
Kay's  heart,  and  it  becomes  cold  and  dead ; 
diamonds,  ice,  gold,  they  are  much  alike,  and 
they  will  be  to  the  end  of  time ;  but  it  was 
in  the  flower-garden  that  Gerda  found  the 
woman  who  could  conjure.  And  when  love 
and  tears  have  at  last  melted  the  splinter  of 
ice,  the  mystic  word  "  Eternity "  is  formed 
which  sets  the  captive  free,  and  the  children 
run  home  singing — 

"  Eosea  bloom  and  rosea  decay, 
But  we  the  Chriat-child  shall  see  one  day." 

But  the  end  of  the  story  has  not  yet  come 
for  the  children  of  South  Africa,  and  the 
shining  splinter  lies  too  deep  to  be  easily 
reached. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE   VOICE   OF   AUTHORITY. 

Some  extracts  from  the  Commission  are  worthy 
of  notice,  and  the  first  given  cannot  fail  to 
strike  an  Englishman,  who  is  tempted  to  ask 
why  the  conclusions  with  regard  to  religious 
education  differ  so  materially  from  those  put 
forward  by  the  Home  Government. 

But  the  question  would  receive  no  answer, 
so  we  shall  do  better  to  consider  the  Report 
itself : — 

The  Commission  does  not  recommend  any 
measure  of  compulsory  education  for  natives, 
nor  does  it  consider  it  ad\dsable  that  any  system 
of  general  public  undenominational  education,  in- 
dependent of  existmg  missionary  organisations, 
shoidd  be  undertaken  at  present.  There  would 
be  a  distinct  loss  in  the  separation  of  secular  in- 
struction from  moral  and  religious  influences,  and 
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the  cost  of  any  general  scheme  for  the  establish- 
ment of  undenominational  schools  for  native  children 
would  be  prohibitive.  Nor  does  there  appear  any 
present  necessity  to  unduly  force  the  extension  of 
education  among  the  native  population.  Their  own 
growing  desire  for  it,  and  the  energy  exhibited  by 
the  mission  bodies  to  compete  with  each  other  in 
the  matter  of  providing  schools,  seem  to  assure 
considerable  future  expansion.  But  the  resources 
of  these  mission  Churches  are  limited  as  to  men 
and  means,  and  there  are  parts  which  their 
organisations  have  not  reached,  and  in  which  there 
may  be,  and  in  places  is,  a  local  desire  among  the 
natives  for  means  of  education.  With  reference  to 
such  neighbourhoods  and  elsewhere,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  and  decide  upon  the  question  whether 
native  schools  established,  or  to  be  established,  in 
full  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  Government 
and  under  its  supervision,  but  without  European 
missionary  control,  should  be  recognised  and  aided 
or  not.  The  Commission,  while  admitting  that 
there  is  much  opposition  to  the  view,  hold  that 
recognition  and  aid  should  be  given.  The  move- 
ment is  a  legitimate  one,  and  if  such  schools  are 
well  conducted,  adequately  supported  by  local 
native  contributions  or  rates,  comply  with  public 
requirements,  and  arc  recommended  by  responsible 
inspectors,  their  reasonable  claims  should  be  met, 
as  this  course  would  bring  them  under  control, 
and  would  not  only  ensure  that  the  teaching 
should  bo  efficient,  but  that  the  moral  tone  sliould 
be  what  is  desirable. 

K 
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Those  who  have  never  l^een  in  South  Africa 
do  not  realise  to  what  extent  education  has 
grown,  and  they  will  share  the  writer's  sur- 
prise in  talking  to  a  native  whose  ambition 
it  was  to  go  to  an  English  university. 

Years  ago,  after  driving  many  miles  across 
the  veldt,  we  came  to  a  round  mud  hut,  which 
proved  to  be  a  native  school.  As  it  was 
already  full  when  we  went  in,  some  one  had 
to  come  out,  so  the  scholars  were  dismissed, 
and  three  red  Kafirs  sat  on  the  ground, 
wrapped  in  their  blankets,  watching  the 
missionary  make  ink.  But  sight  was  not 
the  only  sense  afi'ected  that  morning,  and 
we  soon  found  it  desirable  to  move  out 
through  the  low  doorway. 

The  teacher  came  out  also,  and  one  of  the 
pupils,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  clad  in  a  patrol 
jacket  of  the  West  Yorkshire  regiment,  sur- 
veyed us  gravely  from  a  little  distance. 

"Are  you  from  home?"  said  the  teacher 
in  faultless  English.  "  I  have  been  to  Eng- 
land and  I  love  the  country." 

Then  he  began  to  talk  of  himself,  by  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  bond  of  uni- 
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versal  brotherhood  which  defies  all  differences 
of  race,  and  his  story  was  on  this  wise  : — 

"  When  I  was  a  boy  I  observed  that  the 
English  were  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world 
because  they  were  educated,  so  I  determined 
to  be  educated.  I  ran  away  from  home  and 
went  to  a  mission  school,  but  my  father 
fetched  me  back  and  beat  me  and  sent  me 
to  work  in  the  mines.  I  ran  away  again  and 
was  again  beaten,  and  then  I  joined  the 
Jubilee  Singers  and  went  to  England.  We 
sang  before  the  Queen  and  in  many  places, 
and  I  saved  all  the  money  I  got  and  put 
myself  to  school  at  a  grammar  school  in 
Wales.  I  stayed  there  till  I  had  made  some 
progress  in  Latin,  and  then  my  money  came 
to  an  end,  so  I  went  to  America  singing,  and 
earned  some  more,  after  which  I  returned  to 
school,  and  was  just  beginning  Greek  when 
my  money  again  came  to  an  end.  So  I 
returned  to  my  own  country  and  became  a 
teacher.  But  why,"  he  cried  with  sudden 
animation,  "  should  our  people  not  be  as  the 
Indians  ?  See !  this  year  one  of  them  is 
Senior  Wrangler."     (The  lists  were  only  out 
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that  week.)  "  1  shall  not  be  satisfied  till  I 
have  been  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge." 

These  are  the  men  who  read  our  papers 
and  know  all  about  us,  though  we  may  know 
nothing  about  them ;  and  probably  at  this 
moment  the  natives  of  South  Africa  know 
far  more  about  England  than  England  knows 
about  the  natives. 

The  second  extract  from  the  Commission 
shows  how  difiicult  it  is  to  enforce  what  is 
desirable,  and  points  indirectly  to  the  com- 
plications that  must  arise  from  the  mixing 
of  two  races.  It  deals  with  the  question  of 
liquor : — 

The  weight  of  evidence  before  the  Commission  in 
regard  to  the  liquor  question  has  been  overwhelm- 
ing in  favour  of  total  prohibition  to  natives.  In 
the  course  of  its  inquiries  in  this  connection  it 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commission  that 
upon  many  farms  in  certain  areas  it  is  the  practice 
to  supply  the  labourers  employed  with  intoxicating 
liquor  as  an  incentive  to  work,  or  as  part  wages. 
This  applies  particularly  to  farms  in  the  wine- 
producing  districts,  and  in  less  degree  to  farms  and 
industrial  estates  of  various  kinds  in  other  parts  of 
South  Africa.     At  some  mines  Kafir  beer  is  sup- 
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plied  to  native  labourers  as  an  anti-scorbutic  under 
regulations  approved  by  Government.  Other  em- 
ployers and  contractors  on  large  works  follow  the 
objectionable  practice  first  described.  It  has  been 
urged  by  some  witnesses  that  the  system  of  stimu- 
lating or  rewarding  labour  by  issue  of  liquor  rations 
is  established  by  long  usage,  and  that  without  it 
labour  cannot  be  procured ;  while  others  contend 
that  the  practice  is  pernicious  and  demoralising, 
and  must  ultimately  lessen  the  physical  value  of 
the  labourer. 

The  Commission  has  carefully  weighed  the  issues, 
and  does  not  consider  that  there  is  sufficient  justi- 
fication, where  the  measure  of  total  prohibition  is 
or  may  hereafter  be  put  in  force,  to  make  any 
exception  from  its  operation  in  respect  of  any  native 
labourers  in  any  part  of  tlie  country.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  resolution  quoted  hereafter,  the  Com- 
mission does  not  oppose  the  use  of  Kafir  beer  by 
such  labourers  in  moderate  quantities  and  under 
due  control. 

In  favour  of  the  exemption  from  prohibition  of 
natives  who  are  Parliamentary  voters,  as  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  excepting  the  Transkei,  it  has  been 
urged  that  having  qualified  for  the  franchise  they 
may  be  assumed  sufficiently  advanced  to  have 
developed  self-restraint  and  self-respect  enough  to 
be  freed  from  all  restrictions  in  respect  to  liquor. 
Experience,  however,  disproves  the  assumption ;  the 
fact  being  that  the  native  is  constitutionally  incap- 
able of  being  a  moderate  drinker,  and  that  he  will 
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drink  to  excess,  and  when  in  drink  all  the  failings 
of  his  nature  assert  themselves. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  natives  themselves 
and  their  best  friends  unitedly  desire  prohibition. 
Even  were  it  otherwise,  the  Commission  would  not 
recommend  an  exemption  which  must  inevitaljly 
increase  the  manifold  obstacles  to  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  prohibitive  legislation. 

Where  the  supply  of  liquor  to  natives  has  been 
prohibited,  difficulty  has  arisen,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, in  the  detection  of  contraventions  of  the 
law.  The  natives  are  unwilling  to  give  information 
against  dealers  from  whom  they  purchase  direct 
illicitly ;  while  low-class  persons,  both  Europeans 
and  coloured,  have  opportunities  of  procuring  liquor 
and  of  supplying  it  to  natives  under  conditions  so 
favourable  as  almost  to  defy  conviction.  The  Com- 
mission recommends  that,  in  order  to  deter  the  class 
of  person  mentioned  from  practices  of  this  kind,  and 
to  deter  licensed  dealers  and  all  others  from  break- 
ing the  law,  the  penalties  attaching  throughout  all 
South  Africa  to  conviction  for  supply  of  liquor  to 
prohibited  persons,  should  be  such  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  serious  light  in  which  the  offence  is 
regarded. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  no  liquor  licence 
should  be  issued  where  the  surroundings  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  licence  is  really  sought  as  a 
cloak  to  cover  illicit  sale  to  natives. 

In  pursuance  of  these  views  resolutions  were 
unanimously  passed  as  follows : — 
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{a)  That  the  sale  or  supply  of  spirituous  liquors 

to  natives  should  be  prohibited. 
{h)  That  the  penalties  for  the  contravention  of 
the  laws  or  regulations  prohibiting  the  sale 
or  supply  of  liquor  to  natives  should  be 
uniformly  severe  throughout  South  Africa, 
(c)  That  no  licence  should  be  granted  to  sell  or 
supply  spirituous  liquors  within  any  native 
location   or   reserve,  or  in  the  proximity 
thereof,  where  the  reasonable  conclusion  is 
that  no  remunerative  business  can  be  con- 
ducted  without   the  sale   and    supply   of 
liquor  to  natives. 
In    regard    to    Kafir   beer   it   was    unanimously 
resolved — 

That  the  manufacture  of  Kafir  beer  containing 
not  more  than  4  per  cent  of  spirit  be  per- 
mitted for  home  consumption ;  that  the  hold- 
ing of  Kafir  beer  parties  on  private  property 
be  under  restrictions,  and  in  native  locations 
or  areas  in  which  natives  are  congregated  be 
regulated  by  Government,  and  that  the  sale  of 
Kafir  beer  be  prohibited. 
The  Commission  bears  in  mind  that  Kafir  beer 
is  food  as  well  as  drink,  and  taken  in  moderation, 
has  proved  itself  of  great  value  as  a  preventive  of 
scurvy  and  kindred  complaints  to  which  the  native, 
whose  diet  seldom  comprises  anything  of  the  nature 
of    green    vegetables,    is    very    liable    to    succumb 
when  unable  to  obtain  a  supply  of  his  accustomed 
beverage. 
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There  is  little  douljt  that  in  this  matter 
the  voice  of  England  will  be  with  the  Com- 
mission, but  in  the  next  extract  we  touch  a 
more  thorny  question.  It  concerns  repre- 
sentation, and  after  saying  that  in  Cape 
Colony  the  natives  have  been  admitted  to  the 
franchise  on  equal  terms,  it  says  : — 

In  Ehodesia  the  law  is  the  same  as  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  but  at  present  there  are  only  fifty-one  native 
voters.  In  Natal,  after  many  years  of  nominal 
accessibility  of  franchise  rights,  only  two  native 
voters  figure  on  the  rolls.  In  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Kiver  Colony,  under  Eepublican  administra- 
tion the  natives  had  no  vote.  One  object  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations  is  to  secure  in  due 
time  in  these  Colonies  also  a  measure  of  representa- 
tion to  the  natives,  which  hitherto  has  not  been 
accorded  to  them.  In  favour  of  this  it  may  be 
urged  that  they  are  rising  in  the  scale  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  they  are  in  many  cases  increasing  in  material 
wealth,  inchiding  the  holding  of  land;  they  are 
becoming  good  workers  in  mines,  and  more  or  less 
skilled  in  other  industries ;  they  contribute  to  the 
revenue  in  direct  and  indirect  taxation ;  their  labour 
is  a  valuable  economic  factor  in  South  Africa,  and 
for  these  reasons  their  interests  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  country, 
otherwise  such  interests  might  unduly  suffer  for 
lack  of  expression  and  publicity. 
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The  Commission  has  the  fullest  confidence  that 
once  the  franchise  in  respect  of  natives  is  placed 
upon  a  fair  and  permanent  basis  throughout  South 
Africa,  more  attention  will  be  given  to  educational 
and  other  interests  of  natives,  which  hitherto  have 
rather  been  in  the  background  or  have  been  pre- 
judiced by  the  more  obtrusive  question  of  their 
political  status. 

The  subject  of  representation  is  closely 
allied  with  that  of  taxation,  and  in  con- 
sidering native  questions  it  is  well  to  realise 
how  much  the  natives  contribute  to  the 
revenue.  It  is  a  little  startlinsj  to  see  how 
dependent  British  South  Africa  is  on  the 
native  when  we  remember  that  besides  tax- 
ation all  the  actual  work  in  the  country  is 
done  by  natives.  Once  more  we  quote  Sir 
William  Butler : — 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  him 
[the  native]  is  the  fact  that  while  we  need  him 
very  much  he  does  not  need  us.  He  could  do 
without  U8,  and  under  the  present  conditions  of 
life  in  South  Africa  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  we  could  not  do  without  him.  If  it  be  even 
remotely  true  that  the  withdrawal  of  40,000  Chinese 
from  the  mines  of  the  Witwatersrand  would  cause 
the  industry  of  that  region  to  collapse,  what  would 
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happen  if  the  200,000  black  men  who  are  at  work 
in  Johannesburg  in  mines  and  other  occupations 
were  to  leave  their  employments  ? 

Koughly  speaking,  it  would  be  correct  to  say 
that  at  least  eighteen  -  twentieths  of  all  manual 
labour  in  South  Africa  is  performed  by  black  or 
coloured  people.  As  we  know  labour  in  England, 
they  are  the  only  labourers.  From  infancy  to 
age  the  white  man  has  his  labour  done  by  the 
black  "  brother "  (?).  The  white  baby  is  rocked 
in  the  cradle  or  wheeled  in  the  perambulator  by 
a  black.  A  native  digs  the  dead  man's  grave. 
A  coloured  coachman  drives  the  white  bride  and 
her  white  husband  from  the  white  man's  church. 
It  is  absolutely  and  entirely  true  of  this  black 
man  to  say  that  he  is  equally  at  home  in  mind- 
ing the  baby  or  mining  the  mine. 

And  yet  we  are  constantly  being  told  that  the 
black  man  won't  work.  'Tis  a  sermon  which  our 
white  brethren  are  never  tired  of  preaching.  They 
were  preaching  it  when  I  was  here  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  They  are  at  it  still.  Turning  back  the 
leaves  into  the  time  of  that  dead  generation,  I  find 
this  is  what  I  then  wrote  about  it  at  Kimberley : 
"  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australasia 
have  all  sent  their  representatives  to  Kimberley. 
The  African  delves  in  the  mine,  the  representa- 
tives from  the  rest  of  the  world  buy,  sell,  and 
drmk  in  the  town."  If  Johannesburg  be  sub- 
stituted for  Kimberley  the  description  will  stand 
fairly  well  to-day.  Indeed  a  philosopher  might 
possibly    derive    some    comfort    from    the    marked 
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devotion  to  parental  example  which,  in  this  re- 
spect at  least,  the  present  white  generation  shows 
to  that  which  went  before  it.  Despite  Mr  Kip- 
ling's pessimism  we  do  not  forget. 

We  turn  to  see  statistics  with  regard  to 
taxation,  and  the  figures  from  the  Report 
are  by  no  means  inconsiderable : — 

An  estimate  of  2  s.  per  head  per  annum  as  the 
average  amount  contributed  by  all  the  natives 
throughout  British  South  Africa  in  indirect  tax- 
ation appears  to  be  a  fair  one,  and  as  that  is 
the  amount  shown  by  the  Basutoland  and  Bechu- 
analand  figures — and  no  equally  definite  figure  is 
before  it — the  Commission  accepts  it  as  a  basis 
of  calculation.  On  this  basis  the  amount  con- 
tributed in  duty  on  imported  goods  by  the  whole 
native  population  of  the  coimtry  is  £465,266. 

The  articles  which  bring  in  the  largest  sum 
are  blankets  and  rugs,  which  are  subject  to  the 
duty  of  25  per  cent.  Hoes  and  agricultural  im- 
plements are  free. 

The  Commission  has  no  recommendation  to  make 
in  regard  to  individual  duties,  and  points  out  that 
the  way  to  increase  the  total  of  the  native's  con- 
tributions to  the  revenue  under  this  head  is  to 
increase  his  wants  and  his  capacity  to  earn  money, 
while  at  the  same  time  creating,  if  possible,  a  con- 
dition of  things  which,  by  natural  pressure,  will 
compel  the  native  to  work  more  continuously. 
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Turning  now  to  direct  taxation — 

In  the  shape  of  poll-  or  ordinary  hut -tax  the 
natives  paid  during  1903-4  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  South  Africa    .  .        £792,094 

In  general  rate  for  local  purposes 
under  the  Glen  Grey  Act,  Divi- 
sional Council  road  rate,  passes, 
they  paid         .  .  .  .  80,454 

£872,548 


The  proceeds  of  the  Divisional  Council  rate,  and 
of  taxation  under  the  Glen  Grey  Act,  are  spent  by 
and  on  the  natives  themselves,  through  their  local 
governing  bodies,  for  local  purposes.  The  Europeans, 
however,  benefit  in  common  with  the  natives  in  re- 
spect of  expenditure  on  roads,  which  absorbs  a  large 
share  of  the  amount  collected  in  rates  from  the 
native  people.  Deducting  the  estimated  total  of 
these  rates  and  taxes,  say,  approximately,  £19,000, 
there  remains  an  amount  of  £853,000  annually 
contributed  by  the  natives  in  direct  taxation  for 
general  purposes,  or  about  3  s.  9d.  per  head  of 
the  total  population  of  4,652,662. 

No  figures  are  available  to  show  how  much  of 
the  total  annual  expenditure  of  every  Government 
should  be  fairly  charged  to  the  natives,  if  an  ac- 
curate account  were  struck  with  them.  The  first 
cost  of  the  administration  of  natives  and  their 
affairs,  shown  in  the  various  Budgets,  amounts  to 
a  little  over  £484,000.  But  this  first  cost  of 
administration  is  arrived  at  in  various  ways,  the 
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same  head  of  expenditure  being  sometimes  charged 
to  the  natives  and  sometimes  not.  For  instance, 
in  Natal  the  amount  is  £25,000  only,  the  cost 
of  magistrates  and  police,  &c.,  not  being  taken 
into  account  in  this  figure. 

The  more  we  look  into  the  subject  of  the 
races  in  South  Africa,  the  more  we  see  that 
each  is  dependent  in  a  measure  on  the  other. 
We  cannot  now  consider  the  country  as  if 
the  white  man's  rule  had  never  been  there, 
for  we  have  gone  and  made  changes,  and 
the  native  can  never  again  slip  back  into 
his  old  place.  He  does  not  desire  it,  and 
nothing  is  a  greater  mistake  than  to  think 
that  the  black  man  wishes  to  oust  the  white 
man  :  he  wishes,  naturally,  to  get  rid  of  any 
injustice  he  may  receive  at  the  hand  of  the 
white  man  ;  but  such  treatment  at  present  he 
regards  as  exceptional,  and  caused  by  indi- 
viduals, not  by  the  will  of  the  Government. 

That  this  faith  is  somewhat  shaken  just 
now  none  who  have  talked  to  Zulus  can 
doubt,  but  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  restore 
their  confidence.  We  will  take  a  page  out 
of  the  evidence  of  the  late  Commission,  and 
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hear  what  one  of  the  natives,  a  man  named 
Kuneme,  has  to  say  for  himself: — 

3fr  Samuelson. — Pass  on  now  to  the  next  state- 
ment, in  which  you  say  you  disagree  with  Maling. 
— I  disagreed  with  him  when  he  said  that  land 
should  be  got  in  some  of  the  other  colonies,  and 
somewhere  else,  to  establish  the  natives  in  a  large 
settlement — a  colony,  as  it  were.  We  are  all  the 
subjects  of  the  same  king,  and  under  the  same 
Government  with  the  white  people.  Whether  we 
are  in  this  colony  or  in  other  adjoining  colonies, 
we  lived  amongst  them  and  have  lived  amongst 
them  for  years.  We  should  not  aim  at  separating 
ourselves  from  them  and  having  a  sort  of  country 
of  our  own.  We  must  live  amongst  them,  and  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  we  will  be  placed  entirely 
under  the  same  laws  as  the  white  people  amongst 
whom  we  live.  Our  independent  existence  as  a 
people  has  passed  away  long  ago.  We  have  been 
subjects  of  the  British  Government  for  many  years, 
and,  according  to  our  usages,  the  subject  race  had 
to  adopt  and  to  come  under  the  laws  of  the  con- 
quering race.  It  is  understood  that  that  was  so : 
those  who  became  masters,  became  masters  in  every 
respect,  and  their  laws  became  the  laws  of  the 
subject  people.     That  is  what  I  wish  to  say. 

Mr  Hamilton. — What  would  the  native  popula- 
tion do  if  they  were  left  to  rule  themselves  ?  AVhat 
would  become  of  them  if  there  were  no  white  men 
to  rule  and  to  protect  them  ? — If  the  white  people 
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and  the  King  were  to  desert  us  now  and  to  leave 
us  here,  there  is  a  large  section  of  us  who  have 
approximated  to  a  great  extent  to  the  white  man's 
ways  of  living,  to  the  white  man's  thoughts,  and  to 
the  white  man's  way  of  doing  things ;  and  there 
is  a  large  number  of  us  natives  who  have  not 
advanced  at  all,  who  have  remained  as  they  were 
practically  in  former  days.  I  am  afraid  that  those 
who  thus  remained  in  their  former  state  would  kill 
us  all,  particularly  civilised  natives,  because  we 
have  bought  lands :  they  do  not  approve  of  the 
ownership  of  lands.  They  know,  too,  that  when- 
ever there  has  been  a  war  against  other  natives 
like  ourselves,  we  have  always  been  with  the 
Government,  and  gone  out  to  assist  them  in  those 
wars ;  and  when  there  has  been  a  war  between 
white  people  we  have  been  with  our  rulers.  There- 
fore we  feel  we  are  far  better  under  our  Govern- 
ment, and  would  be  far  better  than  if  we  were 
deserted  and  left  to  the  mercies  of  our  people. 

And  would  the  heathen  natives  fight  amongst 
themselves  ? — Yes,  they  would  ;  because  every  chief 
would  like  to  be  the  biggest  chief,  and  there  would 
be  struggles  amongst  them  for  supremacy. 

There  would  be  no  longer,  then,  any  security 
for  life  or  property  ? — That  is  so :  the  person  who 
would  have  the  greatest  strength  to  overcome  others 
would  come  to  the  top  and  be  supreme. 

Our  independent  existence  as  a  p)eo2:le  has 
passed  away  long  ago.     These  are  remarkable 
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words,  and  they  are  worthy  of  consideration, 
for  they  do  much  to  disabuse  the  ordinary 
Englishman  of  the  idea  that  the  constant  aim 
of  the  natives  is  to  throw  oflf  the  British  yoke 
in  rebellion,  and  be  once  more  an  independent 
people.  Whatever  the  future  holds  for  South 
Africa,  the  original  condition  of  the  country 
will  never  come  again. 

We  may  picture  the  splendid  dark-skinned 
men  in  their  myriads  sweeping  down  the 
heights,  led  by  their  chiefs,  with  the  grand 
range  of  mountains  in  the  background  and 
the  glorious  vault  of  sky  above  them,  and 
we  hear  the  war-cry,  and  know  that  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  another  not  a 
single  white  man's  voice  is  raised  in  authority, 
and  all  the  civilisation  of  the  white  man's 
world  has  been  set  aside. 

But  it  will  never  be  anything  more  than 
a  picture,  for  if  the  white  man's  rule  were 
removed,  the  native  would  still  wish  to  model 
his  kingdom  on  the  same  lines  :  he  has  passed 
out  of  his  barbaric  state,  and  as  the  Princess 
said  to  the  little  schoolmaster,  Mark,  "  Nothing 
ever  comes  over  asjain." 
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A  step  forward  has  been  made  and  it  is 
impossible  to  go  back,  and  perhaps  at  this 
moment  nothing  is  of  such  supreme  import- 
ance as  that  each  race  should  understand 
the  other. 

England  has  been  so  repeatedly  told  that 
the  natives  are  idle  and  will  not  work  by 
the  men  in  South  Africa  whose  voice  is 
most  clearly  heard,  that  one  statement  in  the 
Commission  comes  as  a  surprise. 


The  theory  that  the  South  African  natives  are 
hopelessly  indolent  may  be  dismissed  as  being  not 
in  accordance  with  the  facts.  Even  the  simple 
wants  of  the  native  population  cannot  be  supplied 
without  some  degree  of  exertion.  The  population 
of  4,652,662  has  to  derive  its  sustenance  from  a 
soil  which  is  not  everywhere  fertile,  and  the  native 
agriculturist  has  to  contend  with  the  same  draw- 
backs of  drought  and  pestilence  that  beset  the 
European  farmer.  The  labour  of  tilUng  the  soil, 
weeding,  and  reaping  is  shared,  but  is  by  no  means 
exclusively  performed,  l)y  the  native  women ;  and 
the  representation  of  the  native  living  at  his  own 
village  a  lazy  and  luxurious  life,  supported  by  his 
wife  or  wives,  is  misleading. 

The  main  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  labwir 
diliiculties  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

L 
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The  native  populations  have  always  been  pas- 
toral and  agricultural. 
The   rapid  increase  of   South  African  labour 
requirements,  particularly  during   the   last 
quarter  of  a  century,  has  found  them  to 
a    great    extent    unprepared   to   meet    the 
new  conditions  which  surround  them. 
The  normal  condition  of  native  life  is  that  of 
a  small  cultivator  and  herdsman,  and  the 
circumstances  of  their  history  have  never 
developed  among  them  a  class  accustomed 
to,  and  dependent   upon,  continuous  daily 
labour. 
The  inexpensiveness  of  their  living,  the  limited 
nature  of  their  wants,  and  the  comparative 
absence  of  incentive  to  labour. 
The  terms  on  which  they  occupy  the  land. 
Given  such  a  population,  possessing  easy  access 
to  the  land,  it  would  have  been  extraordinary  if  the 
present  situation  had  not  followed  on  a  very  rapid 
growth  of  industrial  requirements. 

Except  in  the  case  of  farm  labour  and  the  like, 
which  is  specially  suited  to  the  native,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  what  is  known  as  paid  labour 
generally  means  to  the  native,  as  a  rule,  absence 
from  home  and  family,  and  in  some  employments 
irksome,  and  often  hard  and  dangerous  work,  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  ease,  comforts,  and  pleasures 
of  native  village  life.  As  further  discouragements, 
there  have  been  breaches  of  agreement  by  con- 
tractors, misrepresentations  by  labour  agents  and 
touts,  and  occasional  harsh  treatment,  which  have 
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tended  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  native.  The 
rate  of  wages,  nominally  high,  has  to  be  considered 
in  relation  to  the  purchasing  power  of  money  at 
present  South  African  prices,  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  native  has  as  a  rule  to  pay  top 
prices  for  his  purchases. 

Now  this  is  not  an  individual  opinion,  but 
the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  and  as  we 
lay  it  down  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  "  What 
is  the  good  of  a  Royal  Commission  ? "  Is 
it  a  Micawber-like  proceeding  which,  when 
it  is  once  written  down,  is  thrown  aside  and 
thought  of  no  more,  or  is  it  really  an  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge  on  which  future  actions 
are  based? 

If  the  latter  be  the  correct  view%  then  it 
is  worth  while  to  reconsider  the  economic 
conditions  of  Natal  on  the  lines  suggested 
by  Mr  Justice  Beaumont,  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  whose  evidence  points  out 
a  way  in  which  native  labour  might  be  used 
profitably  while  the  natives  remained  on  the 
land.  Strange  it  is  that  while  in  England 
the  cry  is  how  to  get  men  back  to  the  land, 
in  South  Africa  the  great  efi'ort  has  been  to 
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take  them  from  the  land  to  the  centres  of 
commercial  industry.  It  is  all  part  of  that 
upside-down  policy  which  would  make  the 
author  of  '  Through  the  Looking- Glass '  the 
truest  historian  in  South  Africa. 

We  will  consider  Mr  Justice  Beaumont's 
point  of  view  when  he  was  asked — 

Have  you  studied  or  thought  at  all  of  what 
is  called  individual  tenure  in  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies  ? — I  have  no  experience  of  the 
neighbouring  colonies,  but  I  have  suggested  that 
a  trial  should  be  made  in  Natal,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  little  bit  of  ill  luck,  I  should  have 
carried  it  out  in  my  own  division.  I  feel  certain 
that  there  is  a  very  strong  chance  of  its  proving 
successful  if  it  is  only  carried  out  as  I  say,  in 
a  limited  area,  with  proper  supervision,  and  by  a 
proper  selection  of  people  to  start  with.  I  think 
the  thing  can  be  done,  but  it  is  a  thing  that  you 
must  start  in  a  small  way  and  let  it  grow.  I 
think  that  it  would  succeed,  but  we  have  as  yet 
made  no  attempt.  The  only  attempt  that  has 
been  made  in  this  colony  has  been  by  a  few 
missionaries,  and,  as  I  have  said  all  along,  they 
failed  because  they  tried  to  mix  up  the  rehgious 
and  social  sides  of  the  business,  and  there  was 
no  independent  supervision.  I  think  that  if  a 
suitable  piece  of  land  was  selected,  and  if  men 
who    were    willing    to    try    the    experiment    were 
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planted  on  that  land,  but  put  under  European 
supervision  and  guidance,  it  would  be  found  to 
be  a  success.  I  believe  that  this  country  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  small  farmers,  and  we  cannot 
cultivate  the  country  or  get  what  we  ought  to  get 
out  of  it  because  no  Europeans  will  go  on  small 
plots  of  land,  as  it  will  not  support  them,  and  it 
does  not  pay  them.  They  want  large  farms.  And 
if  you  attempt,  as  we  have  attempted  over  and 
over  again,  to  introduce  European  small  settlers, 
they  will  come  to  grief :  it  will  not  do.  A  point 
on  which  I  am  perhaps  singular  in  my  opinion,  as 
far  as  present  conditions  are  concerned,  and  as  far 
as  present  prospects  are  concerned,  is  that  I  think 
that  Natal  w^ill  never  be  a  white  man's  country. 
I  say,  "  Very  well,  if  you  can  import  Europeans  on 
a  large  scale,  and  plant  them  in  the  country  so  that 
they  can  earn  a  proper  living  and  establish  them- 
selves, well  and  good ;  but  have  you  ever  done  so, 
and  have  you  ever  succeeded  ?  It  has  always  been 
a  failure.  The  country  does  not  lend  itself  to  it. 
The  conditions  are  not  favourable,  and  we  have  not 
got  the  money,  the  means,  to  launch  out  on  a  big 
scheme  in  a  proper  way ;  and  until  the  country  is 
prepared  to  do  that  it  is  hopeless."  I  admit  that, 
supposing  we  were  to  find  some  mineral  wealth 
which  would  create  local  industries  and  bring  in  a 
white  population,  there  might  be  something  in 
that.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Transvaal  or  of 
the  Orange  Kiver  Colony,  where  conditions  are 
quite  different ;  but  I  say  of  Natal,  "  What  is 
there  to  make  this  a  white  man's  country  ? "     And 
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if  you  once  recognise  the  fact  that  you  have  your 
Europeans  increasing  at  a  small  percentage,  and  that 
you  have  your  natives,  on  the  other  hand,  protected 
in  every  favourable  way  from  everything  that  used 
to  kill  them  off  in  the  old  days,  and  that  you  have 
them  multiplying  at  an  enormous  rate — what  is 
going  to  be  the  end  of  it  ?  If  you  once  recog- 
nise the  fact  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  black  man's 
country,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  it.  I  say  if 
you  will  only  educate  these  natives  and  train  them 
to  be  an  agricultural  people,  you  will  have  the 
whole  country  cultivated  in  time  by  these  people, 
and  they  will  produce  ten  times  the  wealth  out  of 
the  country  that  they  are  doing  now ;  and  not  only 
that,  but  you  will  support  three  or  four  times  the 
white  population  that  would  be  supported  under 
any  other  circumstances.  The  country  has  to  be 
developed  by  the  black  man  under  European  super- 
vision if  it  is  going  to  be  made  anything  of  at  all. 

Supposing  the  country  produces,  through  native 
agriculturists,  ten  times,  as  you  would  say,  more 
than  it  now  produces,  would  you  be  able  to  grow 
as  much  stuff  for  export  ? — That  is  quite  possible : 
you  never  know  what  the  possibilities  are.  Take 
cotton,  for  instance.  Our  difficulty  in  experiments 
of  that  kind  has  always  been  labour.  But  suppos- 
ing that  I  had  a  district  which  was  occupied  by 
small  agriculturists,  as  it  is  in  other  countries,  and 
supposing  that  these  men  were  going  in  for  an 
industry  like  that  because  they  found  that  they 
could  export,  then  they  would  all  help  each  other, 
and  the  laboiu'  difficulty  would  be  got  over.     With 
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this  difficulty  surmounted  there  would  be  all  sorts 
of  possibilities.  I  do  not  suppose,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  we  would  grow  nothing  but  mealies, 
although  mealies  can  be  grown  on  every  hill  and 
in  every  valley  of  the  country.  Of  course  the 
market  for  that  is  limited,  I  understand,  and  that 
is  what  keeps  back  Natal.  That  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  you  cannot  have  a  white 
population  in  Natal,  because  up  to  the  present  time 
you  have  not  discovered  any  staple  article  of  export. 
You  cannot  grow  a  great  quantity  of  anything, 
because  you  are  limited  to  your  local  market. 


At  this  point  we  begin  to  see  a  South 
Africa,  happy  and  prosperous  with  a  new 
prosperity,  not  a  land  of  savage  tribes  and 
perpetual  warfare,  nor  a  land  of  a  great 
struggle  for  wealth  where  commercial  mag- 
nates grow  rich  and  retire ;  but  a  land 
where  the  subject  races  move  with  a  peaceful 
freedom  in  their  own  homes,  happy  under 
British  rule  and  guidance,  and  confident  that 
no  one  will  rob  them  of  their  rights. 

The  Blue-Books  desire  it,  the  natives  them- 
selves desire  it,  and  perhaps  the  rest  of  the 
British  Empire  would  desire  it  if  every  one 
understood  the  matter.     Maggie  Tulliver  was 
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sure  that  she  could  have  understood  the 
mystery  of  her  aunt's  bonnet  if  it  had  been 
explained  to  her,  and  on  the  same  lines 
perhaps  we  could  understand  the  black  and 
white  tangle  if  the  right  exponent  came  our 
way ;  but  we  must  beware  of  the  ever-ready 
danger  which  beset  Eehoboam,  w^ho  forsook 
the  counsel  of  the  old  men  and  followed  the 
advice  of  the  young  men,  thus  bringing  about 
results  he  little  foresaw. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

CAUSES    OF    FRICTION. 

"  The  law  under  which  I  was  born  is  the 
law  of  the  English  people  —  the  law  under 
which  any  one  who  is  wronged  by  somebody 
else  has  some  one  to  inquire  on  his  behalf 
and  to  protect  him." 

England  may  well  be  content  with  this 
summary  of  her  rule  given  by  a  Zulu,  and 
yet  the  words  are  strangely  at  variance  with 
the  statement  of  the  headman  who  said  that 
the  English  had  made  their  land  become  to 
them  a  land  of  tears.  In  which  of  the  two 
extremes  does  the  truth  lie  ? 

Unhesitatingly  we  follow  a  great  example, 
and  we  say  that  it  lies  in  both ;  for  while 
the  law  is  all  that  the  Zulu  expresses,  the 
practice  of  the  white  people  residing  in  South 
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Africa  is  often  strangely  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  England's  law.  If  the  white  men  in 
the  country  had  been  all  high  Government 
officials  and  missionaries,  or  if,  in  a  word, 
they  had  each  had  the  heart  of  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone  in  his  early  days,  there  would 
never  have  been  any  friction  between  the 
races ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  to  consider 
not  what  might  have  been  in  that  vast  land 
which  we  call  our  own,  but  what  actually  is. 

Now,  possibly,  the  following  incident  will 
give  a  clue  to  the  spirit  of  distrust  and 
suspicion  which  the  natives  feel  for  us 
to-day. 

Among  the  Kafirs  there  is  a  custom  that 
certain  of  their  great  men  wear  ivory  arm- 
lets, and  for  these  armlets  they  would  give 
the  value  of  two  or  three  pounds.  But  an 
English  manufacturer  discovered  a  substance 
resembling  ivory,  in  which  he  could  make 
armlets  at  a  cost  of  something  like  eleven- 
pence apiece.  So  he  made  them  by  the 
thousand  and  sent  them  out  to  the  traders 
at  a  small  profit ;  but  the  traders  saw  no 
reason  for  explaining  to  the  chiefs  that  they 
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were  of  an  iuferior  quality  to  ivory,  and  in 
some  cases  they  sold  them  for  the  original 
price.  The  chief  lay  down  in  his  hut  before 
the  fire,  and  his  armlet  melted  from  his  arm. 
The  native  races  are  in  their  infancy,  but 
even  a  child  learns  whom  he  can  trust,  and 
this  commercial  immorality  has  sown  seeds 
that  generations  wdll  not  eradicate.  The 
white  man  is  a  man  who  comes  to  take 
what  he  can  get,  and  they  must  be  on  the 
defensive. 

"  What  have  you  come  to  get  ? "  they  asked 
a  bishop.  "  The  last  white  man  came  for  our 
diamonds,  the  man  before  came  for  our  gold, 
and  then  one  came  for  our  men  to  work  in 
his  mines.     AVhat  will  you  take  from  us  ? " 

There  would  be  one  efi*ective  way  of  saving 
South  Africa  if  it  were  possible,  and  that 
would  be  the  enforcement  of  a  Pass  Law  for 
white  people,  which  would  only  admit  to  the 
country  men  who  were  fit  to  be  there.  The 
irresponsible  man  who  returns  with  blissful 
inaccuracies  about  the  "  beastly  nigger,"  in 
whose  eyes  he  has  done  so  irreparable  an 
injury  to  his  empire  by  his  conduct,  is  the 
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real  cause  of  the  native  unrest,  and  should 
bear  the  blame  he  gives  to  his  dusky  brother. 
A  paragraph  very  much  to  the  point 
appeared  not  long  ago  in  *  The  Women's 
Tribune,'  and  its  bearing  applies  to  many 
countries. 

It  would  be  well  for  English  people  to  consider 
whether  they  should  not  endeavour  to  avoid  every 
cause  of  irritation,  especially  patronising  or  con- 
temptuous behaviour  and  manners.  It  should  not 
be  an  exceptional  and  derided  trait  to  treat  indi- 
viduals of  subject  peoples  according  to  the  rank 
they  hold  among  themselves,  and  as  gentlemen, 
until  they  are  proved  not  to  be  so,  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  English  law  assumes  the  accused 
to  be  innocent  until  it  is  proved  that  he  is  guilty. 
The  following  little  incident  is  in  point.  A  lady 
travelling  in  Algiers  and  Tunis  with  her  son,  a 
young  lieutenant  fresh  from  Eton  and  the  Wool- 
wich Academy,  told  him  that  if  he  msisted  on 
calling  the  natives  [Moors]  "  niggers "  she  would 
forthwith  cut  the  journey  short  and  return  to 
England.  When,  ultimately,  not  immediately,  they 
did  return,  she  overheard  him  say  to  a  friend, 
"  The  funny  part  about  it,  you  know,  is,  that  these 
Arab  fellows  are  all  gentlemen." 

Yes,  and  what  is  still  funnier,  is  that  they 
expect  us  all  to  be  gentlemen  too.     Not  long 
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ago  a  Zulu  was  talking  (in  faultless  English) 
of  some  of  the  causes  of  the  present  dis- 
quietude, and  in  speaking  of  the  rudeness 
of  some  railway  clerks  to  natives,  he  said, 
"  They  are  not  gentlemen." 

The  obvious  reply  was  that  we  do  not 
expect  railway  clerks  to  be  gentlemen ;  but 
on  reflection  we  find  that,  whatever  their 
birth  may  be,  we  expect  them  to  behave  as 
gentlemen,  and  to  show  to  all  alike  courtesy, 
consideration,  and  attention.  In  all  business 
relations  in  England  we  expect  and  we  find 
these  qualities.  The  country  tradesmen  hands 
the  parcel  across  the  counter  and  thanks  his 
customer,  whether  the  customer  be  the  wife 
of  the  squire  or  the  wife  of  the  labourer ;  for 
though  outside  the  shop  their  relations  would 
be  altered,  inside  his  shop  each  is  his  patron, 
and  as  such  he  gives  them  his  services. 

But  in  South  Africa  you  do  not  find  these 
qualities  exhibited  to  natives ;  it  is  their  place 
to  find  out  what  they  can  for  themselves, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  customers  is  not 
acknowledged  as  any  claim  on  the  manners 
of  those  who  serve  them.     The  native  may  go 
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to  the  railway  station  and  take  his  ticket, 
the  train  may  come  in  and  go  out,  and  no 
one  tells  the  patient  Kafir  that  he  ought 
to  cross  the  line  and  get  in;  for  his  busi- 
ness is  not  the  business  of  any  one  else. 
Now,  no  one  doubts  that  this  state  of 
things,  which  exists  at  many  country  rail- 
way stations,  would  be  strongly  condemned 
by  Government  officials  if  they  were  aware 
of  it ;  but  how  can  they  become  aware  of 
it  ?  In  England  public  opinion  would  soon 
make  itself  heard  if  our  labouring  class 
were  so  treated ;  but  in  South  Africa  public 
opinion  {i.e.,  white  opinion)  does  not  concern 
itself  with  the  native,  and  he  has  no  one  to 
represent  his  case  to  the  Government. 

There  is  a  novel  lately  published,  in  which 
a  little  Egyptian  boy  is  brought  to  Ireland 
to  be  educated  as  an  English  gentleman.  He 
is  clothed  in  English  garments,  has  English 
food  to  eat  and  English  toys  to  play  with, 
but  no  one  really  loves  him  or  understands 
him,  and  at  last  this  mere  baby  starts  off  in 
the  cold  and  wet  to  reach  Cairo  by  himself. 
Of  course  he  is  brought  back,  cold,  and  sad, 
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and  ill,  and  in  a  few  days  he  dies,  babbling 
in  Arabic  to  the  mother  for  whom  he  has 
longed,  and  then  the  lady  who  has  tried  to 
be  kind  to  him  understands  it  all.  He  was 
such  a  little  boy  that  he  could  not  make  his 
sorrow  known ;  there  was  no  mother-love  to 
see  into  the  lonely  child's  heart,  and  so  he 
could  only  be  naughty  as  his  protest  against 
a  great  injustice. 

Does  this  story  at  all  explain  native  risings 
in  South  Africa?  Lacking  an  interpreter, 
they  determine  to  make  themselves  heard 
in  the  only  way  within  their  power,  and, 
like  a  caged  bird,  beat  themselves  to  death 
in  impotent  endeavour. 

It  is  apart  from  our  purpose  to  discuss  here 
the  question  of  Chinese  labour  in  Johannes- 
burg from  the  Chinaman's  point  of  view,  but 
why  was  the  Chinaman  ever  needed  ?  '  The 
Cape  Times,'  July  12,  1899,  helps  us  to  an 
answer : — 

Unfortunately,  however,  those  who  arc  willing 
to  work  frequently  meet  with  treatment  that  makes 
them  prefer  to  remain  in  their  reserves  and  pick 
up   a   living   as   best   they  can.      The  Civil  Com- 
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missioner  of  Vryburg,  for  instance,  gives  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  outrageous  treatment  of  natives 
proceeding  from  that  district  to  the  Transvaal. 
Labour  touts  readily  promise  the  native  wages  of 
£2  per  month  all  round  and  all  found,  but  when 
the  boys  have  walked  the  distance  to  Johannes- 
burg they  frequently  find  that  the  £2  has  dwindled 
down  to  10  s.  This  has  become  generally  known 
in  Bechuanaland,  and  although  many  hundreds 
could  find  ready  employment,  none  will  ofier  to 
go,  as  they  now  distrust  all  promises  made  to  them. 
The  same  tale  comes  from  the  district  of  Taimgs, 
the  Civil  Commissioner  reporting :  "  Such  bad  ac- 
counts have  been  brought  back  that  I  fear  there 
is  very  little  hope  of  the  Johannesburg  mines  ever 
obtaining  a  large  supply  from  Bechuanaland."  Yet 
the  Cape  Government  keep  at  Johannesburg  a 
labour  agent  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the 
natives  of  this  colony  who  go  to  Johannesburg  to 
labour  in  the  mines  receive  fair  treatment. 

We  glance  at  the  date  of  the  paper  with 
a  sigh  of  relief,  for  it  was  written  before  the 
war.     Now,  in  Johannesburg — what  ? 

We  may  well  pause  before  we  answer  the 
question,  though  possibly  a  pause  would  have 
come  better  in  an  earlier  stage  of  Johannes- 
burg's policy. 

Let  us  repeat,  while  we  are  on  this  thorny 
subject,  that  we  do   not  wish   to   treat   the 
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question  as  a  matter  of  party  politics ;  yet 
it  may  well  be  asked,  "  Why  was  it  not  found 
necessary  to  introduce  Chinese  labour  in  the 
Kimberley  mines  ? " 

One  who  knew  Johannesburg  well  wrote 
in  1903  with  regard  to  a  native  Christian 
in  the  mines  : — 

It  is  awfully  sad,  and  yet  it  is  liy  no  means  the 
worst  or  the  only  tragedy  whicli  takes  place  on 
these  thirty  square  miles  of  mines,  fairly  closely 
packed  together.  What  are  men  in  England  doing 
that  they  can  let  thousands  of  their  fellow- 
Christians  die  and  be  thrown  into  a  hole,  buried 
little  better  than  a  dog — die  without  a  Christian 
word  of  advice  for  months  perhaps,  die  amid  all 
the  heathen  vices,  plus  all  the  acquired  vices  of 
white  men,  die  neglected  in  body  and  soul  ? 

There  are  indications  that  the  yield  of  gold 
is  not  what  it  was,  and  wc  quote  the  following 
from  Sir  William  Butler's  article  in  '  The 
Tribune'  of  June  18,  1906:— 

Until  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  this  under- 
ground rock-boring  business  was  carried  on  along 
the  Witwatersrand  by  the  black  men  of  South  Africa. 
In  1899,  immediately  before  the  war,  wlien  the 
"  industry,"  as  it  is  called,  was  at  its  highest  pitch 
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of  development,  some  90,000  black  men  sufficed  to 
put  forth  enough  banket  rock  to  give  a  monthly 
yield  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling. 
In  these  first  eight  months  of  1899,  91,000  blacks 
and  about  12,000  whites  made  gold  to  a  total 
of  thirteen  millions  sterling,  more  or  less.  Turn 
we  now  to  the  year  1905.  Here  we  find  that 
95,000  natives,  about  35,000  Chinese,  and  some 
15,000  whites  produced  practically  the  same  yield. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  disparity 
between  the  numbers  at  work  and  the  return  of 
gold  produced  in  the  two  periods,  goes  far  to  estab- 
lish the  correctness  of  a  statement  made  to  me 
in  conversation  in  July  or  early  August  1899 
by  the  late  Mr  Seymour — namely,  that  the  reef 
on  the  Witwatersrand  at  certain  depths  was  neither 
in  yield  of  gold  nor  in  working  facilities  what  it 
had  been.  The  reef  is  more  difficult  to  work. 
The  yield  of  the  banket  is  poorer.  There  is  more 
labour,  less  profit.  It  is  not  from  lack  of  labour 
alone,  as  compared  with  the  pre-war  days,  that  the 
mines  have  suffered  of  late.  It  is  that  there  must 
be  more  drilling  with  less  result. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  social 
and  economic  situation  w^hich  the  mines  have 
created  above  ground  at  Johannesburg.  Pro- 
fessions, trades,  shops,  hotels,  banks,  agencies, 
newspapers,  offices  of  every  kind,  have  sprung  up 
on  the  top  of  the  reef.  One  hundred  thousand 
white  people,  of  whom  80,000  are  men,  have  to 
live  above,  while  150,000  blacks  have  to  toil 
below.     Of   these    100,000    whites,    the    majority 
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have  lived,  up  to  the  present  time  at  least,  what 
might  be  called  "  the  sporting  life."  The  cost  of 
living  was  very  high.  The  pound  sterling  in 
Johannesburg  was  not,  and  is  not  to-day,  worth 
more  than  nine  shillings  in  its  purchasing  capacity 
as  compared  with  London.  But  money  came  easily 
if  it  went  quickly.  Everybody  betted  or  gambled, 
or  did  both.  The  white  miner  who  drew  £30  or 
£40  a-month  in  wages  spent  perhaps  half  of  it 
on  himself  or  his  family,  and  gambled  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  with  the  other  half.  He,  like  his  masters, 
had  his  brokers.  So  long  as  things  boomed,  he 
made  money  and  had  a  good  time.  He  lived  upon 
"  booms  "  quite  as  much  as  on  banket-boring.  He 
frequently  became  a  microscopic  magnate.  He 
was  no  longer  a  miner  in  any  of  the  old  meanings 
of  that  term. 

How  will  it  all  work  out  ?  He  would  be  a 
far-seeing  man  who  woidd  answer  that  question, 
but  here  is  a  forecast  of  some  interest  when  we 
remember  the  source  from  which  it  comes.  '  The 
Jewish  Chronicle '  of  Johannesburg,  in  a  leading 
article,  recently  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  The  whole  social  fabric  which  surrounds  us 
is  changing  under  our  very  eyes.  We  can  at  once 
characterise  most  of  the  cities  of  the  British 
Empire  as  English  and  Christian.  Not  so  Johan- 
nesburg. He  who  should  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  was  English  and  Christian  would  soon 
find  himself  confronted  with  some  very  puzzling 
situations.  He  would  soon  discover  that  one,  and 
perhaps  the  indispensable,  factor  in   the  economic 
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life  of  the  town  is  an  element  which  is  neither 
English  nor  Christian,  and  can  hardly  by  any 
conceivable  means  become  either  Anglicised  or 
Christianised.  He  wovild  find  if  his  own  or  any 
other  nationality  were  taken  away  the  town  would 
still  go  on,  but  that  if  the  Chinese  went  the  town 
would  collapse.  .  .  .  Hence  we  conclude  that  Johan- 
nesburg must  in  the  near  future  become  practically 
a  Chinese  town — a  town  in  which  Chinese  will 
be  the  most  important  language,  and  where  the 
dominant  religion  corresponds.  The  old  regime 
was  the  share  market — i.e.,  drawing  money  -from 
the  European  investor  to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
body concerned.  This  must  cease :  .  .  .  they  (the 
men  of  the  old  regime)  will  now  all  "be  glad  if 
they  can  get  out  with  a  whole  skin."  And  then 
in  the  tag  comes  the  best  bit :  "  The  Jew  is  to 
survive  the  exodus  of  all  his  compeers,  because 
he  will  be  able  to  adapt  himself  to. the  changed 
order  of  things." 

No  one  can  complain  of  the  frankness  with 
which  this  article  is  written.  It  may  be  brutal,, 
but  it  has  the  merit  of  plain  speaking.  There  is 
no  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  Chinaman  will 
better  the  position  of  the  white  man  on  the  Eand ; 
no  attempt  to  show  that  the  civilisation  of  Europe 
will  erase  that  of  Asia  in  Johannesburg. 

To    many   at   home   this    Jewish   view   of 

Johannesburcr    wdll   come    with    a    shock    of 

•  surprise,   yet  those  who  have-  never  been  in 
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South  Africa  cannot  disprove  it,  and  it  must 
be  realised  that  no  ready-made  theories  and 
axioms  work  out  correctly  in  that  country 
of  strange  contradictions,  where  all  rivers 
do  not  run  into  the  sea. 

But  it  has  been  well  said,  "  There  are  things 
more  precious  than  gold,  and  amongst  them 
is  the  reputation  of  the  British  race  both  at 
home  and  beyond  the  seas." 


CHAPTER    IX. 


SIDE-LIGHTS. 


In  looking  througli  official  records  of  South 
Africa,  there  are  odds  and  ends  of  evidence 
which  throw  much  light  on  what  has  taken 
place,  and  which  might  have  formed  the  basis 
of  a  policy  that  would  have  avoided  unneces- 
sary friction. 

The  example  of  Mr  Rose  Innes,  Under- 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  in  1882,  is  worth 
giving.     He  was  asked — 

"  Do  you  think  that  it  is  an  important  con- 
sideration that  a  magistrate  should  be  very  patient 
and  forbearing  ? 

And  his  answer  was — 

"  Certainly  I  do ;  and  not  only  that,  but  to  be 
particularly  careful  to  explain  the  principles  upon 
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which  any  judgment  he  may  give  are  based.  I 
might  mention  a  fact  which  took  place  in  King 
WiUiam's  Town  when  I  was  there,  in  regard  to 
the  surrender  of  arms.  The  Peace  Preservation 
Act  had  not  then  been  proclaimed,  but  knowing 
its  object  I  took  upon  myself  to  call  a  meeting  of 
all  the  chiefs  and  principal  headmen  in  the  district. 
On  the  day  appointed  there  was  a  very  large 
muster  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  people, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  address  them  from  the  steps 
of  the  court-house. 

"  I  then  explained  to  them  that,  as  yet,  the  law 
requiring  them  to  surrender  their  arms  was  not  in 
force  in  the  district  of  King  "William's  Town.  I 
told  them  the  different  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
the  circumstances  which  had  necessitated  that  law 
being  made ;  that  they  themselves  had  had  personal 
experience  of  the  evils  of  war,  and  reminded  them 
that  many  of  their  friends  had  been  killed,  and 
that  many  of  those  present  had  suffered  loss  in 
cattle  and  steck.  I  said  that  Government  con- 
sidered that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the 
means  by  which  wars  were  carried  on  were  to  be 
withheld — their  guns,  &c.  But,  I  said,  '  The  law 
to  bring  about  this  is  not  yet  in  operation  in  this 
district;  still,  I  have  told  you  what  it  is,  and  I 
am  much  mistaken  in  the  character  of  the  men 
liere  to-day  whom  I  am  addressing  if  they  will 
not  anticipate  the  action  of  the  law,  and  say  tliey 
will  be  prepared  at  any  time  the  Government  may 
wish  it  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  tlio  Act.' 

"  One  man  stepped  forward  (a  son  of  Toisc)  and 
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said :  '  I  understand  every  word  the  magistrate  has 
spoken.  I  shall  be  here  with  my  people  in  two 
days'  time  with  our  guns.' 

"  I  said,  '  No,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry ;  take  time 
and  think  over  what  I  have  said.  Go  back  to 
your  kraals  and  tell  your  people  what  I  have  told 
you,  so  that  the  matter  is  thoroughly  understood ; 
but  in  fourteen  days'  time  I  shall  be  here  ready 
to  receive  the  guns.' 

"  I  took  care  not  to  place  myself  in  the  false 
position  of  making  an  order  for  the  surrender  of 
their  arms,  upon  the  issue  of  the  proclamation 
which  gave  that  authority,  but  explained  to  them 
how  it  was  the  proclamation  had  not  yet  been 
issued.  Within  fourteen  days  the  people  came 
in  bringing  their  guns,  which  were  registered  as 
fast  as  they  could  be  handed  in.  The  people 
understood  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
law,  and  were  prepared  to  abide  by  it.  I  mention 
this  to  show  how  much  careful  explanation  facili- 
tates carrying  out  even  the  most  obnoxious 
measures." 

The  Chairman  then  asked  wdiether  his  first 
endeavour  was  to  get  the  leading  men  and 
make  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
case,  and  Mr  Rose  Innes  said — 

"  Yes ;  and  that  is  the  way  I  think  it  should  be 
done.  You  cannot  ignore  the  chiefs,  who  are  re- 
spected   by    their   people   from    traditional    causes. 
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You  must  work  through  the  chiefs,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  operation  of  Government  will  have 
to  include  the  headmen  and  chiefs,  and  through 
them  it  goes  to  the  other  people  who  are  very 
greatly  influenced  Ly  the  effect  you  have  made 
on  the  chiefs  and  headmen,  and  the  influence  you 
exercise  over  them.  Then,  again,  I  might  mention 
an  instance  to  show  how  the  power  of  a  chief  may 
be  sometimes  counteracted.  Immediately  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Gaika  rebellion,  knowing  that  the 
sympathy  among  the  Gaikas  for  the  Geelekas  would 
be  very  great,  and  that  every  eflbrt  would  be  made 
by  Sandilli  and  his  people  to  induce  all  the  Gaikas 
in  the  district  and  other  natives  in  the  colony  to 
join  them  in  the  rebellion  against  the  Government, 
I  called  a  meeting  of  the  same  kind  as  I  have  just 
referred  to,  and  told  them  that  no  doubt  overtui'es 
would  be  made  to  them  by  these  people  of  San- 
dilli's  and  his  councillors  to  join  them,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  they  did  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  could  not  say,  '  You  who  are  for  the 
rebels,  stand  on  this  side,  and  you  who  are  for  the 
Government,  stand  on  that ' ;  but  I  proposed  that 
every  man  who  desired  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Government  should  express  his  intention  of  loyalty 
by  obtaining  a  certificate  or  rather  ticket.  The 
form  was  provided,  and  it  was  issued  and  granted 
to  tlie  natives,  who  in  very  large  numbers  made 
application  for  these  tickets.  The  consequence  was 
that  when  the  overtures  came  from  Sandilli  they 
said,  'We  have  already  gone  to  Government'  ;  and 
the  effect  in  checking  the  spread  of  the  rebellion 
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was  very  marked,  although  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  every  man  who  had  a  ticket  remained  loyal ; 
but  still  the  issuing  of  these  tickets  had  a  very 
restraining  influence,  and  the  chief's  authority  was 
to  a  considerable  extent  counteracted." 

And  yet  the  man  who  had  this  genius  for 
managing  natives  was  never  made  a  governor 
in  South  Africa.  Truly  our  mistakes  of  omis- 
sion equal  our  mistakes  of  commission  in  that 
little-understood  country. 

The  personality  of  one  in  authority  affects 
a  native  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  Report  of  the  Commission 
of  1881  stated  that— 

Anything  in  the  nature  of  an  abstract  idea  like 
"  Government "  is  to  the  native  next  to,  if  not 
altogether,  impossible ;  and  he  is  apt  to  be  alto- 
gether confounded  by  the  frequent  or  sudden 
changes  of  Party  Administration.  The  European 
may  long  for  the  bustle,  the  ceremonial,  and  the 
culture  that  are  to  be  found  at  a  civilised  seat  of 
government.  But  the  Kafir  seeks  his  chief  with 
very  different  aims  and  objects.  Tribal  fathers 
approach  the  chief  to  talk  with  him  on  their 
grievances,  personal  or  tribal,  or  to  feast  with  him 
on  appropriate  occasions ;  the  tribal  youth  visit 
him  to  offer  their  services  to  him  in  return  for 
cattle ;    while  all   have  freedom  of  access  to  him 
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whom  they  regard  as  at  once  their  fatlier  and 
leader,  the  source  of  honour  and  the  dispenser  of 
justice. 

But  there  is  much  in  this  old  volume  that 
is  not  sufficiently  remembered,  and  some 
words  of  Mr  Ayliff  are  worth  laying  to 
heart : — 

"  Let  a  native  once  understand  the  full  import 
of  the  written  words  conveying  to  him  his  own 
land ;  let  him  know  that  the  magistrate  is  ready 
to  protect  him  in  his  rights ;  let  him  appreciate 
that  it  is  something  to  lose  in  case  of  disloyalty, 
and  you  have  a  guarantee  for  his  fidelity  such  as 
no  other  assurance  can  give." 

Without  doubt,  questions  concerning  land 
are  of  supreme  importance,  and  in  the  recent 
report  we  read  that — 

The  Commission  is  of  opinion  and  recommends — 

(1)  That  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  lands 
dedicated  and  set  apart,  or  to  be  dedicated  and  set 
apart,  as  locations,  reserves,  or  otherwise,  should  bo 
defined,  delimited,  and  reserved  for  the  natives  by 
legislative  enactment. 

(2)  That  this  should  1)0  done  with  a  view  to 
finality  in  the  provision  of  land  for  the  native 
population,  and  that  thereafter  no  more  land 
should  bo  reserved  for  native  occupation. 
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(3)  The  creation,  subject  to  adequate  control, 
of  native  locations  for  residential  purposes,  near 
labour  centres  or  elsewhere,  on  proof  that  they 
are  needed. 

(4)  That  the  right  of  occupation  of  the  lands, 
so  defined  and  set  apart,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
condition  of  forfeiture  in  case  of  rebellion. 

Indirectly,  the  evidence  shows  that  a 
greater  security  in  land  -  tenure  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  labour  market,  and  the 
opinion  of  Kev.  G.  H.  Hulett  in  Natal  is 
worth  quoting.     He  was  asked — 

Why  would  they  go  out  to  labour  more  if  they 
had  a  holding  of  their  own  than  they  do,  having 
none,  now  ? — I  find  a  native  dearly  loves  to  have 
a  piece  of  land,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  if  he 
knew  that  he  had  his  own  piece  of  land  there 
would  be  a  sense  of  security :  he  has  every  in- 
centive to  improve  that  property  and  feel  safe, 
and  I  think  it  would  conduce  to  a  very  great 
extent  to  his  going  into  the  labour  market  to 
earn  money — for  instance,  to  put  up  a  proper 
house.  I  have  spoken  to  natives  over  and  over 
again,  and  the  reply  you  will  get  from  them  is 
simply  this,  "  What  is  the  good  of  my  putting 
up  a  square  house  ? "  as  they  call  it.  "  I  may 
quarrel  with  my  chief  any  day,  and  the  result 
will  be  that  I  am  informed  against  as  being  dis- 
obedient, or  something  of  that  kind.     I  am  never 
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certain  of  my  rights,  and  if  you  will  only  give  me 
some  certainty,  then  you  can  talk  to  me  about 
improving  myself  and  improving  my  holding."  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  question  natives  through- 
out this  country  on  this  question,  and  I  have  held 
this  view  for  a  long  time,  and  given  expression  to 
it  in  the  public  press  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 
And  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  view  that  the 
native  will  express  if  you  get  him  alone. 

Now,  when  we  get  on  the  subject  of  labour, 
we  feel  that  we  touch  a  burning  question, 
for  we  remember  all  the  excellent  reasons 
that  were  given  for  tlie  introduction  of 
Chinese  labour,  and  how  we  were  told  that 
the  natives  w^ere  incorrigibly  lazy.  Sir  H. 
Hulett,  formerly  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs 
in  Natal,  apparently  holds  a  different  opinion, 
and  it  is  instructive  to  compare  his  evidence 
with  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 

Do  you  think  they  are  becoming  more  and  more 
an  industrial  class,  and  less  a  class  of  small  agri- 
culturists ? — Yes ;  the  men  themselves  work  more, 
they  are  more  industrious,  and  they  acquire  a 
liking,  perhaps,  for  town  life,  the  excitement  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  when  they  go  away  periodically 
to  work.  My  impression  is  this,  that  the  natives 
of  this  Colony  give  an  adequate  amount  of  their 
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services,  and  as  much  as  we  can  fairly  expect  them 
to  give,  to  the  labour  market  of  the  country.  They 
are  not  able  to  give  that  supply  to  the  labour 
market  that  they  would  be  able  to  give  if  they 
were  living  more  amongst  the  Europeans,  because 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  people,  people  who 
are  heads  of  families  living  in  the  locations,  who 
cannot  go  and  give  their  labour ;  but  on  the  farms 
many  of  that  class — the  "  kehla  "  class — will  work 
for  the  owners.  This  is  rather  desultory,  but  I 
may  say  that  I  have  in  my  employ  Kafirs  that 
were  boys  with  me  forty  years  ago :  they  are 
working  to-day,  and  they  have  worked  year  in 
and  out  ever  since.  But  then  you  see  they  have 
grown  up  with  me :  they  have  their  kraals  on 
the  place,  and  they  have  their  children  there. 
Their  children  are  not  working  with  us,  but  the 
children  either  go  to  Johannesburg  or  to  Durban. 
These  men  continue  to  work  on  the  estate. 

Is  Christianity  getting  any  hold  of  the  natives  ? 
— I  think  it  is,  and  very  much  so  all  over  the 
colonies  amongst  the  kraal  Kafirs.  I  think  since 
the  mission-station  system — that  is,  of  having  large 
stations — has  been  discountenanced,  and  native 
missionaries  have  been  going  and  living  amongst 
the  people,  that  there  is  a  very  large  ferment  of 
Christianity  throughout  the  whole  of  the  native 
population.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  in  favour 
of  Christianising  the  natives.  I  am  in  favour  of 
doing  all  I  can  to  elevate  these  people  in  that  way, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  work  that  will  be  gradual  and 
by  itself.      On  our  estates  we  have  three  or  four 
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little  native  churches  which  have  not  been  founded 
by  European  missionaries,  but  have  been  brought 
about  by  men  who  have  gone  to  the  towns  and 
received  Christian  teaching  there,  who  have  come 
and  started  little  meetings  amongst  themselves  and 
amongst  their  people.  I  know  that,  because  we 
have  people  on  our  estates  who  have  done  this. 
The  old  fathers  come  back  as  Christians  after  they 
have  been  away  working,  and  have  done  in  many 
cases  good  work ;  and  I  take  it  that  what  I  see 
under  my  own  eyes  as  being  carried  on  within  a 
radius  of  five  or  six  miles,  is  likewise  being  carried 
on  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well.  These 
people  have  their  own  meetings.  I  know  of  one 
case  where  an  old  woman  of  forty  years  of  age 
came  up  from  a  mission -station,  and  she  began 
teaching  and  preaching  by  herself  amongst  the 
natives,  and  now  there  is  a  little  church  there, 
which  has  been  taken  under  the  super\ision  of 
a  religious  organisation :  but  she  was  the  founder 
of  a  church  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  Christian 
people. 

And  what  effect  do  you  think  Christianity  has 
on  their  character  ? — Sometimes  we  expect  too  much 
from  Christian  natives — far  more  than  we  expect 
from  Europeans.  I  look  upon  these  people  as  a 
people  who  are  emerging  from  darkness  and  from 
a  state  of  barbarism.  They  have  not  what  I  call 
the  "  unadulterated  truth  "  given  to  them,  especially 
when  tlicy  look  at  the  lives  of  the  dissolute  in  the 
towns  of  Durl»an,  and  liig  places  like  Johannesburg. 
It  requires — and  I  think  it  will  require — consider- 
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able  time  before  they  come  to  a  full  responsibility 
in  this  matter.  But,  unquestionably,  it  is  for  good, 
and  that  influence  has  worked  destruction  to  native 
ideas  and  native  thought  and  native  feelings  amongst 
the  masses.  It  is  breaking  down  their  superstition 
more  or  less. 


Then  there  is  another  element  to  be 
reckoned  with  that  has  its  influence  on  native 
life,  and  it  is  but  the  natural  result  of  teach- 
ing men  to  read  and  write,  and  that  is  the 
native  press.  That  natives  in  South  Africa 
have  a  marvellous  manner  of  spreading  news 
with  a  speed  which  puzzles  Europeans  there 
is  no  doubt.  This  secret  system  was  largely 
used  in  the  late  war,  and  the  very  ground 
seems  to  hold  properties  known  only  to  those 
who  live  out  of  doors,  and  whose  faculties 
have  never  been  dulled  by  the  glare  and 
noise  of  town  life.  Do  they  whisper  to  the 
earth  and  the  whisper  is  heard  miles  away, 
or  have  the  natives  guessed  the  truth  con- 
cerning currents  of  sound  which  we  are  be- 
ginning to  discover  for  ourselves?  We  cannot 
tell,  and  they  will  never  enlighten  us ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  they  have  a  means  of  im- 
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parting  news  from  one  end  of  the   country 
to  another  in  a  way  unknown  to  us. 

But  apart  from  this  they  have  their  native 
press,  and  England,  with  her  hundreds  of 
newspapers,  fears  vaguely  that  it  is  a  danger- 
signal;  yet  the  Commission  takes  a  broader 
view,  and  is  in  no  measure  dismayed.  It 
says : — 

The  native  press  has  on  the  whole  proved  itself 
to  be  fairly  accurate  in  tracing  the  course  of  pass- 
ing events,  and  useful  in  extending  the  range  of 
native  information.  It  has  not,  however,  arrived 
at  maturity,  and  while  at  times  it  throws  interest- 
ing light  on  the  present  phase  of  educated  native 
thought,  it  is  not  as  yet  a  faithful  reflex  of  the 
opinions  of  the  more  staid  and  experienced  men, 
who  are  in  closer  touch  with  the  masses.  The 
mere  fact  of  its  existence  is  a  proof  of  rapid 
educational  advancement.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
nothing  but  good  has  accrued  from  it,  but  an 
infant  press  could  not  be  expected  to  be  wholly 
free  from  mistakes  and  indiscretions.  Although  the 
organs  claiming  to  express  opinion  may  not  have 
been  infalliljlc,  freedom  of  thought  and  speech 
within  lawful  limits  is  not  lightly  to  be  assailed. 
A  minority  in  the  Commission  favoured  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  to  punish  persons  responsible 
for  publications  in  the  native  language  creating 
distrust  and  animosity  between  the  races,  or  likely 
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to  produce  conflict  between  them ;  but  after  careful 
consideration  the  motion  was  negatived. 
The  following  resolution  was  passed  : — 

This  Commission  considers  that  the  native 
press  is  a  result  of  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  the  natives,  developing  without  re- 
striction in  the  liberty  of  thought  and  speech 
permitted  them  under  the  British  flag ;  that 
the  native  is  naturally  more  ready  to  accept 
without  reserve  information  conveyed  through 
channels  which  he  regards  as  peculiarly  his 
own ;  and,  seeing  that  the  native  press  has 
proved  on  the  whole  a  fairly  accurate  chronicle 
of  passing  events,  the  result  has  been  a  wider 
dissemination  of  contemporary  knowledge  not 
only  amongst  those  who  read,  but,  through 
them,  among  the  illiterate  masses ;  that  the 
press  is  at  the  same  time  valuable  as  an  index 
to  a  certain  aspect  of  native  thought,  though 
not  as  yet  a  faithful  guide  to  native  opinion 
as  a  whole,  much  of  what  appears  being  im- 
maturely  advanced,  while  the  solid  good  sense 
of  the  more  experienced  but  less  lettered  men 
seldom  if  ever  finds  expression  in  print ;  that 
while  open  criticism  of  a  powerful  and  despotic 
chief  was  rarely  practised  by  the  natives  in 
the  past,  a  free  press,  more  or  less  in  touch 
with  European  ideas,  could  not  be  expected 
to  maintain  the  same  attitude  towards  our 
Government,  and  that  the  change  need  not 
be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  disloyal  tend- 
encies,  but    rather   as    a    result   of    a    rapid 
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assimilation  of  European  methods  before  their 
objects  are  fully  understood,  or  their  privileges 
sufficiently  appreciated  to  prevent  occasional 
misuse  by  the  unripe  judgment  of  would-be 
political  writers. 

The  composition  of  native  writers  has  often 
dryness  that  suggests  humour,  but  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  it  is  probably  not  inten- 
tional. Some  years  ago  a  pupil-teacher  was 
writing  an  essay  on  Patience,  and  after  many 
platitudes  concerning  the  virtue,  he  con- 
cluded :  "  The  greatest  living  example  we 
have  of  patience  is  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for 
he  has  not  yet  killed  his  mother  in  order 
that  he  may  come  to  the  throne."  Thus 
we  see  that  if  a  great  author  should  arise 
among  the  natives  of  South  Africa  there 
would  be  some  chance  of  his  treating  sub- 
jects from  an  original  point  of  view,  which 
is  almost  more  than  we  can  hope  for  in 
England  at  the  present  time. 

That  a  native  can  tell  a  story  simply  and 
to  the  point  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
narrative,  given  in  1883,  the  facts  of  \vhich 
are   generally  known  in   the   neighbourhood, 
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though  the  details  vary,  some  saying  that 
a  Scotch  vessel  was  wrecked  and  the  only 
survivor  was  a  baby  -  girl,  who  grew  up 
among  the  Kafirs.  White  Kafirs  to  this 
day  confirm  the  truth  of  the  story. 

Xelo,  Christian  headman,  made  the  following 
statement  regarding  the  descendants  of  Europeans 
supposed  to  have  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Kaffraria : — 

"  Before  I  was  born  an  English  lady  came  to  this 
part  of  Africa.  The  ship  was  wrecked,  and  she  ar- 
rived in  a  small  boat,  which  was  brought  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Untata.  The  Kafirs  took  her  and 
made  her  the  great  wife  of  the  chief  Samgo,  by 
whom  she  had  two  sons  and  several  daughters. 
The  eldest  son  was  called  Mycetana,  and  the  second 
Umdepa.  The  daughters,  however,  died  many  years 
ago.  The  son  of  Mycetana  was  Xiki,  and  Niki's 
eldest  son  was  Dalasile,  who  is  chief  of  the  Ama 
Tshomania  tribe,  now  residing  at  Umpako  in 
Tembuland.  This  lady's  children  were  yellow  in 
colour,  having  long  hair  and  blue  eyes.  The  second 
son,  Umdepa,  had  a  son  named  Majibana,  whose 
eldest  son  was  called  ISTcani,  and  who  died  without 
male  issue.  Ncani's  sister  married  John  King. 
Another  son  of  Umdepa  was  named  Cawo,  and  hie 
eldest  son  Jantje  is  still  living,  and  his  daughter 
Nosepesi  is  married  to  Gangelizwe  chief  of  the 
Tembus.      When   Umdepa   was   a  very   old    man, 
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nearly  a  hundred  years  of  age,  he  married  a  young 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  named  Nozolo, 
who  is  married  to  Silas  Pantshwa,  here  present.  I 
knew  Umdepa  well,  having  been  with  him  at  the 
Morley  School,  in  the  early  war  -  time,  during 
Hintza's  chieftainship.  Umdepa  then  told  me  that 
there  was  a  great  meeting  at  his  father's  place, 
when  the  woman  with  the  white  face  first  came, 
and  much  wonder  and  surprise  was  felt.  The 
people  asked  her  where  she  came  from,  and  she 
pointed  with  her  finger  towards  the  sea,  signifying 
that  she  came  from  a  country  in  that  direction. 
She  could  not  speak  Kafir,  and  she  wore  European 
clothing.  The  people  slaughtered  a  beast,  and  with 
its  skin  made  the  white  lady  a  kaross.  She  was 
made  the  first  wife  of  the  chief.  She  said  that 
her  name  was  Bess.  They  taught  her  Kafir,  which 
she  learned  to  speak  well  afterwards.  Several 
slaves  were  with  her  in  the  boat, — black  people 
with  long  hair.  I  myself  married  a  girl  descended 
from  one  of  these  slaves,  and  I  had  three  children. 
She  did  not  like  me,  and  I  afterwards  married 
another  girl  of  my  own  nation.  Umdepa  sail 
that  the  country  these  people  came  from  was  a 
cold  place.  Umdepa  himself  was  a  nice  gentleman. 
He  had  a  long  nose,  blue  eyes,  a  yellow  complexion, 
and  long  hair.  He  was  a  very  old  man  when  he 
died,  nearly  one  hundred  years  of  age,  and  we 
buried  him.  He  was  a  very  good  gentleman,  and 
much  liked  by  the  white  people.  Umdepa  had  no 
ornament  or  anything  belonging  to  his  mother,  as, 
according  to  Kafir  custom,  all  eflects  belonging  to 
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persons  dying  are  destroyed.  I  never  heard  Umdepa 
say  where  his  mother  was  buried,  and  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  other  white  woman  here.  The  great- 
grandchildren and  female  descendants  of  Umdepa 
are  much  sought  after  at  the  present  time  by 
chiefs  as  wives,  because  these  women  are  regarded 
as  being  wise  and  friendly  to  the  white  people. 
There  are  many  descendants  of  the  slaves :  the 
women  have  long  black  hair,  not  soft,  and  black 
faces.  The  people  found  the  lady  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  on  dry  land :  no  white  man  had  come 
in  the  small  boat  with  her.  The  chief  Samgo 
heard  of  her  arrival  through  some  of  his  people 
living  on  the  coast,  who  brought  him  word  that 
a  white  face  had  come  out  of  the  water.  It  was 
the  first  white  person  that  these  Kafirs  had  ever 
seen.  She  was,  as  I  have  said,  brought  to  the 
great  place  and  given  to  the  chief.  Umdepa's 
daughter,  who  married  Silas  Pantshwa,  is  still 
living,  but  she  never  saw  her  mother,  only  her 
father. 

Poor  white-faced  English  lady,  cast  ashore 
in  that  wild  land  where  she  could  not  make 
herself  understood,  and  given  to  the  chief 
for  wife,  as  the  highest  honour  the  tribe 
could  bestow  on  the  fair  stranger !  They 
were  good  to  her  in  their  own  way,  and 
none  can  now  say  who  she  was,  or  what 
English  family  mourned  her  loss. 
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You  may  question  the  natives  to-day  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  traditions 
still  linger  of  the  chief's  wife  **Bess,"  the 
first  white  person  seen  on  those  shores.  "We 
prefer  the  version  of  the  story  which  we 
heard  in  the  country,  of  the  baby-girl  who 
grew  uj)  among  her  kindly  protectors,  and 
who  would  not  leave  them  when,  years  after, 
some  of  her  fellow  -  countrymen  came  in 
search  of  her. 


CHAPTER   X. 


PUZZLES    IN    WHITE. 


There  is  an  old  fallacy,  told  to  children,  and 
believed  by  them  in  the  credulous  days  when 
nothing  is  impossible,  that  if  you  mix  every 
colour  together  on  a  palette  the  result  is 
white.  We  believed  it  years  ago,  and  con- 
sequently we  never  tried  it ;  a  more  scej)tical 
age  does  not  believe  it,  and  therefore  it  is 
still  untried. 

Can  we  make  South  Africa  the  palette  and 
still  try  the  experiment?  or  w^ould  it  not 
be  more  practical  to  see  if  some  of  the  white 
problems  in  that  country  are  capable  of  solu- 
tion ?  For,  after  all,  there  are  some  questions 
out  there  in  a  land  we  call  our  own  which 
are  far  from  satisfactory  from  a  white  point 
of  view. 
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The  life  of  a  country  finds  its  centre  in 
the  homes  of  the  people,  and  there  is  much 
connected  with  home-life  in  South  Africa  that 
needs  amendment. 

When  a  man  goes  into  the  colonies,  the 
ideal  thing  for  him  is  to  make  a  home  and  a 
fortune,  and  then  to  come  or  send  to  England 
for  his  future  wife ;  but  in  reality  that  is  only 
possible  for  the  upper  middle  classes.  In  a 
lower  class  of  society  men  always  marry  a 
girl  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
what  is  the  case  in  England  will  equally  be 
the  case  everywhere.  But  girls  of  that  rank 
are  not  to  be  found  in  South  Africa,  as 
there  is  no  employment  for  them  beyond  the 
limited  number  employed  in  shops. 

It  is  true  that  in  EnQ;land  Emiorration 
Societies  exist  with  the  laudable  object  of 
flooding  South  Africa  with  English  domestic 
servants,  but  those  who  know  the  country 
can  only  wonder  how  the  matter  is  to  be 
worked,  for  in  nine  houses  out  of  ten  if  a 
white  servant  were  to  go  in,  one  of  the  family 
would  have  to  move  out.  The  native  servants 
who  do  the  work  of  the  house  come  at  sun- 
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rise,  and  go  at  sunset  to  their  own  location. 
Even  if  a  white  servant  could  be  lodged  in 
the  house,  the  difficulty  would  still  remain 
— where  she  could  spend  her  leisure  time,  and 
with  whom  she  would  associate :  for  if  she 
sat  in  the  kitchen  she  would  find  it,  in 
country  places,  a  happy  rendezvous  for  the 
Kafirs  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  presumably 
her  mistress  would  not  wish  her  to  sit  in  the 
drawing-room. 

Like  most  things  in  South  Africa,  the 
theory  is  extremely  simple,  and  the  practice 
presents  every  possible  obstacle. 

Of  course  a  white  servant  would  very  soon 
marry,  but  she  must  be  somewhere  till  she 
is  married.  There  are  no  centres  of  industry 
in  the  country  at  which  women  are  employed. 
"What  about  laundries?"  some  one  may  ask, 
and  a  resident  in  South  Africa  will  echo 
his  question  scornfully,  for  the  Malays  who 
undertake  to  wash  clothes  keep  them  to  wear 
on  high  days  and  holidays  before  returning 
them.  We  do  not  mean  that  there  are  no 
steam  laundries  in  South  Africa,  for  Johan- 
nesburg and  Cape  Town  would  disprove  this 
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statement,  but  tliey  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  steam  laundries 
should  not  be  started  in  every  town  in  South 
Africa  with  competent  Englishwomen  at  the 
head  of  every  department.  It  would  require 
capital  to  start  the  scheme,  but  w^hy  should 
no  industrial  scheme  prosper  in  South  Africa  ? 

Then,  again,  seeing  the  abundance  of  fruit 
grown  in  the  Whittlesea  district  in  January 
and  February,  the  ordinary  observer  is  sur- 
prised that  jam  and  tinned  fruit  is  imported 
from  America.  Has  no  one  ever  thought  of 
establishing  a  jam  factory,  or  bottling  the 
thousands  of  choice  fruits  that  rot  on  the 
ground  every  year?  It  would  be  a  pleasant 
thing  to  turn  attention  away  from  the  glitter 
of  gold  and  diamond  mines  to  the  garden 
district,  where,  according  to  a  subtle  law 
hidden  in  Eden,  happiness  and  well-being 
really  lie,  and  to  rear  a  fruit-factory  in  the 
valley  amid  the  terra-cotta  mountains,  where 
English  girls  should  work  with  congenial 
surroundings  and  in  magnificent  air.  Jam 
would    not    be   the   only    thing   they   would 
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make,  and  possibly  some  of  the  South  African 
problems  would  be  solved  when  the  country- 
had  centres  for  women  as  well  as  men. 

Only  here  again,  the  spirit  of  the  Pass  Law 
should  come  in,  for  these  girls  will  in  many 
cases  be  the  mothers  of  the  next  generation, 
and  it  is  of  supreme  importance  what  kind 
of  men  the  next  generation  shall  be.  The 
natural  conditions  of  life  must  exist  if  South 
Africa  is  ever  to  be  really  a  colony  for 
Englishmen;  and  there  must  be  a  society 
where  men  and  women  can  meet  on  an 
equality. 

Years  ago  it  was  said  of  Besant  that  he 
proposed  to  reform  East  London  by  dancing, 
and  we  are  equally  laying  ourselves  open  to 
the  charge  of  claiming  to  purify  South  Africa 
by  washing  and  making  jam ;  but  perhaps 
in  each  case  there  is  an  underlying  truth 
too  easily  overlooked.  Dancing  was  to  bring 
happiness  to  a  joyless  people,  and  as  the  old 
classic  said,  "Joy  is  a  path  leading  to  a 
greater  perfection " ;  and  in  the  other  ex- 
ample, though  it  is  true  that  girls  cannot 
be  taken  out  in  shiploads  with  the  avowed 
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object  of  being  married  without  losing  their 
self-respect,  still  it  is  quite  permissible  to 
found  centres  of  women's  work,  and  do  what 
is  really  needed,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
know  that  a  benefit  is  being  conferred  on 
men  who  in  South  Africa  have  too  little 
feminine  society.  In  reality  a  wife  is  more 
necessary  to  a  man  at  the  Cape  than  in 
England,  for  if  he  has  no  one  to  keep  his 
house  he  must  live  at  an  hotel,  as  lodgings 
no  not  exist. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  man  who  is 
of  no  service  to  South  Africa  is  the  man  who 
takes  what  he  can  from  her  mines  and  comes 
back  to  live  in  England.  His  voice  concern- 
ing the  internal  government  of  the  colony  is 
not  worth  listening  to,  for  he  will  never  share 
in  the  measures  which  he  recommends. 

This  is  a  short  chapter,  and  its  subject  will 
soon  be  forgotten  in  the  interest  of  what 
succeeds  it ;  but  it  may  be  that  if  its  sug- 
gestions bore  fruit,  the  results  would  be  more 
far-reaching  than  the  reader  might  imagine, 
and  the  effects  would  touch  not  only  the 
white  race  but  the  black. 


CHAPTER    XL 


NATAL. 


Whatever  causes  may  have  contributed  to 
it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  native  disturb- 
ances in  Natal  during  the  past  year  have 
assumed  proportions  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked ;  and  while  every  one  possesses  a 
knowledge  that  the  country  is  in  an  un- 
settled state,  comparatively  few  persons 
could  give  a  clear  statement  of  how  it  all 
arose. 

Alfred  Mangena,  a  Zulu  living  in  London, 
who  has  qualified  at  the  English  Bar,  in 
the  spring  of  1906  presented  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  following 
form : — 
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To  THE  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  Parliament  assejmbled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  Alfred  Mangena,  a  member 
of  the  Zulu  race,  presently  residing  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  law  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 

Sheiveth — 

1.  That  the  native  tribes  now  living  in  the 
Colony  of  Natal  have  been  charged  persistently 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  in  the  press 
both  of  South  Africa  and  of  this  country,  with  har- 
bouring treasonable  designs  against  British  rule, 
and  with  the  intention  of  seeking  an  opportunity 
of  attacking  the  persons  and  property  of  their  white 
fellow-subjects. 

2.  That  the  assurances  on  the  part  of  the  Natal 
Government,  founded  upon  the  reports  of  the  various 
magistrates  and  other  officials  responsible  for  main- 
taining order  among  the  said  native  tribes  and  their 
fellow -subjects  (all  of  which  reports  up  to  the 
8  th  of  February  last,  as  well  as  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  experienced  colonists,  affirm  the  ground- 
lessness of  all  rumours  of  "  native  unrest "  in  the 
Colony),  have  failed  to  check  the  aforesaid  pubhc 
allegations  and  insinuations  against  the  loyalty  of 
the  said  tribes. 

3.  That  on  the  contrary  the  efforts  of  nearly  all 
writers  in  this  country  have  been  directed  towards 
an  insistance  upon  the  danger  to  which  a  minority 
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of  whites  must  be  exposed  in  South  Africa  at  the 
hands  of  a  horde  of  savages,  the  position  in  Natal 
being  described  as  that  of  100,000  colonists,  of 
European  race,  exposed  to  the  possible  hostility  of 
nine  times  as  many  blacks. 

4.  That  these  publications  have  been  perused 
with  keen  interest  and  indignation  by  the  educated 
portion  of  the  native  population  of  Natal,  and 
through  this  means,  and  the  talk  of  colonists,  the 
native  tribes  generally  have  been  made  aware  of  the 
injurious  suspicions  apparently  entertained  about 
them  by  the  white  community  as  a  whole,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  notwithstanding  the  testimony 
borne  by  the  records  of  the  Natal  Native  Affairs 
Office  to  the  loyal  behaviour  of  the  said  tribes 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  Colony. 

5.  That  the  debates  in  the  Natal  Legislative 
Assembly  during  its  last  session  show  conclusively 
that  the  Poll-Tax  Bill  of  1905  was  passed  into  law 
at  the  last  moment  in  the  teeth  of  almost  universal 
condemnation  by  members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  of  a  measure  of  this  nature,  and  merely 
because,  as  one  of  their  supporters  expressed  it, 
"  the  Government  had  got  into  a  [financial]  dilemma, 
and  the  House  had  to  help  them  out  of  it." 

6.  That  the  Minister  for  Native  Affairs  is  re- 
ported to  have  argued  in  the  said  Legislative 
Assembly  that  such  a  tax  "  was  justified,  since  for 
the  last  twenty  years  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony 
had  been  asking  for  increased  hut-tax  in  order  that 
there  might  be  a  greater  supply  of  native  labour." 

7.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ex-Minister  of 
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great  experience  is  reported  to  have  urged  that  one 
of  the  most  serious  objections  to  such  legislation 
as  that  which  the  Poll-Tax  Bill  would  inaugurate, 
was  that  it  tended  to  break  down  the  chain  of 
responsibility  under  the  tribal  system,  by  means  of 
which  the  good  record  of  the  Colony's  native  ad- 
ministration, during  the  sixty  years  of  its  existence, 
had  always  been  maintained. 

8.  That  it  was  an  inevitable  result  of  the  pass- 
ing of  such  a  measure  under  such  circumstances 
that  "  unrest "  should  be  produced  in  the  minds 
of  many  persons,  both  white  and  black,  amongst 
those  who  were  thereby  made  liable  to  pay  the  tax. 

9.  That  it  was  also  inevitable  that  of  these 
persons  a  certain  number  of  young  natives,  some 
of  whom  no  doubt  had  made  themselves  familiar 
with  the  arguments  used  in  the  press  and  Legisla- 
ture, should  have  been  driven  to  protest  against  the 
tax  according  to  the  precedent  aflbrded  by  "  passive 
resisters  "  in  this  country, 

10.  That  the  lamentable  affray  with  the  police 
which  took  place  at  Byrnetown  on  the  8th  February 
last  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  having  been,  in 
its  initial  stage,  an  example  of  such  a  protest. 

11.  That  according  to  a  report  which  was  given 
to  a  Natal  newspaper  by  one  of  the  police  officers 
present  at  the  affray,  the  natives,  upon  being  sur- 
rounded, and  upon  the  sub-inspecter  of  police  going 
in  among  them,  said,  "  You  have  come  for  our 
money.  You  can  shoot  us.  We  will  not  pay  this 
money." 

12.  That  without  venturing,  with  imperfect  in- 
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formation,  to  assess  the  degree  of  the  crime  to  the 
commission  of  which  these  natives  eventually  were 
led,  your  petitioner  submits  that  an  assemblage  such 
as  that  which  invited  the  attention  of  the  police  at 
Byrnetown  was,  primd  facie,  such  as  might  take 
place,  under  the  circumstances  above  recited,  with- 
out lending  any  support  whatever  to  the  allegations 
regarding  "  native  unrest,"  in  the  sense  of  disaffec- 
tion to  British  rule,  which  are  referred  to  above  in 
paragraphs  1-4. 

13.  That  the  view  submitted  in  the  last  para- 
graph was  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  in  question 
that  of  the  Natal  Government  and  the  local  press, 
and  is  still  maintained  by  persons  of  position  and 
experience  in  the  Colony. 

14.  That  the  declaration  of  martial  law  which 
followed  the  said  affray,  and  the  military  operations 
which  have  since  been  carried  out  against  several 
tribes  in  the  Colony,  while  designed  to  reassure  the 
panic-stricken  whites,  and  salutarily  to  impress  the 
minds  of  the  natives  in  deference  to  the  outcry 
which  represented  them  as  seething  with  rebellious 
intentions,  in  point  of  fact  produced,  in  those  native 
minds,  ever-increasing  perplexity  and  dismay. 

15.  That  the  quiet  and  peaceable  behaviour  of 
the  native  population  generally  since  the  9  th  of 
February  last,  in  the  presence  of  military  move- 
ments attended  in  various  places  by  destruction  of 
life  and  property,  by  imprisonments,  and  by  a  sus- 
pension of  the  ordinary  processes  of  administering 
laws,  raises  a  very  strong  presumption,  in  addition 
to   those   already   adverted   to   above,   against    the 
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existence  of  any  substantial  grounds  for  imputing 
to  the  native  tribes  tendency  to  insurrection,  or 
disposition  to  attack  the  whites  and  their  property. 
For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  except  in  the 
case  of  Bambata,  the  troops  employed  by  the 
Colony  have  encountered  no  sort  of  resistance,  and 
that  no  attack  or  reprisal  has  been  made  by  the 
natives  in  any  part  of  the  Colony  upon  person  or 
property,  although  much  of  the  latter,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  panic-stricken  behaviour  of  its 
owners,  has  been  left  at  various  times  entirely 
unprotected. 

16.  That  Bambata,  whose  action  constitutes  the 
first  and  only  overt  act  of  resistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment since  the  declaration  of  martial  law  on  the 
9  th  February  last,  did  not  desert  his  post  as  chief 
until  after  military  proceedings  had  taken  place,  for 
some  weeks,  of  a  terror-inspiring  character,  tliese 
including  the  bombardment  of  Gobizemlie's  kraal, 
the  confiscation  of  his  property,  his  imprisonment 
and  that  of  his  son,  all  of  which  punishments  he 
had  brought  upon  himself,  not  l)y  any  overt  act  of 
insurrection,  but  by  making  default  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  full  number  of  "  passive  resisters  "  whom 
he  had  been  ordered  by  the  military  to  arrest  from 
among  the  meml)ers  of  his  tribe.  It  is  reasonable, 
therefore,  your  petitioner  submits,  to  conclude  that 
Bambata's  flight  from  the  force  detailed  to  arrest 
him  was  the  act  of  a  desperate  man,  conscious  that 
he  was  in  the  bad  books  of  the  Government  for 
minor  offences  in  the  past,  and  expectant  of  even 
a  worse  fate  than  that  of  the  vencraljle  Gobizembe. 
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17.  That  Bambata,  by  flying  under  such  circum- 
stances, cut  himself  off  from  all  hope,  and  that  his 
subsequent  conduct  has  been  that  of  an  outlaw 
resolved  to  defend  his  life  and  liberty.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  has  taken  any  life  except  in 
conflict  with  pursuing  troops,  or  has  attacked  any 
homesteads  except  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
firearms. 

18.  That  it  is  of  vital  consequence  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  900,000  natives  who  inhabit  Natal, 
as  well  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  Colony  generally, 
that  the  precise  foundation  of  fact  (if  any)  which 
underlies  the  aforesaid  allegations  respecting  native 
unrest  and  general  seditious  tendencies  among  the 
native  tribes,  and,  in  fine,  all  evidence  that  can  be 
adduced  to  justify  the  said  declaration  of  martial 
law,  including,  in  particular,  the  evidence  in  support 
of  the  statement  of  the  Natal  Government,  as  given 
in  the  language  of  the  telegram  read  to  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  31st  March  last  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  that  the  natives  were  "  for 
the  most  part  adopting  a  waiting  attitude,"  should 
be  the  subject  of  an  impartial  investigation  con- 
ducted in  Natal  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial 
Government. 

19.  That  in  the  events  w^hich  have  taken  place, 
and  according  to  the  principles  of  British  law, 
evidence  obtained  or  furnished  at  the  instance 
and  on  behalf  of  the  present  Natal  Ministry,  in 
justification  of  their  own  action  in  respect  of  the 
declaration  and  continuance  over  many  weeks  of 
martial  law,  with  grievous  results  to  many  of  the 
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native  inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  must,  notwith- 
standing the  most  honourable  intentions  on  the 
part  of  that  Government,  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  an  ex  parte  character. 

20.  That  an  indispensable  condition  of  such  an 
inquiry  would  be  that  the  natives  should  be  afforded 
unrestricted  opportunities  of  explaining  any  sus- 
picious circumstances  that  might  be  set  up  in 
support  of  the  theory  of  sedition.  It  has  been 
made  abundantly  clear  to  them  that  the  authorities 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  all  such  circumstances  ; 
and  the  relations  in  which  the  chiefs,  indunas,  and 
people  stand  under  native  law  to  those  authorities, 
even  without  the  special  fear  and  pressure  supplied 
by  summary  proceedings,  and  exemplary  punish- 
ments inflicted  upon  many  admittedly  innocent 
persons,  as  well  as  upon  those  accused  under 
martial  law,  could  hardly  fail  to  engender  not  a 
little  testimony  of  a  very  questionable  character, 
as,  for  example,  was  the  case  in  the  well-known 
instance  of  Langalibalele  and  the  Government 
messenger  Mahoiza. 

21.  That  it  is  a  fallacious  and  mischievous 
doctrine  to  maintain  that  the  prestige  of  the 
supreme  chief  will  be  injured  by  the  natives 
being  made  aware  that  the  Sovereign,  wliose 
troops  are  ready  to  crush  them  if  need  be,  is 
himself  also  prepared  to  intervene  and  to  hear 
impartially  the  case  of  subjects  who  are  with- 
out representation  in  the  Colonial  Legislature.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  nowadays  simply  impossible 
to  keep  the  broad  truth  of  these  matters  back  from 
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Uio  intelligent  native.  He  has  sufficient  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  constitutional  position,  so  freely 
canvassed  in  the  local  newspapers,  to  understand 
his  obligations  to  those  who  represent  his  Majesty 
the  King,  He  is  aware,  too,  that  among  the  Natal 
officials,  both  in  and  out  of  office,  there  are  those 
who  sympathise  with  the  alarm  and  bewilderment 
which  has  been  caused  among  the  tribes  by  the 
extra-judicial  and  militant  proceedings  initiated 
by  the  present  Ministry  since  the  8  th  February, 
and  who  deplore  the  policy  which  interpreted  the 
crime  at  Byrnetown  as  an  overt  act  in  a  wide- 
spread conspiracy  demanding  the  dread  expedient 
of  martial  law  for  its  suppression. 

22.  That  a  decision  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  cause  an  independent  investigation  to 
be  made  in  Natal,  of  the  nature  of  that  which 
your  petitioner  ventures  to  advocate,  would  be 
regarded  with  profound  satisfaction  by  many 
persons  of  position  and  special  experience  in  the 
Colony  who  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
natives,  and  who  believe  that  the  "  opening  of  the 
great  King's  ears "  to  both  sides  would  serve 
effectually  to  terminate  the  condition  of  unrest 
and  apprehension  now  aroused  in  the  native  pop- 
ulation of  Natal,  which  condition,  unless  it  be 
allayed,  will  be  likely  to  develop  elements  of 
great  peril  to  the  tribes  themselves.  For  these 
constitute  a  very  vulnerable  community  possess- 
ing no  representation  in  the  Colonial  Assembly, 
and  no  means  of  combating  the  enormous  influ- 
ence  that  is   now   directed   against   them   by   the 
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greater  part  of  the  Britisii  press,  which,  by  its 
continual  appeals  to  the  conception  of  a  Black 
Peril,  its  unscrupulous  attacks  upon  the  characters 
and  motives  of  individual  chiefs,  and  its  demand 
for  "  strong  measures "  against  peaceful  tribes, 
appears  to  desire  that  the  people  of  your  peti- 
tioner's race  shall  be  deprived  of  all  the  safe- 
guards against  oppression  which  are  provided  by 
the  King's  laws,  and  of  which  Englishmen  make 
so  proud  a  boast. 

23.  Your  petitioner  therefore  prays  that  your 
honourable  House  may  be  pleased  to  pass  a  Eesolu- 
tion  affirming  the  desii'ability  of  an  investigation 
to  be  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment for  the  determination  of  the  issues  of  fact 
which  are  raised  by  the  aforesaid  allegations  of 
seditious  intention  on  the  part  of  the  native  in- 
habitants of  the  Colony  of  Natal. 

And  your  petitioner,  as  in  duty  bound,  will 
ever  pray,  &c.  Alfked  Mangena. 


He  stated  clearly  in  conversation  that  one 
cause  of  disaffection  was  that  though  the 
poll-tax,  which  was  due  in  January  1906, 
was  not  to  be  enforced  till  May  31,  yet 
on  February  8  a  police  force  was  sent  to 
summon  some  natives  who  had  not  paid  the 
toll,  a  skirmish  occurred  in  which  there  were 
killed  on  each  side,  and  Natal  was  put  under 
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martial  law,  though  the  civil  courts  were  not 
closed.  Now  as  the  impression  of  what  takes 
place  in  a  distant  country  is  gathered  chiefly 
from  the  newspapers,  where  much  of  actual 
fact  is  mixed  up  with  the  opinions  of  the 
writer,  we  shall  gain  a  clearer  knowledge 
of  what  actually  happened  if  we  take  the 
official  despatches  in  order.  The  first  is  a 
letter  from  the  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

King's  House,  Durban,  Natal, 
January  5,  1906. 

My  Lord, — For  some  little  time  past  rumours 
have  been  current  of  unrest  and  disaffection 
amongst  the  natives,  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  im- 
position of  the  poll-tax,  which  became  due  for 
collection  on  1st  instant. 

2.  The  name  of  Dinuzulu  has  been  freely  men- 
tioned as  promoting  the  unrest,  and  as  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  native  army  to  invade 
Natal  proper  from  Zululand. 

3.  When  these  rumours  come  to  be  investigated, 
no  substantial  foundation  can  be  found  for  them. 
The  enclosed  telegram  from  the  Minister  for  Native 
Affairs  to  the  Magistrate,  Greytown,  exactly  describes 
the  situation.     My  Ministers,  however,  have  thought 
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it  advisable  to  issue  to  magistrates  a  circular  (copy 
enclosed)  deprecating  the  rurnour-mongering,  and 
assuring  the  population,  both  white  and  black,  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  alarm. 

4.  The  present  unrest  has,  I  believe,  been  brought 
about — 

(a)  By  nervous  Europeans  who  view  with  alarm 
the  withdrawal  of  Imperial  troops  from 
Natal ; 
(6)  By  the  young  men  of  the  tribes  wlio  work 
in  towns,  do  not  pay  hut-tax,  and  will, 
therefore,  for  the  first  time  contribute  to 
the  revenue.  Every  year  these  young 
men  get  more  out  of  the  control  of  kraal 
heads,  and  they  no  doubt  have  indulged 
in  much  irresponsible  talk. — I  have,  &c., 
Henry  McCallum. 


Minister  for  Native  Affairs,  Pietermaritzburg, 
to  Magistrate,  Greytown. 

Telegram. 

Dcccniber  28,  1905. — "With  reference  to  a  minute 
sent  you  yesterday,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  you 
that  reports  of  disaffection  and  discontent  with 
regard  to  poll-tax  have  been  received  from  many 
parts  of  the  Colony ;  also  reptn'ts  about  the  killing 
of  pigs,  white  fowls,  white  goats,  and  so  forth, 
various  reasons  being  given  for  these  animals  being 
killed.      These  reports  have  been  sifted,  with   the 
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result  that  nothing  of  a  concrete  or  tangible  nature 
calculated  to  cause  alarm  has  been  reached,  lie 
numerous  references  to  Dinuzulu,  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  Mr  Saunders  assuring  me  of  that 
chief's  unwavering  loyalty,  and  that  he  has  stated 
he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  ensure  payment  of 
the  poll-tax. 


Pkincipal  Under  Secretary  to  Magistrate. 

Colonial  Secretaet's  Office, 

PlETERMAKITZBURG,    NaTAL, 

December  28,  1905. 

It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Government 
that  numerous  disturbing  reports  concerning  the 
loyalty  of  the  natives  of  the  Colony  are  being  spread 
abroad  by  irresponsible  persons,  both  Europeans  and 
natives.  These  reports  are  most  mischievous,  causing 
unnecessary  alarm  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  careful  investigation  has  proved  that 
no  real  ground  for  them  exists. 

You  are,  therefore,  requested  to  reassure  the 
people  of  your  district,  and  to  urge  them  to  dis- 
countenance the  spreading  of  all  such  reports. 

While  not  anticipating  any  disturbance.  Govern- 
ment is  determined,  should  any  trouble  arise,  to 
deal  with  it  promptly.  C.  Bird, 

Principal  Under  Secretary. 

Tlien  there  is  a  brief  interval,  and  the  next 
telegram  comes  with  startling  suddenness. 
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Tlic  GovERNOii  to  the  Secretaky  of  State. 

February  9.  No.  1. — liegret  to  inform  you  that 
party  of  armed  natives  attacked  European  police  at 
]>yrnetown.  One  sub-inspector  and  one  trooper  re- 
ported to  have  been  killed.  Information  received 
that  other  natives  are  arming  and  joining  the  dis- 
affected. Have  ordered  right  wing  of  Carbineers 
and  one  battery  of  Field  Artillery  to  be  mobilised 
for  active  service,  and  have  authorised  Commandant- 
General  of  Militia  to  issue  requisitions  under  Sec- 
tion 2,  Act  30,  1905. — McCallum. 

Five  hours  later  it  is  followed  by  a  second 
despatch : — 

The  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Durban,  February  9.  No.  2. — By  advice  of 
my  Ministers  I  am  putting  Natal  under  martial 
law.     I  leave  for  Pietermaritzburg  this  evening. — 

McCallum. 

But  the  next  day  apparently  In-ings  a 
change  of  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  we  read  : — 

The  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

February  10.  No.  8. — Latest  intelligence  is 
that  outbreak  is  confined  to  small  section  of  tribe, 
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tlio  chief  of  which  is  loyal ;  no  arlilleiy  has  been 
sent,  but  the  whole  of  Natal  Carbineers  and  half 
of  Border  Mounted  Rifles  are  being  mobilised,  and 
will  arrive  scene  of  action  this  day.  Loss  of  sub- 
inspector  and  trooper  confirined. — McCallum. 


The  GovEKNOii  to  the  Seceetaey  of  State. 

February  10.  No,  9. — No  further  development 
disturbances  this  morning.  Disaffected  district 
reported  to  be  quiet.  Colonial  force  starts  at 
once. — McCallum. 


The  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

February  10.  No.  12. — General  Officer  Com- 
manding Transvaal  and  Orange  Eiver  Colony  tele- 
graphs that  he  is  holding  himself  in  readiness  to 
assist  with  Imperial  troops  in  case  of  necessity. 
Ministers  consider  that  moral  effect  upon  native 
community,  which  would  be  produced  at  the  present 
time  at  the  arrival  of  Imperial  troops,  would  be 
incalculable,  as  it  has  been  freely  expressed  by 
natives  that  the  assistance  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  never  again  be  rendered  to  this  Colony. 
We  do  not  anticipate  that  the  Imperial  troops  would 
be  required  for  active  service,  but  would  be  obliged, 
if  a  battalion  could  be  spared,  to  come  to  Maritzburg 
with  least  possible  delay. — McCallum. 
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The  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

February  11.  ISTo.  1. — No  further  development. 
Many  rumours  afloat.  Information  obtained  from 
reliable  sources,  including  that  of  chief  of  tribe, 
shows  that  at  present  disturbances  are  Ethiopian. 

— McCallum. 

The  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

February  13.  No.  1. — Alarming  reports  still 
prevalent  in  different  quarters,  but  we  can  usually 
dismiss  them.  I  sit  in  Council  with  responsible 
Ministers  daily.  No  news  from  field  force  except 
capture  seven  prisoners,  four  of  whom  wounded. 
Disaffected  in  hiding  in  dense  bush  towards  the 
Umkomanzi.  Their  chief,  Umveli,  has  offered  to 
dislodge  them  with  500  men,  and  offer  accepted 
by  Government. — McCallum. 

Then  comes  a  despatch  from  Lord  Elgin 
which  produces  a  concise  account : — 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Governor. 

February  14.  No.  1. — Please  telegraph  con- 
nected account  of  origin  and  ])rogress  of  native 
disturbance  for  use  at  opening  of  rarliamtMit  if 
required. — Ef-gin. 
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The  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 

February  15.  No.  1. — Eeferring  to  your  tele- 
gram of  14th  February,  No.  1.  Since  termination 
of  Boer  war  there  has  been  change  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  natives  of  Natal  towards  the  white 
population.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  insolent  be- 
haviour of  the  younger  men,  who  have  in  numerous 
instances  openly  informed  their  employers  that  they 
were  going  to  kill  the  white  men.  Government  has 
also  reason  to  believe  doctrines  and  seditious  teach- 
ings of  those  connected  with  Ethiopian  movement 
have  had  bad  effect  on  certain  sections  of  native 
community.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  removal 
of  his  Majesty's  forces  out  of  the  Colony  has  weak- 
ened prestige  of  the  Government,  and,  to  use  the 
expression  of  the  natives,  the  opinion  is  freely  ex- 
pressed amongst  them  that  "  the  King  has  quarrelled 
with  the  Natal  Government  and  will  no  longer  help 
them."  During  the  last  session  of  Parliament  an 
Act  was  passed  making  every  male  over  eighteen 
years  of  age  in  the  Colony,  including  Europeans, 
liable  to  pay  tax  of  £1.  Native  who  pays  (house) 
hut-tax  is  not,  however,  required  to  pay  this  poll- 
tax.  Indentured  Indians  are  also  exempt.  As 
the  natives  marry  very  young,  number  affected  by 
poll-tax  is  comparatively  small.  Tax  fell  due  on 
1st  January,  and  notice  was  given  to  different 
chiefs  to  begin  paying  after  the  20  th  January. 
When  the  chiefs  were  summoned  by  the  magis- 
trates to  assemble  with  their  men  to  pay  tax  some 
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of  them  assumed  defiant  attitude.  In  some  cases 
they  appeared  with  their  men  armed  with  shields 
and  sticks,  and  in  one  instance  magistrate  was 
shouted  down  and  threatened. 

Following  is  explanation  of  causes  which  led 
up  to  conflict  between  natives  and  Natal  police : 
"  Magistrate  of  Umgeni  went  out  Wednesday,  the 
7  th  February,  to  collect  poll-tax  from  the  chief 
Umveli  at  Henley.  While  there  chief  informed 
him  that  some  of  his  tribe  from  the  liichmond 
district  were  on  the  hill  near  by  armed  with  asse- 
gais. Magistrate  sent  up  European  trooper  and 
two  of  the  chief's  brothers  to  find  out  if  the 
statement  was  true,  and  they  found  that  party 
of  twenty-seven  natives  armed,  as  stated,  had  col- 
lected together  and  assumed  very  threatening  atti- 
tude. Chief's  brothers  identified  a  great  many  of 
the  men,  and  depositions  were  taken  and  warrants 
for  arrest  issued  by  magistrate.  On  the  next  day 
body  of  fourteen  of  the  Natal  European  Police  Force 
were  sent  out  to  effect  arrest  of  certain  of  the 
natives  concerned  at  Byrnetown,  and  on  arrival 
two  of  the  natives  were  arrested  and  handcuffed. 
An  armed  party  of  natives  thereafter  approached 
police  and  demanded  release  of  prisoners,  and  con- 
flict ensued  between  the  police  and  the  natives, 
with  the  result  sub-inspector  Hunt  and  a  trooper 
were  killed." 

Troulile  is  for  the  present  confined  to  locality 
where  conflict  with  the  police  took  place,  and  no 
other  members  of  tribe  have  joined  with  disaffected 
natives,  who  are  avowed  adherents  of  the  Etliiopian 
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movement.  Policy  of  Government  is  to  deal  with 
this  trouble  promptly  and  effectually,  as  the  spread- 
ing or  not  of  the  disturbance  to  other  districts  of 
Colony  will  depend  on  result  of  measures  now 
taken. — McCallum. 

Then  follows  the  record  of  events  : — 

The  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

February  16. — Bush  still  being  searched  for  dis- 
affected. Eeports  from  Ixopo  and  Highflats  cause 
uneasiness.  Field  Force  now  at  Pdchmond,  and 
will  probably  march  through  those  districts  to 
Port  Shepstone. — McCallum. 

The  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

February  19. — MacKenzie  started  this  morning 
from  Piichmond  with  mounted  troops  and  two  guns 
to  traverse  line  vid  Josephine  Bridge  to  Highflats 
thence  to  Ixopo  and  Bulwer.  He  has  received  in- 
structions to  restore  order  and  confidence  in  districts 
traversed.     Other  districts  quiet. — McCallum. 

The  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

February  21. — Eebels  making  sortie  from  bush 
attacked  Umveli's  men,  five  of  whom  reported  to 
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be  wounded.  Eebels  driven  back  with  loss  of 
three  killed  and  eight  captured,  including  Majongo, 
the  leader.  Police  force  and  Natal  Koyal  Kegi- 
ment  have  surrounded  bush. — McCallum. 

The  next  two  messages  evidently  cross 
each  other  on  the  way : — 

No.  15. 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Governor. 

[Answered  hy  No.  17.] 

February  2.3. — Question  asked  in  Parliament 
as  to  whether  two  natives  were  recently  court- 
martialled  and  shot  in  Natal,  and,  if  so,  what  was 
the  offence  charged.     Please  telegraph  facts. — Elgin. 

The  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

February  23. — Ministers  have  decided  to  mobil- 
ise second  field  force  to  support  civil  authorities 
in  eastern  districts  where  tribes  are  taking  up 
threatening  attitude.  It  consists  of  Umvoti 
Mounted  Eifles,  Natal  Mounted  liifles,  one  battery 
and  two  companies  of  Durban  Light  Infantry.  In 
the  event  of  outbreak  column  will  be  assisted  by 
2000  Zulus  under  European  command  and  by 
force  of  Christian  natives.  No  further  news  of 
MacKenzie's  forces. — McCallum. 

p 
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The  answer  to  No.  15  brings  us  to 
Mangcna's  point  of  inquiry,  "  Why,  if  the 
poll-tax  was  not  to  be  enforced  till  May  31, 
were  arrests  made  on  February  9  ? "  But  the 
despatch  from  the  Governor  shows  that  the 
offence  was  that  the  natives  were  armed. 

M.  17. 
The  GovEKNOR  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

February  24. — Your  telegram,  23rd  February, 
Ministers  desire  me  to  send  you  following  reply : — 

Begins :  Question  asked  in  Parliament  should  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  two  natives 
in  question  were  tried  by  court-martial  for 
assisting  and  taking  part  in  the  murder  of 
an  inspector  and  trooper  of  the  Natal  Euro- 
pean Police  Force  whilst  executing  warrants 
of  arrest  against  certain  natives  for  being 
armed  in  breach  of  the  law.     Unds. 

McCallum. 

The  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

February  27.  —  Six  more  men  belonging  to 
rebel  band  captured.  Only  three  are  now  at 
large.  Situation  in  Ixopo  district  clearer.  Chief 
implicated  has  surrendered  twelve  men  wanted  by 
Government  and  has  promised  others.  Exportation 
of  horses  out  of  the  Colony  has  been  prohibited. 
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I  accompany  their  Koyal  Highnesses  to  Durban 
and  return  here  immediately  after  their  embarka- 
tion.— McCallum. 


The  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

March  1. — Little  change  in  situation.  Chief, 
name  of  Bambata,  at  Greytown  defiant.  He  is 
to  be  arrested  by  a  military  force. — McCallum. 

The  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

March  2. — Chief  implicated,  Miskofeli  by  name, 
has  surrendered  fifteen  more  men.  From  evidence 
given  one  section  of  his  tribe  to  be  fined  in  cattle 
for  illegally  assembling  in  arms.  Gobizembe  at 
Mapumulo  surrendered  twenty  offenders  out  of  300. 
Leuchars  anticipates  having  to  arrest  remainder  by 
military  force.  No  further  news  from  Greytown. 
Alarm  rumours  are  diminishing. — McCallum. 

Then  we  go  back  a  little  in  the  history 
of  Natal  and  find  a  letter  which  explains 
affairs  at  greater  length,  as  well  as  a  letter 
from  the  Prime  Minister,  who  evidently 
realised  that  no  payment  of  the  poll-tax 
could  be  enforced  till  May  31. 
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The  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

King's  House,  Durban,  Natal, 
February  9,  1906. 

My  Lord, — In  continuation  of  my  despatch  of 
the  5  th  January,  I  have  the  honour  to  report, 
for  your  information,  that  the  unrest  which  has 
existed  for  some  little  time  past  amongst  the 
natives  appeared  to  be  gradually  coming  to  an 
end. 

2.  Since  I  wrote  my  despatch  in  question, 
rumours  have  continued  to  be  current  that  Dinu- 
zulu  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  agitation,  and 
I  received  a  communication  from  the  High  Com- 
missioner forwarding  a  report  of  alleged  intrigues 
between  that  chief  and  the  Swazis.  From  all  I 
can  gather,  however,  I  believe  there  is  no  truth 
whatever  in  the  allegations  which  have  been  made. 
Dinuzulu  has  set  the  example  of  paying  up  the 
poll-tax  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  own  personal 
chiefs  before  he  is  actually  obliged  to  do  so. 

3.  Mr  Saunders,  the  Commissioner  for  Native 
Affairs  in  Zululand,  is  certain  that  the  many 
rumours  are  rumours  only.  During  the  years  I 
have  been  administering  this  Government  he  has 
invariably  furnished  correct  information,  and  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  opinion  is  again 
correct. 

4.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  private  letter  which  I 
recently  received  from  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
also  of  a  report  by  Mr  "Winter,  the  Minister  for 
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Native  Affairs.  I  also  recently  saw  ]\Ir  Winter, 
and  he  was  of  opinion  that  whereas  some  six  weeks 
ago  it  would  have  required  very  little  to  fan  the 
unrest  then  existing  into  a  flame,  the  excitement 
had  practically  subsided,  although  there  are  a  few 
chiefs  whom  he  has  yet  to  see  and  explain  the 
bearing  of  the  Poll-Tax  Act. 

5.  To  give  you  an  example  of  how  rumours  are 
wilfully  manufactured,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  report 
by  the  magistrate  at  Weenen  dealing  with  the  case 
of  three  natives  who  have  been  tried  before  him 
for  contravening  section  2G.3  of  the  schedule  to 
Law  19,  1891.  These  natives  have  been  very 
properly  punished  for  their  mischievous  and  sedi- 
tious behaviour. 

6.  I  have  tliis  morning  received  a  telegram  from 
the  Prime  Minister  informing  me  that  an  armed 
party  of  natives  have  attacked  a  body  of  fourteen 
European  police  at  Pyrnetown,  and  that  a  sub- 
inspector  and  a  trooper  are  believed  to  have  been 
killed.  Other  disaflectcd  natives  are  said  to  be 
joining,  and  it  has  been  considered  essential,  there- 
fore, to  mobilise  one  wing  of  the  Natal  Carbineers 
for  active  service  and  one  l)attery  of  artillery ;  also 
to  authorise  the  commandant  to  issue  requisitions 
under  section  2  of  Act  No.  30  of  1905. 

7.  I  have  informed  the  Prime  Minister  that  if 
the  outbreak  sj)reads,  I  am  prepared  to  put  the 
districts  concerned  under  martial  law,  and  that 
I  will  return  at  once  to  Maritzburg  so  as  to 
be  in  close  touch  with  him. — I  have,  &c., 

Henry  McCallum. 
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Prime  Minister  to  Governor. 

Victoria  Club,  Maritzbdho, 
January  30,  1906. 

Dear  Sir  Henry, — I  got  your  letter  this  morn- 
ing with  enclosure  from  the  High  Commissioner. 
I  will  return  the  latter  to-morrow,  as  it  is  now 
in  the  office. 

I  told  Winter  that  you  wanted  to  be  kept  fully 
informed  as  to  native  matters,  and  he  will  send 
you  a  full  report  to-morrow. 

It  would  be  useless  to  forward  you  many  of  the 
communications  received  about  native  unrest,  as 
they  are  founded  on  nothing  better  than  vague 
rumours. 

Saunders  scouts  the  idea  of  Dinuzulu  sending 
messengers  about  the  country,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  though  we  have  heard  plenty  about 
Dinuzulu's  messengers,  none  have  yet  been  caught 
or  traced  to  him.  I  think  his  name  has  been  used 
by  natives  anxious  to  stir  up  mischief  among  the 
Natal  natives.  I  do  not  credit  the  report  that  he 
is  intriguing  with  the  Swazis. 

I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wild  talk  going 
on  among  the  young  natives,  and  the  chiefs  in  some 
instances  are  not  doing  so  much  as  they  might  to 
put  a  stop  to  it. 

"We  are  handicapped  in  the  collection  of  the  poll- 
tax  by  the  fact  that  though  it  is  due  we  cannot 
take  legal  proceedings  for  non-payment  till  after 
31st  May. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  fear  any  serious  trouble, 
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but,  of  course,  there  is  always  the  risk  that  some 
demonstration  like  that  at  Mapumulo  might  lead 
to  something  worse  and  set  fire  to  the  grass. 

The  Mapumulo  chief  is  to  be  here  to-morrow 
to  explain  the  attitude  of  his  men  towards  the 
magistrate. — Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  J.  Smythe. 


Minister  for  Native  Affairs  to  Governor. 

Sbcrbtary  for  Native  Affairs  Department, 

PlETERMARITZBCRG,    NaTAL, 

Jamiary  30,  1906. 

Your  Excellency, — On  my  return  to  office  this 
morning,  the  Prime  Minister  mentioned  to  me 
having  received  a  letter  from  Your  Excellency, 
in  which  you  stated  that  you  had  not  received 
any  information  from  the  Native  Department  for 
some  time,  and  that  you  wished  to  be  informed 
what  was  going  on. 

I  understand  from  the  Under  -  Secretary  for 
Native  Affairs  that  two  batches  of  papers  on 
the  subject  of  the  poll-tax  had  already  been  sub- 
mitted to  Your  Excellency,  and  I  regret  that  it 
has  been  necessary  for  Your  Excellency  to  have 
to  call  attention  to  the  absence  of  a  report. 

I  am  sending  you  papers,  G.H.  1/1906,  with  a 
minute  which  explains  the  reason  why  no  papers 
have  reached  Your  Excellency. 

As  Your  Excellency  is  aware,  I  have  visited 
the  Wccnen,  Umsinga,  Kranszkop,  Mapumulo,  and 
Ixopo  divisions   in    the   Natal   province,   with    the 
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object  of  interviewing  the  native  chiefs  in  these 
divisions,  some  of  whom  had  been  reported  as 
being  disaffected  in   connection  with  the  poll-tax. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  some  of  the  tribes  was 
that  of  defiance  of  the  law ;  others  pleaded  in- 
ability of  their  young  men  to  find  the  money ; 
others,  again,  urged  the  burden  of  hut-tax,  dog 
licences,  and  high  rents  for  the  occupation  of 
private  lands  and  mission  reserves.  The  position 
being,  therefore,  somewhat  strained,  I  resolved  to 
visit  the  districts  in  which  the  position  seemed 
most  strained. 

Mr  Samuelson,  the  Under-Secretary  for  Native 
Affairs,  accompanied  me  throughout  my  tour  in 
the  Natal  province. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that,  with  one  exception, 
namely,  that  of  the  chief,  Gobizembe  (who  has 
been  directed  to  appear  at  this  office  on  the 
1st  February  to  explain  the  conduct  of  his  tribe 
on  the  occasion  of  the  magistrate's  visit  to  their 
centre),  the  meetings  held  by  me  with  the  native 
chiefs  in  the  various  divisions  named  were  of  a 
most  satisfactory  nature. 

In  some  divisions  the  tribes  have  not  yet  been 
called  up  to  the  centres  appointed  for  the  collection 
of  the  tax,  so  that  it  cannot  be  ascertained  at 
present  what  attitude  will  be  adopted. 

I  anticipate  that  the  bad  example  which  has 
already  been  set  by  some  of  the  chiefs  will  be 
followed  by  others.  It  is  my  intention  to  deal 
with  these  cases  in  a  firm  manner  as  they  arise. 

This  morning  I  had  before  me  two  chiefs  and  a 
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headman  from  the  Lower  Umzimkulu  division,  who 
had  been  summoned  by  my  directions  to  appear  at 
this  office  to  explain  the  failure  of  the  people  under 
their  charge  to  pay  the  tax  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed  by  the  magistrate  of  the  division. 

Their  actual  words  to  the  magistrate  were  that 
they  could  not  pay  the  tax  demanded  as  the  new 
law  was  too  hard  for  them.  This  could  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  either  inability  or  refusal. 

One  of  the  chiefs,  Jemusi,  who  presides  over  a 
small  tribe,  explained  to  me  that  he  was  about  to 
call  his  people  together  to  speak  to  them  when  he 
was  summoned  to  attend  at  this  office.  He  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  he  had  taken  £1  out  of  his 
pocket  and  given  it  to  his  son  with  wliich  to  pay 
the  poll-tax  as  an  example  to  his  people. 

I  warned  these  men  against  any  resistance  or 
opposition  to  the  poll-tax,  either  on  their  own  part 
or  on  the  part  of  their  people,  or  any  failure  to 
comply  with  the  laws  of  the  Government. 

I  told  them  I  would  give  them  fourteen  days  in 
which  to  go  back  to  their  tril)es  and  have  their 
young  men  liable  to  the  poll-tax  warned  about 
their  duty  in  connection  with  that  tax,  and  to 
see  that  those  young  men  paid  their  poll-tax  as 
required  by  the  law,  and  I  told  them  that  at  the 
end  of  fourteen  days  I  would  expect  a  report  from 
the  magistrate  of  the  division  informing  me  of  what 
they  had  individually  done  in  connection  with  the 
payment  of  the  poll-tax. 

Last  evening  I  returned  from  the  Zululand 
province,  having  visited  Eshowe,  Melmoth,  Mahla- 
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batini,  Nongoma,  and  Hlabisa  divisions.  I  found 
that  the  law  was  being  cheerfully  complied  with 
in  those  divisions.  I  did  not  visit  the  Ingwavuina, 
Nkandhla,  Nqutu,  and  Ubombo  divisions,  nor  have 
I  been  advised  as  to  the  position  there. 

Disaffection  appears  to  have  existed  in  the 
Umlalazi  and  Lower  Umfolozi  divisions,  through 
which  the  line  of  railway  from  Natal  passes,  and 
also  in  the  Nkandhla  division,  which  lies  on  the 
Natal  border. 

I  was  accompanied  during  my  visit  to  the 
districts  named  by  the  Commissioner  for  Native 
Affairs  for  the  Province  of  Zululand,  and  on  the 
conclusion  of  my  tour  I  requested  him  to  person- 
ally visit  the  districts  in  which  there  seemed  to 
be  a  disinclination  to  comply  with  the  law,  and 
to  call  the  chiefs  together  and  to  speak  to  them 
on  the  subject. 

The  result  of  his  action,  in  so  far  as  the  Um- 
lalazi and  Lower  Umfolozi  districts  are  concerned, 
appears  in  the  telegrams  which  I  have  received 
this  day,  and  which  will  be  submitted  to  Your 
Excellency  with  other  reports. 

A  possible  explanation  of  the  disaffection  in 
these  districts  may  be  that  the  natives  residing 
therein  come  into  contact  with  the  natives  in 
the  Natal  province  to  a  greater  extent  than  those 
residing  in  the  remoter  districts  of  Zululand,  and 
no  doubt  the  tribes  in  the  Nkandhla  division  are 
to  some  extent  influenced  by  the  tribes  on  this 
side  of  the  Tugela. 

Several  magistrates  in  Zululand   have   received 
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up  to  the  present  time  between  £300  and  £400 
in  poll-tax  from  the  natives. 

I  may  say  that,  during  the  whole  time  that 
I  was  in  Zulidand,  the  natives  were  most  respect- 
ful, and  in  every  case  an  ox  was  presented  by 
the  chiefs   in  honour  of  my  visit. 

I  am  sorry  I  was  unable  to  see  Dinuzulu,  who 
was  absent  from  liis  kraal  in  connection  with 
the  marriage  of  his  sister  to  the  chief  Maboko,  in 
the  Ngotshe  division.  He  had  arranged  to  return 
in  time  to  meet  me,  but  was  detained  by  bad 
weather.  He  was,  however,  represented  by  one 
of  his  head  indunas,  a  most  intelligent  man,  wlio 
expressed  his  regret  at  Dinuzulu's  absence.  I  told 
him  to  inform  Dinuzulu  that  I  also  regretted  being 
unable  to  meet  him. 

The  magistrates  in  the  Zululand  province  have 
done  their  work  most  manfully,  and  I  think  the 
manner  in  which  the  majority  of  the  natives  have 
responded  to  the  call  for  the  tax  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  due  to  their  exertions. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  disaffection 
in  the  districts  which  I  have  named  is  due  to 
the  contaminating  influence  of  town  natives. 

On  Sunday  next  it  is  my  intention  to  proceed 
to  the  Lower  Umzimkulu  division  in  company  with 
Mr  Samuelson. 

In  this  division,  in  addition  to  the  chiefs  already 
named,  certain  other  chiefs  have  stated  that  the 
members  of  their  tribes  cannot  pay  the  tax.  It 
is  my  intention  to  deal  with  these  men  in  a  similar 
manner  to  those  already  referred  to. 
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The  magistrate  at  Htanger  is  anxious  that  1 
should  meet  the  chiefs  in  his  division,  and  I  intend 
to  proceed  to  that  place  as  soon  as  I  have  time 
to  do  so. 

I  very  much  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  see 
Your  Excellency  personally  in  this  matter,  as  I 
could  then  explain  matters  in  a  very  much  more 
satisfactory  way  than  it  is  possible  to  do  in 
writing. — I  have,  &c.,  H.  D.  Winter, 

Minister  for  Native  Affairs. 

His  Excellency 
Sir  Henry  McCallum,  G.C.M.G.,  <lfec. 


Eeport  on  the  Case  of  Eex  vs.  Makabakaba,  Eex 
vs.  Mdopa,  and  Eex  vs.  Frank  Sikosana, 
charged  under  Section  263^  of  the  Schedule 
to  Law  19,  1891. 

Under  Secretary,  Native  Affairs, — On  assimi- 
ing  duty  in  this  division  on  the  11th  November 
last,  I  found  there  was  considerable  unrest  amongst 
the  natives  which,  in  the  interest  of  the  division, 
if  not  of  the  Colony,  it  was  necessary  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of.  Objection  to  the  poll-tax  was  the 
ostensible  cause  of  dissatisfaction  ;  but  the  tangible 
result  was  noticeable  in  the  demeanour  of  the 
natives,  and  by  the  carrying  into  effect  of  certain 

1  Colonial  Office  Note. — The  following  is  the  section  referred 
to :  "  263.  Whoever  shall  spread  any  false  report  of  a  nature  cal- 
culated to  cause  disquiet  or  anxiety,  or  affecting  the  Government 
and  its  acts,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  oQence." 
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alleged  orders   of  Dinuzulu    that   all   pigs   had    to 
be  destroyed,  &c. 

There  was  much  difficulty  in  tracing  these 
rumours  to  a  definite  source,  and  recourse  was 
had  to  secret  detectives ;  but  it  is  satisfactory 
to  report  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  natives 
who  were  responsible  in  this  division  for  the 
dissemination  of  these  alleged  orders  are  the  three 
men  who  have  now  l)een  convicted  and  punished. 

The  native  Makabakaba  is  a  resident  of  New 
Hanover  division,  and  went  to  Johannesburg 
directly  after  the  late  war.  He  came  down  about 
five  months  ago,  and  visited  a  connection  by 
marriage  in  Newcastle  division,  living  under  the 
chief  Mkankanyeki.  He  appears  to  have  stayed 
there  for  two  or  three  months,  and  then  left  in 
company  with  one  Mdopa.  If  his  own  statement 
to  one  of  the  witnesses  is  correct,  these  two  men, 
with  two  others,  were  received  by  the  chiefs  in 
Newcastle,  Dundee,  and  Klip  Eiver  divisions  under 
the  role  of  messengers  from  Dinuzulu,  and  separated 
at  the  chief  Bande's,  two  of  them  going  into 
Umsinga  division,  and  Makabakaba  and  Mdopa 
traversing  this  division.  Both  in  the  Impafana 
location  and  on  private  lands  they  visited  the 
kraals  along  their  route  and  obtained  a  credible 
hearing.  They  led  the  natives  to  believe  that 
war  would  shortly  be  declared  by  Dinuzulu,  and 
those  who  failed  to  carry  out  his  instructions  as 
to  the  killing  of  pigs  and  destruction  of  utensils  of 
European  manufacture,  and  a  reversion  in  general 
to  their  primitive  mode  of  living,  would  be  swept 
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away  by  him.  Reference  was  also  made  to  a 
Basuto  woman  who  had  risen  from  the  dead 
and  was  in  communication  with  Dinuziilu.  They 
alleged  that  500  emissaries  of  Dinuzulu  were 
canvassing  South  Africa. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Makabakaba  is  said 
to  be  an  old  cattle  thief,  and  the  present  jailer 
here,  who  was  at  one  time  at  New  Hanover, 
recognised  him  as  having  been  twice  in  jail  there. 

The  third  man,  Frank  Sikosana,  is  an  educated 
native,  and  was  brought  up  at  the  Emmaus  mission- 
station  in  Bergville  division.  He  has,  however, 
been  driven  out  of  the  church  for  offences  against 
morality.  He  opened  a  store  on  the  Stendal 
mission -station  in  this  division  in  July  last,  but 
carried  on  business  for  a  few  months  only,  and 
was  then  ordered  off  by  the  missionary  in  charge 
for  immoral  conduct.  He  passed  himself  off  as 
a  native  of  Basutoland,  and  alleged  that  he  and 
nine  others  had  been  despatched  by  the  Paramount 
Chief  of  that  territory  to  Dinuzulu,  from  whom 
they  now  bore  instructions  which  were  similar  in 
effect  to  those  circulated  by  the  other  two  men. 
The  investigation  of  this  case  engaged  me  for 
more  than  six  weeks  after  Sikosana's  arrest,  as 
there  was  a  determined  attempt  to  shield  him. 
This  was,  I  think,  chiefly  due  to  fear  of  punishment 
in  having  given  audience  to  this  man,  and  in 
having  carried  out  the  instructions  as  to  pig- 
killing,  &c.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  that  any 
of  these  three  men  were  at  any  time,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  communication  with  Dinuzulu.     As- 
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suming  that  there  may  be  some  foundation  for 
supposing  that  he  had  cognisance  of  these  matters, 
Makabakaba's  residence  for  some  months  in  Mkan- 
kanyeki's  tril)e  may  possibly  account  for  the  part 
played  by  him  and  Mdopa ;  as,  so  far  as  my 
recollection  of  Newcastle  serves  me,  Mkankanyeki 
and  Dinuzulu  were  on  amicable  terms,  and  ex- 
changed courtesies  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

As  regards  Frank  Sikosana,  I  am  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  he,  having  heard  of  or  seen  these 
supposed  messengers,  took  upon  himself  a  similar 
rdle. 

The  hearing  of  these  cases  was  followed  with 
interest  by  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  this  division  with,  I  think,  excellent 
results.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  three 
accused  are  impostors  who  have  deceived  the 
natives  into  believing  that  they  came  direct  from 
Dinuzulu ;  and,  as  two  of  the  chiefs  remarked  to 
me,  the  people  now  feel  ashamed  of  the  ready 
credence  they  gave  to  these  men,  and  their  com- 
pliance with  the  pig-killing  and  other  instructions. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  lay  further  stress 
on  the  evil  the  three  accused  have  wrought, — an 
evil  now,  I  trust,  effectually  checked.  The  threat 
of  Dinuzulu's  vengeance  if  his  alleged  orders  were 
disregarded  doubtless  led  many  natives  to  destroy 
their  pigs  without  entertaining  disloyal  intentions 
towards  the  Government.  Tlie  rumours  of  unrest 
were  only  traced  to  the  accused  as  the  originators 
some  time  after  they  had  left  the  division,  and 
there    had    therefore    been    ample    time    for    fer- 
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mentation  before  ax5tion  could  be  taken   to  check 
them. 

I  sentenced  each  of  the  accused  to  six  months* 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  and  ordered  them 
to  receive  a  whipping  of  fifteen  lashes  each. 

I  now  ask  that  steps  be  taken  to  have  them 
permanently  removed  from  their  respective  divisions. 
The  gravity  of  their  offence,  in  my  opinion,  merits 
banishment  from  the  colony  if  this  be  possible. 

C.  G.  Jackson, 

Magistrate,  Weenan  Division. 
February  1,  1906. 

The  next  official  despatch  carries  us  much 
farther  in  all  that  succeeded  the  "  unexplained 
unrest "  of  the  natives,  and  we  see  the  effect 
of  martial  law. 

The  GovEENOR  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Government  House,  Pietermaeitzbubo, 
Natal,  February  16,  1906. 

My  Lord, — In  continuation  of  my  despatch  of 
the  9  th  instant,  paragraph  7,  I  have  the  honour 
to  inform  you  that  in  reply  I  received  a  message 
from  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  effect  that  he 
considered  it  necessary  that  martial  law  shoidd 
be  immediately  proclaimed  throughout  the  Colony, 
looking  at  the  threatening  attitude  of  natives  in 
districts  other  than  that  in  which  the  outbreak 
had    actually   occurred.      I    therefore   returned   to 
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Maritzburg  at  an  hour's  notice  in  order  to  sign 
the  proclamation  before  the  troops  actually  started 
for  the  scene  of  disaffection. 

2.  Looking  at  the  alarming  reports  which  con- 
tinued to  come  in  from  magistrates  and  others, 
Ministers  considered  it  advisable  to  mobilise  a 
stronger  force  than  had  been  originally  intended, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  whole  of  the  Natal  Car- 
bineers, two  sections  of  the  Natal  Field  Artillery, 
a  company  of  the  Natal  Royal  Regiment,  and  half 
the  Border  Mounted  Rifles  received  the  necessary 
orders,  the  whole  force  being  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant -Colonel  Duncan  McKenzie, 
C.B.,  C.M.G.,  V.D.,  of  the  Natal  Carbineers.  The 
men  fell  in  with  despatch,  but  a  move  could  not 
be  made  for  some  hours  in  consequence  of  certain 
equipment  not  being  ready. 

3.  On  Saturday  the  10th  instant  I  received  a 
wire  from  the  General  Ollicer  Commanding-in-Chief, 
South  Africa,  stating  that  he  held  in  readiness  a 
battalion  at  Pretoria,  and  the  Standerton  Mobile 
Colunm.  This  telegram  I  at  once  laid  Ijefore 
Ministers.  Conceiving  that  any  movement  of  Im- 
perial troops  to  Natal  would  have  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  "War,  I  sent 
you  my  telegram.  No.  12,  of  the  10th  instant,  as 
follows : — 

"General  Officer  Commanding-in-Chief,  South 
Africa,  telegraphs  that  he  is  holding  Imperial 
troops  in  readiness  to  assist  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. Ministers  consider  that  moral  cflect 
upon  native  community,  which  would  be  pro- 
Q 
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duced  at  the  present  time  at  the  arrival  of 
Imperial  troops,  would  be  incalculable,  as  it 
has  been  freely  expressed  by  natives  that  the 
assistance  of  his  Majesty's  Government  would 
never  again  be  rendered  to  this  Colony.  We 
do  not  anticipate  that  the  Imperial  troops 
would  be  required  for  active  service,  but 
would  be  obliged  if  a  battalion  could  be 
spared  to  come  to  Maritzburg,  least  possible 
delay." 

4.  In  reply  you  informed  me  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  and  yourself  considered  that  the 
whole  matter  should  be  left  at  the  discretion  of  the 
General  Officer  Commanding-in-Chief,  South  Africa, 
who,  before  the  arrival  of  your  telegram,  had  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  put  a  battalion  of  the 
Queen's  Own  Cameron  Highlanders  in  orders  to 
proceed  to  Maritzburg  forthwith.  The  battalion 
arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  13  th  instant,  and 
their  presence  in  the  town  has  had  a  very  reassur- 
ing effect. 

5.  Unfounded  and  alarming  rumours  were  so  rife 
that  Ministers  considered  it  advisable,  in  the  cause 
of  public  peace  and  good  order,  to  establish  a  censor- 
ship over  all  telegrams.  On  the  12  th  instant  you 
informed  me  that  you  thought  that  this  step  might 
give  rise  to  international  suspicion  and  alarm,  and 
asked  me  to  use  my  influence  with  Ministers  to 
have  the  censorship  abolished  immediately.  In 
consequence  I  had  a  long  discussion  with  them, 
and  ultimately  persuaded  them  to  conform  to  your 
wishes,  though  I  must  say  they  did  so  reluctantly, 
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as  they  were  most  anxious  that  accounts  of  the 
outbreak  should  not  be  exaggerated, — and  this 
was  being  done  not  only  in  local  but  in  over-sea 
telegrams. 

6.  I  should  here  mention  that  it  was  decided, 
for  the  same  reason,  that  the  force  in  the  field 
should  not  be  accompanied  by  any  newspaper 
correspondents,  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
Government  should  give  the  newspapers  every  in- 
formation as  it  came  to  hand.  They  decided,  how- 
ever, not  to  establish  press  censorship,  but  to  leave 
it  to  the  honour  of  the  different  local  newspapers 
not  to  insert  any  news  or  reports  of  an  alarming 
character,  unless  they  were  verified  officially. 

7.  Prior  to  the  outbreak,  I  had  been  informed 
by  Admiral  Durnford  that  H.M.S.  Terpsichore  would 
arrive  at  Durban  on  the  21st  instant  in  connec- 
tion with  the  visit  of  their  Eoyal  Highnesses,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught.  Under  advice  of 
Ministers  I  wired  him  asking  if  he  would  kindly 
expedite  her  movements,  as  the  presence  of  a  ship- 
of-war  at  Durban  would  be  very  desirable  whilst 
the  local  excitement  lasted.  The  Admiral  re- 
sponded to  my  request,  and  the  Terpsichore  arrived 
on  the  14th  instant. 

8.  Scares  continued  to  be  prevalent,  and  demands 
for  military  assistance  were  received  from  all  por- 
tions of  the  Colony.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however, 
that  it  has  been  found  to  be  unnecessary  to  meet 
with  the  requests,  although  the  Minister  for  Native 
Affairs,  Mr  Winter,  who  has  behaved  with  con- 
spicuous calmness  and  courage  throughout,  has  been 
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obliged  to  go  to  districts  where  natives  were  arming 
and  assembling,  in  order  to  restore  good  order  and 
confidence.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the 
district  of  Mid-Illovo,  where  certain  native  chiefs 
refused  to  report  themselves  when  ordered  to  do 
so  on  Tuesday  the  13  th  instant. 

9.  The  disaffected  of  Umveli's  tribe  have  re- 
treated to  the  dense  bush  which  extends  towards 
the  Umgomanzi.  The  chief  himself  was  sent  for 
to  come  to  Maritzburg,  and  after  some  discussion 
he  agreed  to  drive  them  out  of  the  bush  with  500 
of  his  men.  I  was  yesterday  informed  that  he  had 
only  succeeded  in  getting  together  200  of  the  older 
men,  the  young  men  refusing  to  turn  out,  but  this 
morning  a  more  favourable  report  has  been  received. 

10.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  to 
mobilise,  if  necessary,  1000  of  the  Christian 
Native  Scouts. 

11.  On  the  14th  instant  you  requested  me  to 
send  a  full  report  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  this 
outbreak,  to  be  used,  if  required,  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament.  This  I  did  yesterday  morning,  and  the 
report  furnished,  I  trust,  sufficient  information  for 
the  purposes  for  which  you  required  it. 

12.  I  may  mention  that  Ministers  are  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  dealing  with  this  outbreak  in 
the  firmest  and  most  vigorous  manner,  as  they  feel 
that  unless  you  do  so,  and  unless  an  example  is 
made  of  those  who  have  broken  out  in  rebellion, 
the  movement  will  be  sure  to  spread,  with  the  in- 
evitable accompaniments  of  bloodshed  and  outrage. 

13.  I  enclose  copies  of  last  telegrams  received 
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from  Lieutenant-Colonel  McKenzie,  showing  what 
he  has  done.  The  force  is  now  at  Eichmond, 
awaiting  the  results  of  Umveli's  movements  in 
the  bush,  and  any  development  which  the  Govern- 
ment may  decide  upon  in  the  direction  of  pacifying 
districts  where  nati^'es  have  assembled  in  arms  in 
a  threatening  manner.  The  movements  of  these 
natives  have  caused  alarm,  and  obliged  the  farmers 
in  some  cases  to  go  into  laager  in  consequence  of 
their  attitude. 

14.  I  believe  that  the  vigorous  policy  which 
Ministers  are  pursuing  will  have  the  desired  effect, 
and  that  it  will  be  for  the  good  not  only  of  Natal 
but  of  South  Africa  in  general,  seeing  that  un- 
explained unrest  has  for  some  time  been  prevalent 
amongst  all  Kafir  tribes  from  Barotseland  to  Cape 
Colony. — I  have,  &c.,  Henry  McCallum. 


Colonel  McKenzie,  Eichmond,  to  Prime  Minister, 
Maritzburg. 

February  15,  1906. — Have  arrived  here,  all  ap- 
parently quiet. 

Tried  two  prisoners  by  court-martial  for  taking 
part  in  fight  against  police.  Names  are  Uzondwein 
and  Njwezi. 

The  evidence  is  very  clear  against  both  these 
men,  and  the  Court  found  them  guilty. 

I  confirmed  the  sentence,  and  had  the  two 
prisoners  shot  this  afternoon  in  the  presence  of 
Mveli's  men. 
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I  have  put  the  responsibihty  of  tracing  and  ar- 
resting the  other  men  who  are  still  at  large  upon 
Mveli,  and  I  trust  that  in  a  few  days  they  will 
succeed  in  capturing  them. 


Officer  Commanding,  McKenzie's  Field  Force, 
Elandskop,  to  Prime  Minister,  Maritzburg. 

February  15,  1906. — This  morning  I  have  de- 
stroyed the  kraals  and  crops  of  those  implicated  in 
the  late  disturbance.     All  quiet. 

After  quoting  the  following  letter,  which 
refers  to  the  Ethiopian  movement,  it  will  be 
well  to  go  into  the  history  of  that  movement, 
and  to  notice  one  popular  mistake  concern- 
ing it. 

The  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Government  House,  Pietekmaritzburg, 
Natal,  February  16,  1906. 

My  Lord, — I  have  this  week  received  information 
from  an  authoritative  source  which  has  somewhat 
disturbed  my  mind.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
present  native  outbreak  has  been  premature ;  that 
the  unfathomable  unrest  which  has  been  observed 
amongst  the  natives  of  South  Africa  during  the  last 
two   years   was   intended   to   culminate    in    simul- 
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taneous  and  concerted  action  ;  that  Ethiopianisni, 
which  has  for  its  cry  "  Africa  for  the  Blacks,"  is 
the  mainspring  of  the  movement;  that  the  recent 
killing  of  pigs  and  white  fowls  was  the  outcome 
of  instructions  from  Zululand  to  test  whether  the 
Natal  tribes  are  to  be  depended  on  to  obey  further 
orders,  and  that  these  orders  would  be  the  simul- 
taneous killing  of  everything  else  white,  meaning 
the  European  population.  Such  orders  were  not 
to  be  issued  until  the  mealies  had  been  gathered 
in,  and  the  present  outbreak  has  been  distinctly 
premature  and  upset  calculations. 

2.  In  connection  with  the  movement,  it  was 
pointed  out  to  me  that  large  numbers  of  Natal 
Kafirs  have  been  leaving  their  employment  at 
Johannesburg ;  that  the  Basutos  are  also  disposing 
of  their  pigs  and  fowls,  and  exchanging  sheep  for 
goats ;  that  this  outbreak  was  prognosticated  in 
Ehodesia  some  weeks  ago,  and  that  all  the  in- 
formation received  points  to  Dinuzulu  and  his 
supporters  as  leading  spirits. 

3.  I  laid  the  whole  matter  before  Ministers,  and 
they  are  inclined  to  consider  the  information  ex- 
aggerated, especially  about  Dinuzulu,  which  differs 
so  essentially  from  that  given  to  us  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  Native  Affairs  in  Zululand. 

4.  At  the  same  time  the  Minister  for  Native 
Affairs  considers  the  whole  native  situation  to  be 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  that  there  is  much  in 
the  air  which  he  cannot  understand. 

5.  It  affords  an  additional  reason,  however,  for 
the  determination   of   Ministers  to  stamp  out  the 
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present  outbreak  and  sedition  in  a  firm  and  vigorous 
manner,  as  otherwise  a  conllagration  may  arise 
which  will  not  be  confined  to  Natal. 

6.  It  is  most  satisfactory  that  Ministers  are 
keeping  so  collected,  and  not  losing  their  heads  for 
a  moment.  It  is  possible  that  this  information  is 
quite  at  fault,  but,  remembering  how  similar  stories 
were  current  on  the  eve  of  the  Matabele  rebellion 
and  were  not  believed  in,  I  have  considered  it  my 
duty  to  transmit  it  to  you  for  whatever  it  is 
worth. — I  have,  &c.,  Henry  McCallum 


CHAPTER    XII. 


THE    ETHIOPIANS. 


Now  what  is  the  Ethiopian  movement  to 
which  reference  is  frequently  made  in  the 
newspapers  ?  And  are  the  Ethiopians  really 
responsible  for  the  present  unrest? 

The  first  public  notice  is  to  be  found 
about  ten  years  ago  in  the  '  Voice  of 
Missions,'  published  in  America,  and  Dwane, 
who  is  here  mentioned,  belongs  to  Khama's 
tribe,  and  was  brought  up  as  a  Wesleyan 
at  Healdtown,  near  Fort  Beaufort.  But  in 
1896  he  left  the  Wesleyans,  went  to  America, 
and  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  American  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.     The  article  says  : — 

No  more  inviting  field  can  be  found  anywhere 
on  earth  for  some  of  our  scholarly  divines  who 
may  possess  the  spirit  of  missions  than  the  Etlii- 
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opian  Church,  and  vast  multitudes  of  intelligent, 
well-to-do,  and  indeed  wealthy  people,  would  gladly 
become  attendants  and  members,  for  no  coloured 
minister  till  a  year  or  so  ago  was  found  in  Cape 
Town.     All  the  ordained  ministers  were  white. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  writer  of 
the  above  was  an  American,  and  that  he  was 
not  a  Churchman,  or  he  could  not  so  en- 
tirely have  ignored  the  native  ministry  of 
Africa,  or  been  ignorant  that  as  long  ago 
as  1864  S.  A.  Crowther  was  consecrated  a 
bishop  there.  But  we  quote  his  words  fully, 
as  they  show  a  feeling  very  prevalent  in  the 
country,  and,  in  spite  of  exaggeration,  give 
some  idea  of  the  causes  for  the  Ethiopian 
principle  that  a  native  church  ought  only 
to  have  its  native  ministry.     He  goes  on : — 

True,  coloured  people  are  members  of  different 
churches,  in  common  with  our  brothers  and  sisters 
in  white ;  they,  however,  have  begun  to  discover 
that  churches  of  their  own  race,  with  the  required 
learning  and  ability,  would  be  of  far  more  benefit 
in  a  progressive  measure  than  worshipping  among 
the  whites  all  the  time,  where  they  are  compelled 
to  occupy  a  subordinate  status.  .  .  .  "We  found 
two  A.  M.  E.  Churches  at  Johannesburg,  and  such 
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was  the  multitude  who  caiue  to  hear  us  preach,  we 
had  to  leave  the  church  and  hold  service  in  the 
public  street  to  accommodate  the  people.  .  .  .  We 
spent  the  next  two  days  in  receiving  delegations 
and  shaking  the  hands  of  thousands.  From 
Johannesburg  we  went  to  Pretoria,  where  Elder 
Dwane  had  ordered  the  conference  to  meet.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  depot  the  scene  beggared  de- 
scription. Thousands  were  there  to  meet  and 
greet  us,  and  give  vent  to  their  gratified  emotions 
in  a  manner  which  made  us  feel  exceedingly 
humble.  .  .  .  The  conference  remained  in  session 
a  week,  and  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
two  kings  and  one  chief.  .  .  .  While  higher 
education  is  far  more  prevalent  in  this  country 
than  in  South  Africa,  we  beHeve  the  preponder- 
ance of  common -sense  is  in  their  favour.  They 
have  large  heads,  massive  brains,  and  the  flash  of 
intelligence  in  great  numbers  among  them.  And 
the  result  is  made  manifest  in  their  business  trans- 
actions :  we  predict  that  in  a  few  years  hence 
some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  race  will  be  found 
in  South  Africa. 


After  this  visit  from  America,  Dwanc  was 
appointed  Vicar- Bishop  in  Africa.  He  went 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  readily  roused 
sympathy  and  collected  funds ;  then  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  country  to  carry  out  his 
idea  of  a  Native  Church  for  his  own  people. 
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It  seemed  to  him  that  national  customs  and 
traditions  were  in  danger  of  being  swept 
away,  and  the  only  safety  lay  in  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  white  man. 

At  this  point  some  Europeans  regarded 
Dwane's  position  as  religious,  and  some  saw 
in  it  the  beginning  of  a  national  movement 
which  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
country  if  it  were  not  properly  controlled ; 
and  while  some  were  indifferent,  and  others 
merely  talked,  the  Church  (so  often  wrongly 
blamed  in  native  questions  by  those  who  do 
not  study  Blue-Books)  did  something. 

Dwane's  headquarters  were  near  Queens- 
town,  and  the  rector  of  Queenstown,  the 
Rev.  Julius  Gordon,  made  friends  with  him, 
and  learnt  his  point  of  view. 

This  was  in  1899,  when  Dwane  became 
uneasy  about  his  ecclesiastical  position,  and 
finally  realised  that  he  was  not  a  bishop 
at  all,  but  only  a  layman  out  of  communion 
with  the  Church.  He  sought  instruction,  and 
asked  that  the  Church  of  the  Province  of 
South  Africa  should  receive  him  and  his 
followers,   and   should  give  them  some  kind 
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of  corporate  entity  within  its  fold.  They 
desired  to  have  their  own  synods  and  legis- 
lative powers  under  the  Church's  protec- 
tion and  regulations,  thus  claiming  what  has 
always  been  recognised  —  national  develop- 
ments within  catholic  limits.  Conferences 
followed,  and  on  August  25,  1900,  the  Epis- 
copal Synod  adopted  a  scheme  for  forming 
the  Ethiopians  into  an  order — "The  Order 
of  Ethiopia" — within  the  Church,  to  be  in 
each  diocese  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
bishop. 

The  Ethiopian  movement  is  a  remarkable 
one,  and  has  gained  a  great  hold  upon  the 
natives  of  South  Africa.  The  members  be- 
lieve that  they  are  descendants  of  the  Ethi- 
opians, and  that  they  have  gradually  worked 
their  way  through  the  continent  to  the  south. 
They  hold  that  many  unfulfilled  prophecies  in 
the  Old  Testament  refer  to  them  and  their 
final  reception  as  a  people  into  the  Church 
of  Christ,  quoting,  "The  Morian's  Land  {i.e., 
Ethiopia]  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands 
unto  God"  (Ps.  Ixviii.  31).  The  movement 
was    regarded   as   representing    the   principle 
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of  revolt  against  the  tendency  to  denation- 
alise native  converts,  and  as  an  attempt  by 
natives  to  manage  and  educate  the  natives 
themselves. 

On  Sunday,  August  26,  after  an  agree- 
ment had  been  signed  on  each  side,  a  service 
was  held  in  Grahamstown  Cathedral,  at  which 
Dwane,  after  making  the  baptismal  vows 
and  a  vow  of  renunciation  of  past  errors, 
was  formally  admitted  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Cape  Town  in  the  presence  of  the  bish- 
ops and  of  his  followers,  and  of  a  large 
congregation,  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church. 

(It  is  well  to  state  all  this  plainly,  for  since 
that  time  much  confusion  has  arisen  on  the 
subject.) 

Dwane  was  then  confirmed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop on  the  presentation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Grahamstown,  in  whose  diocese  he  w^as  living, 
and,  after  making  a  promise  of  canonical 
obedience  and  of  conformity  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  regulations  of  the  province  and 
the  several  dioceses  in  which  he  should  work, 
was  admitted  Provincial  of  the  new  Order  of 
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Ethiopia.  On  the  following  morning  Dwane 
received  his  first  communion,  and  later  was 
licensed  as  reader  by  the  Bishop  of  Grahams- 
town,  by  whom  he  was  ordained  deacon  in 
December  1900. 

The  members  of  the  Ethiopian  community 
were  not  received  en  masse,  but  individually, 
as  each  gave  proof  of  real  conviction  and 
apprehension  of  truth. 

It  was  a  remarkable  thins:  that  so  large  a 
body  of  natives,  with  their  leaders,  should 
have  borne  patiently  twelve  months  of  wait- 
ing, and  that  Dwane  and  his  elders  should 
have  been  content,  after  a  ministry  of  many 
years,  to  be  put  back  into  the  position  of 
laymen. 

Dwane  is  still  a  deacon ;  his  position  has 
been  that  of  Provincial  of  the  Order  of 
Ethiopia,  to  which  post  he  was  appointed  for 
five  years  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cape  Town 
in  August  1900.  He  has  also  held  a  general 
licence  to  minister  to  the  Order  of  Ethiopia 
in  the  Diocese  of  Grahamstown,  with  permis- 
sion from  the  Bishop  of  S.  John's  for  his 
diocese  when  required. 
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Dwane's  work  is  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Order,  under  the  bishops,  who  communi- 
cate with  him  through  the  senior  chaplain  for 
the  Ethiopian  missions.  When  at  home  he 
lives  at  Zalage,  a  roadside  inn  and  store  about 
fifty  miles  from  Grahamstown  and  twenty-five 
miles  from  King  William's  Town,  on  the  post- 
cart  road  between  those  places. 

Now,  after  Dwane  and  certain  of  his 
followers  were  received  into  the  Church,  they 
were  placed  under  instruction,  which  was 
given  by  English  clergy ;  and  Father  Puller 
of  Cowley,  and  Canon  Cameron,  now  at  Ryde, 
were  among  the  first  in  charge  of  the  mission. 
All  connection  with  the  American  movement 
was  now  severed,  and  Dwane  and  his  people 
became  not  onl37-  loyal  sons  of  the  Church, 
but  lo5^al  citizens  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment ;  and  at  this  day  an  English  clergyman. 
Rev.  A.  C.  Grant,  is  chaplain  to  the  Order  of 
Ethiopia.  But  a  confusion  has  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  some  who  find  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Ethiopian  movement 
(which  is  largely  political)  and  the  Ethiopian 
Order  (which  is  religious),  and  it  is  well  to 
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quote  the  following  letter  from  Dwcine  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Cape  Town  : — 


My  dear  Lord  Archbishop, — I  am  grieved  and 
pained  to  find  that  attempts  are  being  renewed 
again  here  and  in  England  to  classify  the  Order 
of  Ethiopia  with  those  who  are  said  to  be  disloyal 
to  the  English  Government  in  this  land.  In  Natal, 
where  these  falsehoods  are,  I  believe,  being  mainly 
manufactured,  the  Order  of  Ethiopia  has  not  a 
single  member.  There  is  no  Order  of  Ethiopia  in 
Natal.  This  fact  alone  is  enough  to  show  those 
who  care  for  truth  how  guarded  they  ought  to  be 
in  receiving  statements  that  are  being  made  about 
the  Order  of  Ethiopia. 

My  Lord  Archbishop,  I  have  no  hope  of  con- 
vincing men  who  want  no  conviction  in  this  matter, 
but  I  solemnly  declare  as  the  Provincial  of  this 
Order  that  a  more  loyal  people  to  the  English 
Government  cannot  be  found  anywlicre  on  the 
face  of  this  earth. — Your  humble  son  in  Christ, 

James  M.  Dwane. 


The  disloyal  Ethiopians  are  those  who  re- 
mained connected  with  the  American  negro 
"  African  Methodist  and  Episcopal  Church," 
and  did  not  follow  Dwane  into  the  Church, 
or  those  who  have  broken  ofi'  from  the  various 
dissenting   denominations   and   formed   small 
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independent  bodies  of  their  own  under  various 
names. 

But  the  title  of  Ethiopians  had  given  rise 
to  a  confusion  not  easily  dispelled  unless  the 
subject  be  intelligently  investigated,  and  the 
Governor  of  Natal  writes  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  following  terms : — 

Government  House,  Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal,  June  14,  1906. 

My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you 
that,  having  observed  from  the  English  press  that 
attempts  are  being  made  by  a  certain  small  section 
of  the  public  to  cast  discredit  on  the  Xatal  Govern- 
ment for  having  removed  from  locations  certain  so- 
called  native  churches,  it  is  my  duty  to  lay  before 
your  Lordship  the  facts  of  the  case,  so  that  any  idea 
that  this  Government  has  acted  either  unjustly  or 
indiscreetly  may  be  at  once  dispelled. 

2.  I  would  premise  by  observing  that  it  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  those  who  are  interested  in 
such  a  subject  do  not  make  proper  inquiries  before 
committing  themselves  to  statements  which  they 
will  probably  be  the  first  to  regret  when  they  find 
that  they  have  been  based  on  insufficient  and  faulty 
data.  This  regret  will  doubtless  be  intensified  in 
view  of  their  lofty  ideas  of  humanity,  for  they 
cannot  but  feel  that  such  humanity  is  not  alto- 
gether wanting  in  the  breasts  of  their  colonial 
fellow -subjects,  and   that   irresponsible,  unjustified 
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attack  is  not  a  medium  calculated  to  promote  that 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  which  should  reign 
between  the  mother  country  and  her  responsible 
daughters. 

3.  Upon  drawing  the  papers  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  I  find  that  Ministers  have  forestalled  me 
in  dealing  with  it,  and  that  they  have  already  sent 
to  the  Agent-General  a  "  Statement  of  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  policy  of  the  Natal  Native  Trust 
in  regard  to  the  unauthorised  occupation  of  mission- 
houses  by  native  evangelists  so-called."  A  copy 
of  this  document  is  enclosed,  and  I  propose  to 
supplement  it  with  a  few  remarks. 

4.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
Natal  Native  Trust  is  not  opposed  in  the  slightest 
to  missionary  effort,  provided  it  is  made  under 
proper  and  efficient  European  control.  It  recog- 
nises what  good  has  accrued  in  the  past  from  the 
efforts  of  earnest  men  from  across  the  sea  who 
exercised  fatherly  supervision  over  their  flocks. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  spread  of  Ethiopianism, 
the  secession  of  native  congregations  from  parent 
churches,  the  indifferent  type  of  native  who  has 
too  often  been  placed  in  or  usurped  ecclesiastical 
authority,  the  determination  of  seceding  bodies  to 
exercise  ecclesiastical  self-support  and  self-control, 
and  the  dangerous  political  propaganda  too  often 
preached  by  natives  who  have  received  inadequate 
education  and  imbibed  harmful  teachings  in  America 
and  elsewhere,  the  Natal  Native  Trust  wisely  deter- 
mined that  the  hea^7•  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  it  demanded  that  the  locations  which  are  in  its 
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charge  should  not  be  made  the  arena  for  promoting 
sedition  under  the  guise  of  encouraging  native 
aspirations  and  for  rebellion  against  the  churches 
of  which  they  should  form  members  under  effect- 
ive control. 

5.  In  connection  with  this  subject  I  would  call 
your  Lordship's  attention  to  the  following  resolution 
passed  by  the  General  Church  Council  which  sat 
in  the  Witwatersrand  last  month :  "  The  Council 
considers  that  the  movement  known  as  Ethiopianism 
is  fraught  with  grave  peril  both  to  the  cause  of 
Christ's  Kingdom  and  to  the  interest  of  the  State. 
The  Council  is  convinced  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  when  the  supervision  and  control  of  white 
missionaries  can  safely  be  withdrawn  from  native 
work.  While,  therefore,  it  believes  that  every 
encouragement  should  be  given  for  the  develop- 
ment of  mission  churches  in  the  way  of  self-help, 
it  is  of  opinion  that  in  every  legitimate  way  the 
Ethiopian  movement  should  be  discouraged." 

6.  I  would  also  ask  you  to  peruse  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  Native  Affairs  Commission  in 
paragraph  321  of  their  report,  which  concludes  by 
stating  that,  reviewing  these  resolutions,  the  Com- 
mission considers  that  "  effort  should  be  directed 
towards  securing  efficient  constitutional  control 
and  organisation  in  order  that  the  influences  at 
work  may  be  wisely  directed,  and  any  individual 
cases  in  which  pastors  abuse  the  trust  reposed  in 
them  may  be  amenable  to  authoritative  discipline. 
To  this  end  the  Commission  would  deprecate  the 
recognition  of  detached  secessionary  fragments  ac- 
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knowledging  no  efficient  central  authority."  This 
is  but  putting  in  other  words  what  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Natal  Native  Trust  for  some 
years  past. 

7.  In  the  next  place,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
mission-houses  which  have  been  illegally  erected  on 
location  lands  and  the  unauthorised  constructions  of 
which  have  called  for  action  by  the  Trust,  have  been 
improvised  shanties,  a  few  feet  square,  of  the  most 
primitive  description,  consisting  of  wattle-and-daub 
huts  or  of  loose  rough  stones.  Such  shanties  may 
possibly,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  be  called  mission- 
stations,  as  Ministers  have  done  in  their  memor- 
andum, but  to  characterise  them  as  chui'ches  is  an 
entire  misnomer. 

8.  Neither  have  any  of  them  been  burnt  by  the 
Trust,  as  alleged  at  home.  Ministers  are  quite 
correct  in  their  paragraph  No.  2  when  they  refer 
to  such  a  statement  as  misleading  and  incorrect. 

9.  They  refer  in  that  same  paragraph  to  an  un- 
authorised school  in  Xegwana's  location,  the  rough 
framework  of  which  was  put  up  and  abandoned 
by  applicant  when  its  construction  was  disallowed. 
The  green  wattle  poles  were  then  destroyed  by  fire, 
as  the  magistrate  reported  on  the  22nd  December 
that  nobody  would  buy  them,  and  that  it  was  not 
worth  the  trouble  and  cost  of  bringing  them  to 
Estcourt. 

10.  To  show  that  this  framework  was  never 
intended  for  a  mission-station,  I  may  mention  that 
when  forwarding  Nkabini's  application  to  reside 
in  Xegwana's  location,  the  magistrate  minuted  on 
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the  15th  August  1903,  "Applicant  is  living  at 
Mandambi's  kraal,  and  wishes  to  start  a  school 
and  build  a  square  house  for  himself.  He  came 
from  Impendhle,  and  has  started  building." 

11.  As  regards  the  mission-station  referred  to 
in  Ministers'  memorandum,  paragraph  4  (1),  I 
find  that  the  South  Africa  General  Mission  were 
treated  with  much  consideration.  Constant  letters 
passed  before  the  imposed  condition  of  a  resident 
white  missionary  was  complied  with.  It  was,  of 
course,  immaterial  to  the  Trust  how  many  native 
evangelists  or  preachers  were  employed  at  the 
station  under  him.  Moreover,  in  the  original 
resolution  by  the  Trust  on  November  15,  1901, 
which  was  conveyed  to  the  Eev.  S.  Walton  on 
the  30  th  November,  a  further  condition  was  laid 
down  that  the  consent  of  the  chief  Mbayi,  in 
whose  district  the  station  was  to  be  situated, 
would  have  to  be  obtained.  The  chief  would  not 
agree,  but  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister 
for  Native  Affairs,  I  approved  on  the  26  th  Nov- 
ember 1902  of  the  mission  being  allowed  to  re- 
main in  spite  of  this  opposition. 

12.  In  June  1904  that  official,  having  heard  that 
a  European  missionary  was  no  longer  in  charge  of 
the  station,  ordered  inquiry  to  be  made,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  European  missionary  had  been 
withdrawn  the  previous  December,  that  the  sod 
hut  was  closed,  but  that  services  were  held  there 
on  Sundays  by  Mdoda  and  other  natives.  Mdoda, 
who  is  an  undesirable  polygamist,  made  a  state- 
ment to  the  magistrate  as  follows :  "  The  Eeverend 
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Suter,  who  is  in  Durban,  has  charge  of  the  station, 
hut  now  I  am  acting  for  him.  The  Eeverend 
Saunders  left  last  winter,  and  there  is  no  white 
person  in  charge  now.  My  family  consists  of 
myself  and  two  wives." 

13.  The  South  Africa  General  Mission,  having 
failed  to  carry  out  the  conditions  of  tenure  and 
abandoned  the  station,  the  Minister  gave  directions 
for  the  hut  to  be  removed,  which  was  done.  The 
mission  have  quite  recently  (May  16  th)  applied  for 
permission  to  re-establish  the  mission  on  the  old 
conditions,  but  the  papers  have  not  yet  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Native  Trust. 

14.  As  regards  paragraph  4  (2)  of  Ministers' 
memorandum,  this  case  came  before  the  Admini- 
strator during  my  absence  on  leave  in  England. 
Dhlamini,  an  Ethiopian,  built  the  hut  on  the 
location  without  permission,  held  services  therein, 
defied  the  Government,  and,  though  repeatedly 
warned,  would  not  obey  orders.  The  hut  was 
therefore  removed  and  Dhlamini  fined  by  the 
magistrate  under  the  provisions  of  the  Native 
Code.  The  John  Sibiya  referred  to  in  the  para- 
graph is  a  recognised  leader  of  the  Ethiopian 
movement,  and  is  a  dangerous  propagandist. 

1.5.  As  regards  paragraph  4  (3),  this  case  also 
came  before  Sir  Henry  ]')ale.  I  find  from  the 
papers  that  this  mission -station  was  put  up  on 
the  location,  without  any  authority,  by  Ethiopians, 
who  did  not  even  ask  for  permission.  Some  sort 
of  supervision  was  originally  exercised  by  the 
Eev.  C.  K.  Hodges,  of  the  Wesley  an  Church,  and 
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afterwards  by  the  Congregational,  but  this  was 
quite  superficial.  The  preacher,  Mgazi,  was  a  dis- 
reputable Ethiopian,  who  displayed  rebellious  and 
dangerous  characteristics.  The  unauthorised  hut 
was  quite  rightly  removed  in  accordance  with  the 
declared  policy  of  the  Trust. 

16.  The  cases  mentioned  in  paragraph  4  (4) 
and  4  (5)  were  dealt  with  by  me  before  I  left 
for  England  on  leave  of  absence.  The  two  stations 
were  about  six  miles  apart,  and  both  were  con- 
structed of  wattle -and -daub.  That  at  Umqeku 
was  run  entirely  by  Ethiopians,  who  were  under 
no  ecclesiastical  control  whatever,  and  were  tres- 
passers on  the  location. 

17.  The  other  was  nominally  under  the  control 
of  the  Eev.  S.  Pixley.  It  was  erected  without  any 
authority,  and  a  native  missionary  put  in  charge. 
Mr  Pixley  was  informed  that  if  a  resident  male 
European  missionary  could  be  appointed,  the  neces- 
sary authority  would  be  issued  by  the  Trust,  but 
otherwise  it  was  to  be  removed. 

18.  Mr  Pixley,  in  a  letter  dated  November  18, 
1903,  said  he  was  unable  to  comply  with  this  con- 
dition, but  added,  "  If  the  order  is  intended  to 
hinder  or  shut  out  the  so-called  Ethiopian  move- 
ment from  the  location  and  Colony,  I  heartily 
approve  of  it." 

19.  The  events  of  the  last  few  months  and 
information  received  in  connection  therewith,  show 
that  the  Native  Trust  has  throughout  exercised  both 
prescience  and  wise  discretion  in  their  determination 
not  to  allow  the  spread  of  objectionable  and  dan- 
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gerous  ideas  on  the  locations  in  the  charge  under 
the  specious  guise  of  religion.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Trust  has  every  desire  to  assist  the  various 
churches  in  their  missionary  efforts,  provided 
members  are  satisfied  that  congregations  are  imder 
thorough  European  control  and  supervision,  and 
that  any  attempt  by  native  evangelists  to  use 
ecclesiastical  authority  for  preaching  and  spreading 
Ethiopian  views  can  be  effectively  and  promptly 
dealt  with. 

20.  I  may  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Colony  carefully 
follows  the  policy  of  the  Trust  in  insisting  upon 
resident  white  missionaries  at  their  mission-stations 
to  guide  and  control  those  working  under  them,  and 
that  Bishop  Delalle  has  informed  me  that  he  con- 
siders it  would  be  both  dangerous  and  impolitic  to 
follow  any  other. — I  have,  &c., 

Henky  McCallum. 

The  context  of  this  letter,  besides  the  fiict 
that  none  of  Dwane's  followers  are  in  Natal, 
shows  at  once  that  no  reference  is  made  to 
the  Order  of  Ethiopia,  for  that  is  directly 
under  the  management  of  English  bishops 
and  clergy,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  title  of  the  Order  might  well  be  changed, 
so  as  to  free  a  loyal  body  of  men  from  the 
suspicion  of  disloyalty. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


UNREST    IN    NATAL. 


After  a  few  telegrams  and  letters  of  no  great 
importance,  we  next  read  the  instructions  to 
the  Commandant  of  Militia  : — 

Commandant  of  Militia  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
McIvENZiE,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  V.D. 

Militia  Headqcarteks, 
Fehntary  17,  1906. 

With  reference  to  our  conference  to-day  at 
Pdchmond  as  to  your  further  movements,  the 
following  was  agreed  upon : — 

On  Monday  next,  the  19  th  instant,  you  will 
march  with  all  your  mounted  men  and  one  or  two 
sections  of  artillery  from  Eichmond  to  Springvale, 
crossing  the  Umkomaas  by  the  Josephine  Bridge, 
thence  to  Highflats,  and  thence  to  Ixopo.  From 
Ixopo  you  will  proceed  to  Mabehlana,  thence  to 
Bulwer  and  to  Elandskop. 
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Circumstances  may  cause  you  to  change  this 
route,  and  you  are  not  to  consider  yourself  bound 
by  it. 

You  will  send  two  men  with  a  message  to 
Miskofeli  and  other  chiefs  on  your  route  before 
your  forces  approach  their  neighbourhood,  assuring 
them  that  they  need  fear  nothing  from  the  column 
under  your  command. 

You  will  take  care  that  nothing  is  done  by  your 
force  to  provoke  an  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the 
natives. 

If  Miskofeli  does  not  come  and  pay  his  respects 
to  you  as  Officer  Commanding  of  the  Force,  you 
will  take  this  as  a  sign  of  fear  or  as  indicating 
that  he  is  not  as  loyal  to  the  Government  as  he 
professes  to  be ;  you  will,  however,  take  no  action 
until  you  have  gone  on  and  given  some  of  the 
smaller  chiefs  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  see  you. 
By  their  demeanour,  if  they  come  to  pay  their 
respects  to  you  according  to  native  custom,  or  by 
their  remaining  aloof,  you  will  try  to  form  an 
opinion  of  their  attitude  towards  the  Government. 
You  will  then  warn  the  Government  (assuming 
that  Miskofeli  remains  aloof),  and  report  fully  on 
the  situation. 

You  will  also  warn  the  residents  at  Ixopo,  High- 
flats,  Doniiybrook,  Umzinto,  and  Dronk  Ylei,  and 
other  places  if  necessary,  to  get  their  families  into 
laager  and  be  prepared  to  defend  themselves  if 
attacked.  (I  would  favour  one  or  two  large  lathers 
in  preference  to  many  small  ones.) 

You  will  then  summon  Miskofeli  to  come  to  see 
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you,  assuring  him  of  his  personal  safety.  If  he 
comes  and  explains  his  previous  non-appearance 
to  your  satisfaction,  and  effects  the  arrest  of  the 
members  of  his  tribe  who  armed,  he  will  not  be 
punished,  but  if  his  explanation  is  not  considered 
satisfactory  you  may,  if  you  so  think  fit,  punish 
him  by  a  fine  of  cattle. 

If  the  chief  refuses  or  delays  to  come  to  you 
on  being  again  summoned  and  warned  that  if  he 
neglects  to  appear  before  you  he  will  be  severely 
punished,  you  will  burn  his  kraal  and  seize  his 
cattle  at  your  discretion,  and  if  you  see  fit,  disarm 
his  tribe  and  put  down  any  armed  resistance. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  you  arrest  the  chief 
if  he  attends  before  you. 

Any  fine  that  you  may  impose  you  will  collect 
from  the  chief,  by  force  if  necessary. 

After  having  dealt  with  this  chief  you  may  deal 
with  other  smaller  chiefs,  if  you  have  reason  to 
think  that  they  are  defying  the  Government. 

I  wish  to  impress  on  you  the  necessity  for  great 
discretion,  with  the  object  of  avoiding  a  conflict  if 
possible,  and  if  you  should  have  reason  to  think 
that  other  tribes  will  be  in  sympathy  with  and 
possibly  assist  Chief  Miskofeli  to  resist,  you  will 
delay  extreme  or  decisive  measures  until  you  have 
advised  me,  in  order  that  I  may  have  time  to 
prepare  reinforcements  by  mobilising  remainder  of 
the  active  Militia  and  possibly  the  1st  Militia 
Eeserve. 

H.  T.  Beu-de-Wold, 

Colonel-Commandant  of  Militia. 
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And  here,  before  seeing  what  is  said  about 
the  Zulus  in  1906,  we  will  go  back  a  couple 
of  years. 

Mr  C.  T.  R.  Saunders,  the  Civil  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Province  of  Zululand,  in  evidence 
given  in  1904,  stated  some  things  which  throw 
light  on  the  present  state  of  aflairs.  He  was 
asked,  "  Why  do  you  consider  that  a  uniform 
policy  throughout  South  Africa  is  desirable  ? " 
and  he  answered,  "  Because  these  people, 
going  about  as  they  do  now,  working  and 
coming  in  contact  with  people  from  other 
parts,  go  back  with  all  sorts  of  stories  that 
one  people  are  ruled  in  one  way  and  another 
in  another.  They  think  they  should  have 
one  system  of  laws  to  apply  to  the  whole. 
For  instance,  these  people  cannot  for  the  life 
of  them  understand  why  in  the  Transvaal 
Zulus  should  be  charged  £2  hut-tax,  when 
in  other  parts  they  are  only  charged  14s. 
They  say,  *  We  are  all  under  the  British 
Government.'  They  cannot  discriminate  be- 
tween the  different  forms  of  government  in 
various  parts  of  South  Africa.  They  look 
on  the  country  as  wholly  under  the  British 
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Government,  and  they  cannot  understand 
that  kind  of  thing.  I  think  in  things  of 
that  kind,  whatever  change  is  made,  it  should 
be  made  uniform  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  country." 

He  was  then  asked  whether  he  did  not 
think  it  inevitable  that  the  natives  in  different 
parts  of  South  Africa  would  in  time  adopt  a 
common  attitude  towards  the  Government,  and 
his  answer  deserves  attention  :  "  I  think  it  will 
depend  very  much  on  how  you  rule  them." 

Of  the  Ethiopian  movement  he  had  had 
little  experience,  but  what  followed  shall  be 
given  fully. 

Since  1879,  when  the  great  war  with  the  Zulus 
was  fought,  how  many  reductions  of  the  area  of 
Zululand  have  there  been  ? — There  has  only  been 
one,  when  the  whole  of  the  Vryheid  district  was 
alienated,  and  now  we  are  making  the  second 
curtailment. 

There  was  no  reduction  after  the  Zulu  war  ? — 
No ;  we  then  pledged  them  distinctly  that  we  were 
not  going  to  take  their  country  from  them. 

Who  made  that  pledge  ? — I  think  it  was  made 
by  Lord  Wolseley :  it  is  on  official  record.  They 
were  told  that  we  were  fighting  their  king,  not 
them,  and  that  we  were  not  going  to  take  their 
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country,  but  we  would  leave  them  their  country. 
Distinct  pledges  to  that  effect  were  made,  and  they 
are  on  record  in  Blue-Books,  I  know.  Then  again, 
on  the  annexation  of  Zululand  to  Natal  in  1897, 
we  renewed  those  pledges ;  wlien  we  annexed  that 
country  we  said  we  were  simply  annexing  it  for 
their  benefit  and  it  would  not  be  taken  from  them 
— and  the  second  curtailment  is  taking  place  now. 
These  pledges  are  known  and  remembered  by 
them  ? — They  are  known  and  remembered  well. 
They  were  given  publicly,  and  that  is  why,  when 
I  allude  to  pledges,  I  say  that  if  we  break  faith 
with  these  people  it  will  be  a  fatal  thing. 

Now  this  is  evidence  given  before  a  Govern- 
ment Commission  by  the  highest  Government 
official  in  Zululand.  Comment  is  out  of  place 
and  unnecessary,  and  it  is  not  the  function 
of  the  writer  to  suggest  the  opinion  of  the 
reader.  Yet  in  1906,  when  we  might  expect 
to  read  of  unrest  in  Zululand,  we  find  that 
the  Commissioner  has  confidence  in  his  people, 
and  is  still  calm  : — 

GOVEnNMENT   HouSE,    PlETERMARITZBURO, 
Natal,  Fcbnumj  23,  1906. 

My  Lord, — Referring  to  my  despatch  of  the 
16th  instant,  I  have  tlie  honour  to  inform  you 
that  I  have  had  a  long  discussion  with  Mr  Saunders 
on  the  subject  of  the  attitude  of  Diuuzulu  and  the 
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Zulus.  He  maintains  his  confidence  in  them  and 
in  the  reports  of  his  secret  agents,  and  contends 
that  the  present  disturbances  are  practically  con- 
fined to  Natal  natives. 

2.  So  certain  are  Ministers  that  Zulus  are  to 
be  trusted  at  this  juncture,  that  they  have  made 
arrangements  with  Mr  Saunders  for  him  to  raise 
at  once  an  impi  of  2000  Zulus  under  European 
command,  to  assist,  if  necessary,  the  Field  Force 
which  is  being  despatched  against  the  recalcitrant 
and  defiant  natives  residing  in  the  Mapumulo 
location,  a  very  broken  and  rough  district  situated 
midway  between  Greytown  and  Stanger.  Balancing 
all  the  information  at  my  disposal,  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  Ministers  are  justified  in  the  policy  which 
they  are  adopting  of  dividing  the  native  population 
amongst  themselves. 

3.  An  additional  point  which  I  have  not  hitherto 
referred  to  is  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Germans 
in  South-West  Africa  are  giving  rise  to  much  unrest 
and  adding  to  the  confidence  of  the  natives  through- 
out South  Africa. — I  have,  &c., 

Henry  McCallum. 


The  Civil  Commissioner  is  not  alone  in 
thinking  that  circumstances  in  Zululand  are 
such  as  may  tend  to  dissatisfaction,  and  some 
thinofs  were  said  and  other  thing-s  hinted  at 
by  Dr  Addison,  district  surgeon  of  Durban, 
which  afford  food  for  reflection. 
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It  takes  an  Englishman  at  home  some 
time  to  realise  that  native  races  do  not 
move  without  reason.  Their  cause  may  be 
a  mistaken  one,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  sift 
their  grievances,  and  let  them  give  expression 
to  their  feelings,  for  a  brooding  resentment 
is  more  dangerous  than  open  acts  of  rebellion. 
The  desire  to  be  under  the  rule  of  the  "  great 
lion  of  London,  with  the  Almighty  at  the 
head  of  all  things,"  should  surely  be  fostered, 
however  much  trouble  it  may  involve. 

Dr  Addison  said  that  the  Government  of 
Natal  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  had  kept 
the  natives  quiet,  but  as  a  colonial  he  thought 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  natives 
should  have  some  direct  representation  in 
the  councils  of  the  country,  and  that  it 
might  be  done  by  giving  the  chiefs  a  vote. 
Some  of  his  evidence  shows  that  he  foresaw 
what  has  now  taken  place,  and  we  give  it 
verhatim : — 

Do  you  say  the  natives  are  discontented  with 
British  rule  here  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  quite 
contented.  I  do  not  mean  only  in  Natul,  but 
particularly  Zululand. 

S 
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Can  you,  from  any  reliable  information  you  have 
got,  inform  the  commission  how  that  discontent 
is  bringing  itself  forward ;  how  is  it  manifesting 
itself  at  all  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  I  would  like  to 
say.  I  do  not  think  that  we  notice  it  very  much. 
But  you  have  only  to  question  the  natives,  and  you 
will  find  that  there  is  discontent  amongst  them. 

But  do  you  think  that  if  the  natives  were 
disaffected  towards  the  Government  they  would 
be  very  ready  to  give  any  information  about  it 
to  any  one  questioning  them  ? — That  is  just  it ; 
they  will  not  give  it. 

How  have  you  been  able  to  ascertain  it,  or  get 
at  the  fact  of  their  discontent  ? — I  do  not  want 
to  mention  names,  but  I  have  spoken  to  natives 
on  the  subject;  and  I  can  tell  you  this,  that  a 
native  not  many  months  ago  came  and  informed 
me  of  things  that  were  happening  in  the  place, 
and  which  he  said  would  happen,  but  when  he 
told  me,  he  said,  "  If  you  tell  anybody  that  I 
told  you  this,  I  will  deny  it  to  your  face."  He 
told  me  something  about  his  chief,  and  one  or 
two  things  which  are  better  left  unsaid. 

Is  it  from  information  got  from  this  man  that 
you  have  derived  your  views  ? — No,  he  is  not 
the  only  one. 

Have  you  been  able  to  ascertain  with  what 
particular  aspect  of  the  Government  in  relation 
to  the  native  they  are  discontented  with  ? — In  one 
way  I  do  not  think  they  can  imderstand  the 
change  of  Ministry  so  much ;  they  have  not  got 
accustomed   to   that    yet,   and   they   do   not   quite 
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see  why  so-and-so  is  the  head  of  the  nati\'es  at 
present.  "  We  knew  him  as  a  boy,"  they  say, 
"  and  now  he  is  head  of  the  natives.  "Why  is 
he  head  of  the  natives  now  ?  And  in  a  few 
months  time  there  will  be  somebody  else." 

There  is  nothing  they  have  said  which  affects 
their  liberties  in  any  way  or  anything  that  op- 
presses them  in  the  way  of  legislation  that  they 
have  spoken  of  as  causing  disaffection  ? — They  say 
that  we  have  not  one  fixed  policy ;  they  say  we 
are  always  "  prodding "  them.  The  native  says, 
"  If  you  are  discontented  with  me,  cut  my  head 
off,  but  do  not  keep  prodding  me  all  day  long." 

Have  they  mentioned  any  particular  incidence 
of  legislation  which  has  caused  them  to  feel  dis- 
content in  any  way  ? — In  Zululand  they  object 
strongly  to  the  occupation  by  Europeans,  and  with 
the  natives  in  Natal  there  is  this  labour  question. 
One  thing  they  grumble  about  very  much  is  wliere 
their  chiefs  turn  them  out  to  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment for  £1  a-month. 

That  is  on  locations  ? — They  turn  them  off 
private  lands  too,  I  think. 

Not  lawfully  ? — It  is  done,  I  know. 

Is  discontent  more  acute  now  than  it  was  twenty- 
five  years  ago  ? — In  Zululand,  yes. 

Tliat  has  only  been  a  portion  of  this  colony 
since   1897  ? — Yes. 


Evidence  before  the  Commission  with  regard 
to  the  Zulus  is  so  outspoken  that  it  strikes 
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US  now  with  surprise  that  it  did  not  become 
more  generally  known  at  the  time,  but  there 
is  truth  in  the  saying,  "  Out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind,"  and  those  who  come  home  and  talk 
about  South  Africa  are  not  the  old  residents 
who  know  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  poor 
Africa  has  had  too  many  enemies  who  have 
written  books. 

The  next  witness  in  the  great  Commission 
is  the  Rev.  F.  Roach,  a  missionary,  and  his 
evidence  gives  some  idea  of  the  tension 
among  the  natives.     He  was  asked — 

Have  you  had  any  opportunities  of  observing 
the  native  opinion  towards  the  white  race  and 
the  white  Government,  as  to  whether  they  compare 
favourably  or  unfavourably  with  their  own  form 
of  Government  before  the  war? — The  heathen 
Zulu,  I  think,  compares  it  unfavourably  with  his 
own  form  of  government  before  the  war.  I  have 
had  expressions  on  that  point  from  native  head- 
men themselves  who  are  heathen,  old  heathen 
Izinduna  or  headmen,  and  they  say,  "  No,  we 
prefer  the  old  system."  They  say  that  in  these 
days  "  indab  itengiwe  "  (bribery)  is  practised ;  that 
evil-doers  occasionally  get  off  scot-free ;  and  that 
children  and  young  fellows  get  entirely  out  of 
hand,  because  the  magistrates'  courts  uphold  them 
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very  often  in  cases  of  disputes  between  them- 
selves and  their  parents.  In  these  three  ways 
they  say  the  Government  of  the  present  time  is 
inferior  to  their  old  system  of  government.  I  do 
not  put  that  as  my  own  opinion ;  that  is  the 
expression   I   have  got  from   the  natives. 

Is  that  the  view  of  all  natives  in  Zululand, 
so  far  as  you  can  say  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  know 
it  is  the  opinion  of  old  headmen,  whose  views  I 
have  asked — not  with  a  view  to  this  Commission, 
but  during  past  years. 

So  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  what 
is  the  general  feeling  of  the  native  towards  the 
white  race  ? — Just  at  the  present  time  [May 
1904],  I  think  they  look  on  the  white  race  with 
suspicion.  If  I  may  coin  the  expression,  I  should 
say  they  are  in  a  state  of  nervousness  with  regard 
to  what  is  going  to  happen,  and  that  has  been 
accentuated  during  the  last  few  months  by  two 
things — first  by  the  census,  to  which  very  large 
numbers  were  greatly  averse,  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  the  Delimitation  Commission  had  been  touring 
through  the  country  with  a  view  to  finding  out 
farms  for  Europeans.  I  know  those  two  things 
have  tended  to  produce  a  very  strongly  marked 
case  of  what  I  might  call  nerves  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  people.  They  are  just  on  the  tiptoe 
of  expectation,  and  are  very  anxious  in  certain 
districts,  not  knowing  wliat  is  before  them.  More 
than  tliat,  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  white  race 
is  held  in  much  less  respect  tlian  it  was  twenty 
years  ago. 
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Have  you  heard  why? — Tliere  are  various  reasons. 
One  is  that  the  fellows  working  in  Johannesburg 
and  other  towns  and  centres  of  European  civilisa- 
tion come  back  with  stories  of  all  they  have  seen 
and  all  they  have  heard.  One  is  bound  to  be  glad 
that  they  do  not  understand  English,  because  they 
would  come  back  with  stories  much  more  highly 
coloured  than  those  with  which  they  do  come  back. 
I  know  that  they  have  come  back  from  Johannes- 
burg talking  about  the  white  prostitutes  for  black 
men,  and  if  there  is  anything  which  will  make 
them  cease  to  respect  the  white  man  it  is  that. 

Is  that  unknown  in  Natal  towns? — I  have 
never  heard  of  it  in  Natal  towns. 

Mr  Roach  then  gave  evidence  to  show 
that  Christian  natives  were  more  industrious 
than  the  heathen. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  two  years 
went  by  between  the  period  of  this  inquiry 
and  the  collection  of  the  poll-tax,  and  the 
question  may  be  asked,  "  How  far  was  the 
poll-tax  the  cause  of  bringing  about  the  recent 
disturbances  ? " 

It  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer,  for 
thou2:li  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  increased 
dissatisfaction,  it  did  not  create  it.  Perhaps 
it  is  best  answered  by  a  native  of  Natal. 
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Matiwane,  secretary  of  the  Natal  Congress,  a 
body  representing  the  educated  Christian  natives 
of  Natal,  said  in  an  interview  that  it  ^was  im- 
possible to  place  one's  finger  on  the  special  cause 
of  the  reljellion,  which  was  wrapped  in  the  wider 
question  of  general  native  policy.  "  The  bulk  of 
the  natives,"  he  continued,  "  sympathise  with  the 
rebels  in  their  grievances  against  the  native  policy 
followed  in  Natal,  but  they  entirely  disassociate 
themselves  from  rebellion  as  such.  The  natives' 
grievances  include  the  lack  of  a  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  whites  and  natives,  especially 
affecting  the  educated  natives,  the  inconveniences 
of  the  Pass  Law,  the  appointment  of  young  magis- 
trates, compulsory  road-making,  tribal  responsibility 
under  the  Cattle  Stealing  Act,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  occupation  of  native  reserve  lands.  The 
poll  -  tax,  Matiwane  added,  had  also  had  some 
effect  on  the  natives,  because  it  had  not  been 
properly  explained.  He  suggested  the  formation 
of  a  Native  Advisory  Council  consisting  of  chiefs, 
representatives  of  the  Christian  natives,  and  white 
representatives,  with  a  Government  ofhcial  as 
President.  He  eulogised  the  missionaries  for  tlicir 
civilising  work,  and  said  that  the  natives  would 
like  to  see  similar  work  from  the  Government. 
The  powers  of  the  chiefs  should,  he  declared,  be 
limited.  The  chiefs  were  appointed  by  right  of 
succession,  and  some  of  them  were  totally  unfit 
for  their  position.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
crush  the  rebellion  l)efoic  attempting  to  arrive  at 
a    better    understanding,   and    he    emphasised    the 
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fact  that  the  Christian  natives,  numbering  many 
thousands,  would  to  a  man  throw  in  their  lot  with 
the  Government. — HeiUers  Special  Service. 

The  official  correspondence  in  the  spring  of 
1906  between  Natal  and  the  English  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  quoted  at  length,  but  we  find 
that  Colonel  McKenzie,  in  command  of  the 
Field  Force,  writes  : — 

Speaking  generally  on  the  situation  in  this  dis- 
trict, I  think  there  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that 
great  unrest  has  existed  amongst  the  natives  which 
has  been  caused  by  what  the  natives  consider  to 
be  excessive  taxation.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
chiefs  have  been  communicating  with  each  other 
with  a  view  to  combination,  as  in  the  imposition 
of  the  poll-tax  they  consider  they  have  a  general 
cause  for  complaint. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  year  1904  we  shall 
find  evidence  before  the  Commission  with 
regard  to  the  poll-tax,  given  by  Mr  T.  G. 
Gibson,  a  magistrate,  and  it  clears  our 
notions  by  giving  actual  figures.  The  Chair- 
man asked — 

Do  you  think,  in  the  abstract,  an  able-bodied 
man    ought   to   pay   a   poll-tax  ? — That    question 
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I  would  have  apply  to  those  living  on  Crown 
lands. 

Why  ? — Because  I  think  those  on  farms  are 
very  severely  taxed  as  it  is. 

You  would  not  call  that  a  tax,  would  you  ?  A 
man  pays  for  something  that  he  gets :  he  gets 
land,  communal  grazing,  water,  and  so  on  ? — Yes ; 
but  he  has  not  a  very  large  margin  left  over  if 
he  pays  £3  a-year  for  each  hut. 

He  is  a  tenant,  and  presumably  he  makes  an 
agreement  which  is  agreeable  to  him  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  within  his  paying  power ;  his 
earning  power  would  be  disproportionate  to  the 
exactions. 

Do  you  mean  his  earning  power  out  of  the  bit 
of  land  he  gets  ? — Yes. 

Is  it  not  always  open  to  him  to  supplement  his 
earning  power  on  the  land  by  going  out  and  earn- 
ing wages,  which  are  now  rather  high  everywhere  ? 
— Of  course  he  can  do  that,  but  I  do  not  think 
he  can  get  more  than  £2  a-month,  which  means 
£24  in  a  year,  and  that  does  not  leave  very  mucli 
margin  for  paying  poll-tax,  I  think.  Besides,  rents 
are  rising ;  the  landlords  are  charging  more  and 
more. 

Do  you  object  to  it  on  the  ground  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  do  it  ? — I  tliink  in  all  cases  one 
ought  to  try  to  apportion  the  exactions  to  the 
earning  powers  of  the  people — and  their  earning 
powers  are  not  very  high. 

The  natives'  earning  powers  ? — Yes. 

What  would  you  cull  a  high  earning  power  ? — 
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A  great  many  natives  in  Natal  work  for  about 
£1  a-month — that  is,  £12  a-year.  A  native  has 
to  buy  his  cattle,  pay  his  fees  and  various  things, 
and  that  does  not  leave  him  a  very  large  margin 
assuming  that  he  even  works  the  whole  year  round. 
As  a  rule  the  natives  only  work  for  about  six 
months  in  the  year,  and  then  go  back  to  plant 
for  their  families.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
room  for  a  poll-tax,  except  in  the  case  of  people 
who  are  living  on  Crown  lauds. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Natal, 
dated  March  2,  1906,  there  is  the  first  mention 
in  detail  of  Bambata  : — 

Since  I  last  wrote  we  have  had  additional  trouble 
with  a  chief  at  Greytown,  named  Bambata.  A 
serious  faction  fight  took  place  some  time  ago 
between  two  divisions  of  the  tribe  of  which  Bam- 
bata is  the  chief.  The  case  was  tried  in  the  civil 
courts,  and  it  was  found  that  Bambata  had  been 
fomenting  these  disturbances.  It  was  decided  to 
relieve  Bambata  of  the  control  of  his  tribe.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  general  disturbed  condition  of  the 
country,  he  has  more  or  less  defied  the  authority 
of  the  Government  in  this  matter,  and  has  declined 
to  leave  his  kraal  when  sent  for  to  come  to 
Maritzburg. 

Then  come  two  telegrams  which  need  no 
comment,  but  w^hich  form  part  of  the  history 
of  South  Africa  never  to  be  effaced  : — 
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The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Goveknou. 

March  23.  No.  1. — Question  in  Parliament  on 
Thursday  inquiring  whether  Gobizembe  had  been 
fined  1200  head  of  cattle  and  3500  sheep  and  a 
portion  of  his  land  confiscated,  and  whether  this 
action  was  taken  by  the  military  or  civil  authorities 
of  Natal. 

Please  telegraph  what  arc  the  facts  and  the 
reason  given  for  the  action  taken. — Elgin. 

The  Governor  to  the  Secret.vhy  of  State. 

March  27.  No.  1. — Kef  erring  to  your  telegram 
of  26th  March,  No.  1,  Gobizembe  has  been  fined 
1200  cattle  and  3500  sheep  and  goats.  Land  on 
which  Gobizembe's  tribe  resides  belongs  to,  and  is 
administered  by,  Natal  Native  Trust.  Portion  of 
this,  with  the  natives  residing  thereon,  has  been 
placed  under  authority  of  two  adjoining  chiefs. 
Gobizembe  is  to  be  deposed  and  the  remainder  of 
location  will  for  the  time  being  be  administered 
by  magistrate.  Gobizembe  has  no  legal  title  to 
the  land  in  question,  and  is  merely  allowed  by  the 
Natal  Native  Trust  to  locate  his  tribe  thereon 
during  good  behaviour.  The  fine  was  inflicted  hy 
the  Officer  Commanding  Militia  under  authority  of 
martial  law  and  with  approval  of  civil  authorities. 

The  punishment  which  has  been  inflicted  on  this 
chief  was  in  consequence  of  serious  acts  of  defiance 
towards  the  magistrate  ou  the  part  of  large  section 
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of  his  tribe  and  the  faihire  of  Gobizembe  to  comply 
with  orders  of  supreme  chief  as  communicated  to 
him  by  the  Officer  Commanding  Mihtia  to  deliver 
up  oflenders  to  the  authorities. — McCallum. 

At  this  point  in  the  history  of  Natal,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  previous  state  of 
interest  taken  in  affairs  by  the  world  at 
large,  there  was  now  no  doubt  that  a  crisis 
was  reached  which  affected  not  South  Africa 
alone,  but  British  Colonies  generally.  Three 
short  telegrams  place  the  matter  before  us  : — 

The  GovEKNOR  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

March  27.  No.  2. — Court-martial  wliich  tried 
murderers  of  police  officers  have  sentenced  twelve 
prisoners  to  be  shot  out  of  twenty-four  tried  for 
the  offence.  Proceedings  of  court-martial  have 
been  carefully  reviewed  by  Governor  in  Council. 
Proceedings  being  in  order  and  no  injustice  com- 
mitted, I  have  accepted  unanimous  advice  of  my 
Ministers  that  sentence  shall  be  carried  into  effect. 
Another  court-martial  passed  sentence  of  death  on 
seven  other  natives,  but,  as  actions  with  which 
they  were  charged  were  not  immediately  connected 
with  actual  attack  on  police,  sentence  in  each 
case  has  been  commuted  by  the  confirming 
officer. — McCallum. 
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The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Governor. 

March  28. — Your  telegram  27th  March.  No,  2. 
— Continued  executions  under  martial  law  certain 
to  excite  strong  criticism  here,  and  as  his  Majesty's 
Government  are  retaining  troops  in  Colony,  and 
will  be  asked  to  assent  to  the  Act  of  Indemnity 
necessary  to  regularise  the  action  taken,  trial  of 
these  murder  cases  by  civil  courts  greatly  to  be 
preferred. 

I  must  impress  upon  you  necessity  of  utmost 
caution  in  this  matter,  and  you  should  suspend 
executions  until  I  have  had  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering your  further  observations. — Elgin. 

March  29. — Agent -General  informs  me  that 
your  Government  has  resigned  in  consequence  of 
my  telegram  of  28th  March.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  action  must  be  based  on  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  meaning  I  intended  to  convey. 
Please  telegraph  fully  as  to  situation,  and  in  reply 
to  my  telegram  of  28  th  March.  Cabinet  meets 
to-morrow  morning. — Eu;iN. 

This  demand  elicits  a  very  full  reply,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  in  answering  it, 
says : — 

His  Majesty's  Government  have  at  no  time 
had  the  intention  to  interfere  with  action  of  the 
Kesponsible  Government  of  Natal  or  to  control 
Governor    in    exercise    of    prerogative.     But    your 
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Ministers  will,  I  feel  sure,  recognise  that  in  all 
the  circumstances  now  existing,  and  in  view  of 
tlie  presence  of  British  troops  in  the  Colony,  his 
Majesty's  Government  are  entitled,  and  were  in 
duty  bound,  to  obtain  full  and  precise  information 
in  reference  to  these  martial  law  cases  in  regard 
to  which  an  Act  of  Indemnity  has  ultimately  to  be 
assented  to  by  the  Crown.  In  the  light  of  the  in- 
formation now  furnished  his  Majesty's  Government 
recognise  that  the  decision  of  this  grave  matter 
rests  in  the  hands  of  your  Ministers  and  yourself. 

But  the  world  has  been  moved,  and  mess- 
ages are  flashed  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand : — 

The  Governor- General  of  Australia  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

(Received  10.58  a.m.,  March  31,  1906.) 

Have  received  minute  from  my  Ministers  to 
the  following  effect :  Since  an  intervention  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  for  the  United  Kingdom  with 
the  administration  of  the  self-governing  Colony 
Natal  would  tend  to  establish,  even  in  regard  to 
prerogative  of  pardon,  a  dangerous  precedent  affect- 
ing all  states  within  the  Empire,  Your  Excellency's 
advisers  desire  most  respectfully  to  appeal  to  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  for  reconsideration  of  the 
resolution  at  which  they  are  reported  to  have 
arrived  on  this  subject. — Northcote. 
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The  Governor  of  New  Zealand  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

(Received  9.10  a.m.,  April  3,  1906.) 

Am  desired  by  my  Government  ascertain  precise 
position  in  respect  to  action  of  Imperial  authorities 
in  instructing  Governor  of  Natal  to  postpone  exe- 
cution of  certain  natives.  My  Ministers  feel  satis- 
fied no  interference  intended  with  constitutional 
powers  of  self-governing  Colony,  but  owing  to 
meagre  and  conflicting  reports  ray  Government 
desire  to  be  relieved  of  anxiety. — Plunket. 

These  telegrams  are  answered,  the  post- 
poned executions  take  place,  the  Natal 
Ministry  resume  office,  and  military  pro- 
ceedings hasten  to  their  end. 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Governor- 
General  OF  Australia  and  the  Governor 
of  New  Zealand. 

(Sent  7.30  p.m.,  April  5,  1906.) 

Telegram. 

In  reply  to  your  telegram  [of  the  31st  March] 
[of  the  3rd  April],  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
inform  your  Ministers  tluit  I  telegraphed  to 
Governor  of  Natal  30th  March  stating  that  his 
Majesty's  Government  have  at  no  time  had  inten- 
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tion  to  interfere  with  action  of  the  Responsible 
Government  of  Natal  or  to  control  Governor  in 
exercise  of  prerogative,  but  that  Ministers  would 
recognise  that  in  all  the  circumstances  then  exist- 
ing, and  in  view  of  the  presence  of  British  troops 
in  the  Colony,  his  Majesty's  Government  were 
entitled  and  were  in  duty  bound  to  obtain  full  and 
precise  information  as  to  these  martial  law  cases. 

Telegram  was  read  by  me  in  House  of  Lords  on 
same  day  and  action  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
was  explained  by  Under-Secretary  in  House  of 
Commons  on  2nd  April. 

Papers  on  the  subject  will  be  published  to  Par- 
liament in  due  course,  and  you  will  be  furnished 
with  copies  without  delay. — Elgin. 

The  official  despatches  at  this  period  con- 
stantly repeat  themselves :  one  day  they  deal 
with  alarming  rumours  of  a  general  outbreak, 
then  they  report  all  quiet  and  no  cause  for 
fear ;  and  this  goes  on  for  some  time. 

The  bewilderment  which  seems  to  have 
enveloped  the  minds  of  the  natives,  and 
which  the  ordinary  English  reader  cannot 
entirely  throw  off,  appears  at  this  time  to 
have  affected  those  in  high  places,  and  we 
read  the  following  letter  with  interest : — 
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The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Governor. 

Downing  Street,  April  19,  1906. 

Sir, — I  observe  that  in  your  telegram,  of 
10  th  April,  you  speak  of  the  Executive  Council 
having  advised  you  to  exercise  "  the  prerogative 
of  mercy."  It  seems  doubtful  whether  this  phrase 
can  properly  be  applied  in  cases  of  sentences  by 
courts-martial  under  martial  law,  and  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  the  Executive  Council  had  advised  you 
not  to  confirm  the  death  sentences. 

Similarly,  in  your  minute  to  Ministers  of 
l7th  March  you  speak  of  death  sentences  (by 
courts-martial  under  martial  law)  being  considered 
in  Executive  Council  "  in  accordance  with  Eoyal 
Instructions."  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the 
decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  the  2nd  of  April  that  such  sentences 
cannot  be  regarded  as  being  on  the  same  footing 
as  sentences  pronounced  by  lawfully  established 
courts  to  which  the  Eoyal  Instructions  refer. 

In  making  these  remarks  I  beg  that  you  will 
not  understand  me  as  in  the  least  degree  question- 
ing the  propriety  of  your  acting  in  concurrence  with 
your  Ministers  in  matters  arising  out  of  the  present 
application  of  martial  law. — I  have,  &c., 

Elgin. 

Now  there  will  always  be  two  sides  to 
every   question,    and    those    who    liear    both 
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sides  must  of  necessity  form  a  less  hasty 
judgment  than  those  who  hear  only  one 
side ;  so  it  is  worth  while  to  hear  what 
the  Zulus  say,  and  still  more  worth  while 
to  know  what  they  think. 

For  this  reason  we  will  quote  what  a  Zulu 
wrote  for  an  American  paper,  not  necessarily 
as  endorsing  his  opinion,  but  as  giving  the 
Zulu  point  of  view  : — 

Jtdy  14,  1906. 

ZULUS'   DEMAND:    REPRESENTATION  MUST 
ACCOMPANY  TAXATION. 

London. — Nine  out  of  ten  people  who  have  read 
of  the  fighting  in  Zululand  have  characterised  the 
affair  as  an  ordinary  uprising  of  a  native  race  against 
the  British  rule.  But  in  this  instance  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  lies  deeper.  It  is  no  more  than  a  con- 
stitutional stand  of  a  down-trodden  people  against 
their  oppressors. 

But  the  natives  were  not  the  aggressors  in  this 
matter.  No  idea  of  raising  a  rebellion  existed  on 
our  part ;  but  for  the  illegalities  of  English  rule  no 
trouble  would  have  occurred. 

The  cause  of  the  present  disturbances  dates 
back  from  the  end  of  last  year.  Then  the  Natal 
Government  levied  a  poll-tax  on  every  unmarried 
Zuhi.  It  was  to  become  due  on  January  1,  1906, 
but  was  not  to  be  enforced  until  the  end  of  May. 
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The    amount    of    the    tax    was    fixed    at    $5    per 
head. 

This  impost  was  bitterly  resented  by  the  natives. 
They  took  up  exactly  the  same  stand  as  the  Ameri- 
can colonists  in  the  War  of  Independence.  If  they 
were  taxed  in  this  way,  they  demanded  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Natal  Parliament.  But  instead  of 
this  the  native  yet  remains  a  chattel  before  the 
law. 

Still  this  was  not  the  sole  objection.  In  many 
cases  payment  of  such  an  amount  as  this  was  an 
impossibility.  The  Zulu's  wealth  is  reckoned  in 
cattle,  and  their  herd  is  held  by  the  members  of 
a  family  in  common.  Individual  property  scarcely 
exists.  The  tax,  therefore,  fell  not  upon  one  man, 
but  upon  his  whole  family.  And  its  severity  can 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  $5  represents  more 
or  less  the  earnings  of  an  able-bodied  Zulu  for 
ten  weeks. 

The  Government  knew  this.  They  were  aware 
the  tax  would  fall  as  a  fearful  handicap  upon  a 
Zulu  family,  and  its  payment  would  be  almost  an 
impossibility.  And  my  opinion  is  that  this  tax 
was  deliberately  put  so  high  that  the  Zulu  would 
be  quite  unable  to  pay  it,  working  as  he  desires  to 
do  under  ordinary  agricultural  conditions. 

There  was  a  reason  for  this,  and  it  lay  close 
at  hand.  The  gold  mines — the  curse  of  South 
Africa — needed  labour.  The  mine -owners  feared 
the  Liberal  Government  in  England  would  dispense 
with  the  Chinese  cheap  labour.  They  knew  that 
the  natives  would  not  work  for   the   slave  wages 
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paid  the  Chinese,  and  consequently  they  devised 
some  plan  to  induce  the  natives  to  work  whether 
they  like  or  not.  The  poll-tax  seemed  to  provide 
this  incentive.  And  apparently  the  Government 
and  the  mine-owners  played  into  one  another's 
hands. 

This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  incident  that  led 
up  to  the  present  slaughtering  of  the  Zulus  under 
the  guise  of  so-called  war.  I  have  pointed  out 
that  the  tax  was  not  to  be  collected  until  May  31. 
But  a  police  force  was  sent  down  to  collect  it  at 
the  beginning  of  February  !  What  would  be  said 
if  taxes  were  forcibly  collected  in  America  four 
months  before  they  became  due  ?  Yet  this  illegal 
process  was  carried  out.  One  native — a  village 
Hampden — protested  against  payment.  He  was 
shot.  Thereupon  the  natives  thought  they  were 
being  attacked  under  no  pretext  whatever,  and  in 
self-defence,  as  they  thought,  they  attacked  the 
police,  and  an  Englishman,  Inspector  Hunt,  was 
killed. 

English  vengeance  quickly  followed.  Martial 
law  was  proclaimed  and  a  military  force  sent  down. 
Twelve  of  the  natives  were  captured,  tried  before 
the  military  tribunal  for  murder,  and  condemned 
to  death.  A  futile  appeal  was  made  to  the  Pri\'y 
Council,  and  the  men  were  shot. 

On  two  points  in  connection  with  these  execu- 
tions I  should  like  to  dwell.  First,  these  men 
were  tried  under  martial  law.  But  their  offence 
was  committed  before  this  was  proclaimed.  Ac- 
cording, then,  to  ordinary  standards,  their  trial  ought 
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to  have  taken  place  before  the  civil  court,  where 
justice  would  have  been  more  secure.  And,  again, 
the  primary  effect  of  martial  law,  according  to  the 
usual  meaning  of  the  term,  is  the  suspension  of  the 
civil  courts,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  their  functions 
are  taken  over  by  the  military  tribunals.  Yet  in 
this  case  the  ordinary  courts  were  sitting  in  the 
full  discharge  of  their  duties.  Why,  then,  were 
these  men  not  tried  before  them  ?  Had  they  been, 
no  sane  man  could  have  imagined  that  the  accused 
would  have  been  adjudged  guilty  of  anything  more 
than  manslaughter  at  the  most. 

On  the  succeeding  "  rebellion  "  I  need  not  dwell. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  although  there  was 
unrest  and  discontent  among  the  natives  in  conse- 
quence of  the  poll-tax,  yet  any  idea  of  an  armed 
rising  was  entirely  absent.  They  knew  well  enough 
that  against  the  machine-guns  of  the  English  tlieir 
assegais  had  no  chance.  The  so-called  rebellion 
of  Bambata  was  nothing  more  than  his  attempt 
to  escape  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  fighting 
that  has  occurred  has  simply  been  self-defence  on 
the  part  of  the  natives.  And  the  result  of  the 
campaign  is  that  30 00  natives  have  been  mowed 
down  while  the  British  casualties  scarce  exceed  a 
score.  But  the  English  have  shelled  our  villages, 
looted  our  cattle,  destroyed  our  crops,  and  burned 
our  churches.  Their  end  is  attained.  The  native 
can  now  do  nothing  but  go  and  work  in  the 
mines. 

Now  as  to  the  future :  discontent  there  is  and 
has  been  among  the  natives.     Nor  will  it  die  away 
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until  our  grievances  are  redressed.  We  have  no 
anti-European  feeling.  All  we  ask  for  is  justice. 
Let  us  have  our  representation  in  return  for  taxa- 
tion. Let  England  give  us  the  direct  franchise. 
Then  all  discontent  and  misunderstanding  will  cease 
on  the  part  of  the  natives. 

England  plumes  herself  as  the  champion  of  the 
oppressed  against  the  oppressor.  Let  her  then 
guard  us  against  the  rapacious  mine-owners.  We 
simply  ask  for  that  boasted  English  justice.  We 
don't  want  to  swamp  the  white  man  in  Africa ; 
but  we  desire  a  'share  in  the  country.  England 
must  give  us  some  political  rights ;  she  must 
prevent  us  from  being  dragged  from  our  peaceful 
homes  to  find  gold  to  make  the  rich  more 
wealthy. 

And  when  we  get  our  rights,  then  let  us  have 
as  governor  a  man  like  President  Roosevelt,  who 
will  carry  out  the  law  without  fear  or  favour. 
There  will  be  no  further  native  trouble  in  Africa. 
A  Britain  worthy  of  the  name  of  Great  is  great 
not  by  reason  of  the  extension  of  her  military 
frontier,  but  in  the  strength  of  her  moral  position 
— great  in  her  loyalty  to  her  old  traditions  as  the 
land  of  religious  liberty,  the  home  of  constitutional 
freedom.  But  this  must  be  in  practice,  not  in 
theory.  It  is  this  freedom  we  claim  as  Britishers. 
A  free  government  must  find  its  safety  in  happy 
and  contented  citizens,  who  are  protected  in  their 
rights  and  free  from  unnecessary  burdens. 

Certainly   those  to  whom  we  have  talked 
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say  this :  The  poll-tax  was  not  to  be  euforced 
till  May  31  ;  why,  then,  was  a  police  force 
sent  on  February  8  ? 

This  is  not  a  question  for  an  irresponsible 
writer  to  answer ;  but  questions  asked  in- 
telligently in  time  leave  their  impress  on 
public  opinion,  and  ultimately  the  world  is 
governed  by  public  opinion.  If  the  police 
force  sent  on  February  8  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  collection  of  the  poll  -  tax,  it 
would  be  quite  simple  to  explain  that  to 
the  natives. 

Before  the  enforcement  of  the  poll-tax 
was  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone's  advice  re- 
membered ? — "It  would  be  an  advantage  if 
meetings  of  chiefs  and  headmen  were  held 
to  discuss  with  the  Secretary  for  Native 
Affairs  any  change  in  the  law  or  adminis- 
tration contemplated  by  the  Government." 

The  art  of  discussion,  which  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone  recognised  as  so  marked  a  feature 
in  the  Kafir  character,  and  which  he  would 
utilise  in  the  management  of  the  people, 
has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  rebellious 
tendency,   and   there  can    be    no   doubt  that 
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natives  have  found  it  difiicult  to  understand 
why  the  Government  should  condemn  at  one 
time  what  it  has  fostered  at  another. 

The  old  line  of  framing  laws  in  accordance 
with  the  tribal  customs  has  received  a  shock 
in  the  introduction  of  the  poll-tax,  which 
tends  to  break  down  the  chain  of  responsi- 
bility of  the  tribal  system.  Such  a  shock 
is  not  got  over  by  the  force  of  military 
power.  The  day  may  come  when  the 
natives  are  not  heard  to  talk  or  discuss, 
and  their  unwonted  silence  will  be  a  more 
serious  omen  than  the  most  animated  argu- 
ments, but  a  rule  which  is  grounded  on  fear 
alone  will  never  live,  and  South  Africa  is 
the  last  country  in  the  world  where  the 
British  rule  need  be  grounded  on  fear. 

There  was  a  remarkable  article  in  '  The 
Tribune'  of  July  10,  1906,  by  Sir  William 
Butler,  which  w^e  shall  do  well  to  consider, 
as  it  represents  the  opinions  of  a  minority ; 
and  while  the  majority  will  always  make  its 
voice  heard,  there  is  some  chance  of  the 
minority  being  cried  down.  One  passage 
in  the  article  runs  thus : — 
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The  native  trouble  which  has  lately  appeared  in 
Natal  is  of  very  old  standing.  Its  causes  are  only 
diflicult  to  discover  because  of  the  multiplicity  of 
the  reasons  assigned,  and  of  the  various  side  currents 
which  influence  the  direction  of  the  main  stream. 
I  find  the  following  entry  in  an  old  note-book  kept 
in  Natal  more  than  thirty  years  ago :  "  The  night 
before  I  left  London  I  met  a  gentleman  who  had 
lived  for  many  years  in  Natal.  '  You  are  going  to 
Natal,'  he  said.  '  Well,  you  will  meet  a  man  there 
who  will  tell  you  that  all  the  evil  in  the  country  is 
caused  by  one  thing.  Five  minutes  later  you  will 
meet  another  man  who  will  give  you  a  totally 
different  reason.  Take  my  advice — hear  every- 
thing and  judge  for  yourself.' "  liecently  I  visited 
Natal  for  the  fourth  time  in  my  life.  I  had  met 
on  the  ship  that  brought  me  from  England  one  of 
Natal's  ablest  Ministers,  and  he  had  most  kindly 
made  the  journey  easy  and  pleasant  to  me. 

The  Colony  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 
A  telegraphic  despatch  had  just  been  received  from 
the  Colonial  Office  at  home  asking  information  re- 
garding a  proposed  execution  under  martial  law 
of  twelve  natives  who  had  been  tried  by  a  court 
composed  of  Militia  officers  for  the  murder  of  a 
police  officer  and  a  constable,  and  directing  that 
the  execution  should  be  suspended  pending,  as  it 
would  appear,  the  receipt  of  this  information. 
The  facts  of  the  case  were  these.  Eesistance 
had  been  made  by  a  party  of  natives  armed  with 
assegais  to  a  patrol  of  mounted  police  sent  to  arrest 
men  who  had  refused  or  delayed  to  pay  a  poll-tax 
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recently  imposed  by  the  Legislature.  A  couple 
of  natives  had  been  arrested  and  handcuffed.  A 
rescue  was  successfully  attempted.  Shots  were 
fired  by  the  police,  assegais  were  thrown  by  the 
natives.  Some  four  or  five  men,  white  and  black, 
were  killed  or  wounded,  including  the  officer  and 
constable.  The  affray  took  place  at  dusk.  Eain 
was  falling.  There  had  been  a  general  scuffle,  and 
the  precise  details  of  what  happened  are  obscure ; 
but  it  is  admitted,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  that 
the  first  shot  was  fired  by  the  police,  and  that 
a  general  melSe  had  then  ensued. 

In  consequence  of  this  martial  law  was  im- 
mediately proclaimed  in  Natal.  Native  kraals 
were  burnt  by  punitive  expeditions,  crops  were 
destroyed,  cattle  were  seized  over  considerable  dis- 
tricts, and  two  natives  were  summarily  shot  by 
drum-head  court-martial.  Twelve  other  men  were 
to  be  executed  at  forty-eight  hours'  notice  given 
by  telegram  to  the  Imperial  Government  at  home. 
It  was  under  these  conditions  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  cabled  to  suspend  the  executions,  and 
to  ask  for  some  further  information  as  to  the  crimes 
and  the  trial  of  these  condemned  men. 

Thereupon  Natal  flew  out.  The  Ministry  re- 
signed. Indignation  meetings  were  held,  and  the 
action  of  the  Home  Government  was  denounced 
from  one  end  of  the  Colony  to  the  other.  One 
man — a  gentleman  whose  name  deserves  to  live — 
had  the  courage  to  stand  up  in  the  largest  of  these 
indignation  meetings  and  to  protest  against  the 
action    taken   by   the   Natal   Government.       There 
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had  been  no  necessity  or  occasion  for  martial  law, 
he  said,  and  even  if  circumstances  had  warranted 
the  departure  from  civil  law,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  offences  for  which  the  twelve  men  were  con- 
demned had  been  committed  prior  to  the  pro- 
clamation. Further,  he  laid  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  the  civil  tribunals  were  all  in  being,  that  the 
King's  writ  still  ran,  and  that  there  was  no  state 
of  war  in  the  Colony. 

"  Yes,"  we  say,  as  we  lay  down  the  paper, 
"  but  that  was  written  by  Sir  William  Butler, 
and  we  have  the  impression  that  he  made 
some  mistake  about  the  late  war,  and  there 
was  some  misunderstanding.  Or  was  it  just 
the  reverse,  and  the  misunderstanding  was 
on  the  side  of  the  home  authorities  ? " 

Well,  the  matter  is  writ  large  in  history, 
and  we  shall  do  well  to  take  the  advice  of 
the  old  Natal  resident,  "  Hear  everything,  and 
judge  for  yourself."  Only  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  hear  accurately  when  thousands  of  miles 
separate  us  from  a  land  we  have  never 
seen. 

There  is  a  marvellous  suggestive  power  in 
the  silence  of  Africa — a  silence  which  those 
in  England   can   only   guess  at.      Pcrhiq^s   it 
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finds  its  counterpart  in  the  grave  faces  of 
its  people,  for  Africa  in  a  singular  degree 
bears  the  sorrow  of  the  world  in  spite  of  its 
glorious  sunshine  and  the  vault  of  blue  sky, 
which  those  who  have  once  known  it  miss 
so  strangely  at  home  in  England. 

When  the  ground  is  greenest  the  locusts 
come  in  their  myriads  and  leave  a  desert 
behind  them ;  when  the  cattle  are  at  their 
best,  the  rinderpest  sweeps  them  away ;  horses 
that  promise  well  fall  before  horse -sickness ; 
and  no  one  can  adequately  provide  against 
the  long  droughts.  And  when  the  natives 
are  the  most  hopeful  of  the  eflfects  of  white 
rule,  they  would  tell  us,  they  are  the  most 
grievously  disappointed. 

There  is  a  little  bit  of  history  in  1872  very 
much  overlooked  by  writers  on  South  Africa, 
but  never  forgotten  by  the  natives  to  this 
day.  It  was  found  that  the  possession  of 
guns  was  a  greater  inducement  to  the  Zulu 
or  Basuto  to  work  in  the  diamond  mines  of 
Kimberley  than  the  mere  oJ0fer  of  wages,  and 
so  the  employer  gave  guns  in  exchange  for 
labour. 
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The  guns  probably  justified  the  assurance 
given  to  the  State  that  the  weapons  were 
more  dangerous  to  the  users  than  to  any  one 
else,  but  this  was  not  the  point.  There  came 
a  day  when  the  Government  realised  the 
danger  of  arming  the  natives,  and  the  guns 
were  recalled,  but  no  compensation  was  given 
to  the  men  who  had  received  guns  in  lieu 
of  money,  and  thus  their  lawful  wages  were 
withheld  from  them. 

Thirty-three  years  have  passed  since  Natal 
was  convulsed  and  feeling  ran  high  with 
regard  to  Langalibalele  and  his  trial,  and 
perhaps  to-day  it  is  easier  to  judge  impartially 
of  what  happened  than  it  was  at  the  time, 
yet  judgment  will  not  be  accurately  given 
unless  we  remember  one  essential  point  in 
native  tribal  custom. 

If  a  man  or  a  tribe  goes  away  from  his 
chief,  crosses  the  border  of  his  dominion  and 
puts  himself  under  the  rule  of  another  chief, 
the  former  chief  has  no  further  control  over 
him.  As  far  as  he  is  concerned  the  fugitive 
is  dead,  the  privileges,  obligations,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  tribe  can  touch  him  no  longer. 
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Of  his  own  will  he  has  fled,  and  no  one 
can  follow  him ;  from  henceforth  he  belongs 
not  to  his  old  chief  and  tribe,  but  to  the 
new  chief  to  whom  he  has  gone,  and  all  the 
original  ties  are  broken  on  each  side.  This 
is  a  fundamental  part  of  tribal  law  which  it 
is  understood  was  amalgamated  with  British 
law  when  the  Governor  became  the  Supreme 
Chief. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  this  in  order 
to  read  intelligently  all  that  happened.  The 
guns  that  were  paid  in  return  for  labour  in 
the  mines  were  recalled,  and  a  certain  chief, 
Langalibalele,  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  Governor.  It  is  an  old  story  now — so  old 
that  those  whose  interest  in  South  Africa  only 
started  with  the  war  will  never  have  heard 
it — but  it  may  be  read  in  '  A  Soldier's  Life 
and  Work  in  South  Africa,'  in  the  '  Life  of 
Bishop  Colenso,'  and  in  the  Blue -Books  of 
the  period.  It  ended  in  an  intervention  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  which  many  had  for- 
gotten when,  in  1906,  Lord  Elgin  sent  his 
famous  telegram  to  the  Governor  of  Natal ; 
but   in   truth   it   is   a   story   which   has   not 
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yet  ended,  and  which  never  will  end  till  all 
feel  that  justice  has  been  done  and  fears 
removed. 

In  1873  there  was  a  scare  in  Natal,  the 
Government  feared  that  Langa's  tribe  would 
rise  in  rebellion,  and  Langalibalele  feared  that 
if  he  trusted  himself  to  the  English  his  life 
would  be  forfeited.  So,  instead  of  coming, 
he  offered  a  fine  which  was  refused ;  then  he 
sent  mounted  men  to  Maritzburg  with  a  bag 
of  gold  as  an  earnest  of  what  was  to  follow, 
but  the  messengers  came  back  saying  that 
this  was  rejected,  and  that  the  Government 
force,  with  the  Supreme  Chief  at  its  head, 
and  accompanied  by  the  Secretary  for  Native 
Affairs,  was  on  their  track. 

Then  Langalibalele  waited  no  longer :  be- 
wilderment and  distrust  ended  in  fear  ;  and 
on  November  3,  1873,  the  chief,  with  the 
main  body  of  his  tribe,  crossed  the  borders 
of  the  Natal  colony,  so  as  to  be  no  longer 
by  Kafir  law  under  the  Supreme  Chief — i.e., 
the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

But  the  military  force  followed  them,  and 
much  happened  that  is  not  pleasant  reading. 
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We  lay  down  Major  Durnford's  record  and 
echo  his  words,  "  What  will  England  say  ? " 

What  did  England  say? 

One  man  took  care  that  England  should 
know,  and  that  man  was  Bishop  Colenso. 

The  chief  [he  wrote]  has  been  deposed  by 
proclamation,  his  tribe  ravaged,  hundreds  of  men 
killed  and  many  hundreds  more  imprisoned,  many 
women  and  children  killed,  and  thousands  taken 
captive,  and  announced  in  the  '  Gazette '  as  doomed 
to  three  years  of  forced  servitude ;  his  kraals  all 
burnt,  his  family  dispersed,  his  goats  and  oxen  and 
horses,  as  many  as  could  be  seized,  confiscated 
and  sold  by  the  Government, — and  all  by  the 
simple  word  of  the  Supreme  Chief,  without  any 
trial,  without  any  inquiry  whether  the  facts  had 
been  correctly  reported.  ...  If  this  court  is 
merely  summoned  to  consider  whether  he  has 
been  already  justly  punished,  ...  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say  on  this  point.  But  he  cannot  be  fined 
to  a  greater  extent  when  he  has  lost  all  and  been 
deprived  of  his  land,  his  power,  his  people,  and 
his  property,  and  he  stands  a  desolate,  ruined, 
sorrow-stricken  man,  stripped  to  the  very  rags 
he  wears,  and  by  much  hardship  (dragged  as  he 
has  been,  mostly  on  horseback,  handcuffed  all 
the  way,  250  miles,  from  Basutoland  to  Natal, 
and  here  imprisoned  in  a  solitary  cell)  reduced  to 
utter  wretchedness.  If,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  court  overrules  my  objection,  and  decides   to 
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consider  what  furtlier  punishment  should  bo  in- 
flicted on  him,  I  protest  on  his  behalf  against 
sucli  a  proceeding,  and  appeal  to  her  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen  against  the  acts  of  her  repre- 
sentative in  Natal. 

He  did  so  appeal,  coming  to  England  for 
the  purpose,  and  his  report  can  now  he  read 
in  a  Blue-Book  (C.    1141). 

Frequent  intercourse  with  Lord  Carnarvon 
was  not  without  result.  The  Colonial  Office 
recognised  his  services,  defrayed  his  expenses, 
and  reconsidered  what  had  been  done.  Lord 
Carnarvon  said — 

I  will  frankly  own  that  I  had  strained  my  own 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  justice  of  the  case  to 
the  uttermost,  out  of  consideration  for  the  feelings 
and  difficulties  of  the  South  African  colonists.  .  .  . 
I  had  lirought  myself  to  advise  the  Crown  to 
reverse  or  modify  the  action  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ments in  South  Africa  in  no  greater  degree  than 
justice  as  well  as  public  opinion  absolutely  demands. 

According  to  the  arrangement  thus  made, 
Langalibalele  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  return 
to  Natal,  but  was  to  receive  a  location  in  Cape 
Colony,  where  he  with  his  tribe  might  live 
in   freedom   like   any   other   subjects   of  the 

u 
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Queen  ;  and  cattle,  agricultural  implements, 
and  other  necessaries  would  be  supplied  to 
them.  This  decision  of  her  Majesty  was  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  chief  officially  by  Mr 
Shepstone, 

Then  follows  a  chapter  in  Cape  history 
which  it  is  difficult  for  a  plain  Englishman 
to  read  and  accept.  Lord  Carnarvon  had 
invited  the  co-operation  of  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment in  his  decision  concerning  Langalibalele, 
and  this  is  declined,  and  thus  a  serious  com- 
plication ensued. 

What  became  of  the  promises  made  in  the 
Queen's  name  ?  The  despatches  insisted  that 
"  every  care  should  be  taken  to  obviate  (for 
the  members  of  the  tribe)  the  hardships  and 
to  mitigate  the  severities  which,  assuming 
the  offence  of  the  chief  and  his  tribe  to  be 
even  greater  than  I  have  estimated  it,  have 
far  exceeded  the  limits  of  justice."  But  no 
such  care  was  taken.  The  chief  was  not 
released,  though  his  place  of  banishment  was 
changed,  and  in  1887  he  was  brought  back 
to  Natal  by  Sir  Arthur  Havelock,  and  was 
still  a  pauper  and  a  prisoner. 
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And  so  we  find  Bishop  Colenso  writing  to 
Mr  Froude  that  through  this  policy  the  name 
of  Englishman  was  fast  "  becoming  in  the 
native  mind  the  synonym  for  duplicity, 
treachery,  and  violence,  instead  of,  as  in 
days  gone  by,  for  truth  and  justice  and 
righteousness." 

But  it  may  be  said.  Why  bring  all  this 
up  now,  when  it  happened  so  long  ago,  and 
is  quite  forgotten  ? 

That  is  just  the  point,  and  it  is  because 
it  is  not  forgotten  by  the  natives  themselves 
that  it  is  well  that  we  in  En  Hand  should 
realise  these  things. 

Talking  to  a  Zulu  in  this  year  190G,  we 
find  that  the  Zulus  connect  the  trouljles  in 
Natal  of  this  time  with  the  case  of  Lan- 
galibalele.  If  we  can  clearly  understand  a 
matter,  we  believe  as  Englishmen  that,  as 
far  as  lies  within  our  power,  justice  will 
always  be  done  to  all  ;  and  nothing  could 
be  better  put  than  the  Zulu's  definition : 
"The  law  under  which  I  was  born  is  the 
law  of  the  English  people ;  the  law  under 
which  any  one  who  is  wronged  by  somebody 
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else,  has  some  one  to  inquire  on  his  behalf 
and  to  protect  him." 

But  we  must  remember  that  if  England  is 
to  deserve  that  character,  she  must  act  up  to 
it :  it  must  not  be  possible  for  a  Government 
official  to  say  that  distinct  pledges  were  made 
in  the  nation's  name  which  are  now  disre- 
garded. Marengo,  the  disarmed  Hottentot 
chief,  said  in  detailing  the  causes  of  the  revolt 
against  the  Germans :  "  Great  nations,  when 
they  come  to  this  country,  should  not  leave 
their  laws  behind  them,"  and  as  English- 
men we  have  no  wish  to  leave  our  laws 
behind  us. 

But  we  must  proceed  with  the  history  of 
recent  events.  Bambata,  with  his  rebellious 
followers,  was  pursued  by  the  military  force, 
and  Dinuzulu  was  suspected  (without  just 
reason)  of  sympathising  with  the  rebels ;  but 
from  the  first  Mr  Saunders,  Commissioner  of 
the  Province  of  Zululand,  was  confident  of 
his  loyalty.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Dinuzulu  is  son  of  Cetewayo ;  and  there  is 
a  certain  dignity  in  this  message  which  he 
sent : — 
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I  am  not  surprised  that  the  Natal  Government 
should  have  doubt  as  to  my  loyalty  in  face  of 
repeated  and  constant  accusations  to  the  contrary 
effect  which  have  been  levelled  against  me  through- 
out South  Africa.  I  can  only  say  I  am  perfectly 
loyal,  and  am  most  anxious  to  give  proof  of  this 
in  any  way  the  Government  may  wish.  I  have 
assured  you  of  my  loyalty  by  words  and  actions 
repeatedly,  but  apparently  this  is  doubted,  and 
I  now  ask  that  Government  suggest  means  by 
which  my  loyalty  can  be  proved  absolutely,  and 
finally  dispel  the  slurs  which  have  been  cast  upon 
me,  and  which  I  keenly  resent.  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  turn  out  the  whole  of  my  people,  and 
send  them  to  Nkandhla  at  once  to  operate  in  any 
manner  you  may  think  fit  either  in  entering  the 
forest  and  capturing  this  dog  Bambata,  who  has 
been  allowed  to  enter  Zululand  and  disturb  the 
peace  which  we  enjoyed  even  long  after  Natal 
natives  had  openly  shown  disloyalty.  As  you 
know,  I  am  physically  incapable  of  leading  my 
people  in  person,  being  unable  to  move  with 
freedom  from  my  bed,  but  the  impi  would  go  down 
in  charge  of  my  chief  uiduna,  Mankulwane,  and 
I  myself  am  prepared  to  be  conveyed  to  Nongoma 
and  remain  there  alone  with  the  magistrate,  whilst 
my  people  are  operating  in  any  way  they  may 
be  required  as  proof  of  my  good  faith  in  this 
matter.  If  Government  say  they  wish  mo  to  go 
to  Nkandhla,  I  will  find  means  to  reach  there 
notwithstanding  the  state  of  my  hcaltli.  If  this 
assurance  is  not  sutlicient,  I  am  sure  that  Govern- 
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ment  will  indicate  what   is   necessary   for   further 
proof  of  loyalty  to  our  king. 

Then  come  a  few  particulars  with  regard  to 
the  poll-tax,  and  a  letter  which  shows  that 
the  murder  of  Mr  Stainbank  was  in  all  pro- 
bability an  isolated  case  of  brutality,  and  not 
part  of  a  system  of  rebellion. 

The  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Government  House,  Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal,  May  12,  1906. 

My  Lord, — The  question  of  the  imposition  and 
collection  of  poll-tax  has  been  so  misunderstood, 
that  I  think  it  my  duty  to  call  your  Lordship's 
attention  to  a  question  asked  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  different  races 
who  are  liable  to  pay  this  tax,  and  how  much  up 
to  date  has  been  collected  from  each.  From  the 
reply  you  will  observe  that  the  Europeans  and 
Indians  combined  who  are  liable  were  calculated 
to  be  in  excess  of  the  Kafirs,  and  that  the  collections 
up  to  date  have  been  satisfactory. — I  have,  &c., 

Henry  McCallum. 

Enclosure  in  No.  41. 

'  The  Natal  Witness,'  May  10,  1906. 

Poll-Tax. 

Mr  Brunner  asked  the  Treasurer — 

(a)  How  many  natives  are  liable  to  pay  poll-tax  ? 
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(b)  How  many  Lave  paid  ? 

(c)  How  many  Europeans  are  liable  ? 

(d)  How  many  have  paid  ? 

(e)  How  many  Indians  are  liable '( 
(/)  How  many  have  paid? 

The  reply  was — 

The  exact  number  of  persons  who  are  liable  to  pay  poll- 
tax  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  when  the  Bill  to  provide  for 
the  poll-tax  was  brought  before  the  House,  I  estimated  the 
amount  which  would  be  received  at  £100,000,  made  up  as 
follows  :  Europeans,  30,000  ;  Indians,  20,000  ;  natives,  50,000. 

The  amount  received  up  to  the  30th  April,  1000,  is  ap- 
proximately £100,000 — viz.,  Europeans,  £30,000  ;  Indians 
and  other  coloured  race.s,  £24,100  ;  natives,  £46,000.  Total, 
£100,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  sum  of  about  £15,000  is  still  out- 
standing, principally  fiom  natives. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  poll-tax 
was  not  to  be  enforced  till  May  31,  and  this 
amount  was  paid  prior  to  that  date. 


The  Magistract,  Empandhleni,  Nkandhla  District, 
May  8,  1906. 

Sirs, — The  arrivul  of  Colonel  McKenzie  to 
assume  command  here  appears  a  convenient  period 
up  to  which  to  combine  the  narrative  of  events 
detailed  in  my  despatch  of  28th  ultimo. 

The  general  political  situation  in  this  province 
has  undergone  little  cliange  since  then,  except 
that  the  result  of  Maukulumana's  visit  to  this 
part  has,  if  not  entirely,  in  a  very  great  measure, 
dispelled  the  idea  that  Dinuzulu  is  in  any  way 
associated     with     Bambata's    movements     or     the 
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present  rebellion  in  these  parts,  wliicli  is  still 
confined  to  Sigananda's  tribe  and  factions  of 
neighbouring  tribes  mentioned  in  my  previous 
despatch. 

Some  activity  has  been  displayed  by  the  forces 
stationed  here.  Colonel  Mansel,  with  the  police 
and  other  details,  has  for  some  days  past  occupied 
a  position  near  Fort  Yolland,  and  in  like  manner 
Major  Vanderplank,  with  the  Z.M.E.  and  N.D.M.E., 
has  occupied  a  position  at  Ntingwe,  whilst  Colonel 
M'Kay,  with  the  Natal  Carbineers,  has  defended 
this  post. 

Colonel  M'Kay  has  cleared  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  this  magistracy  of  rebel  kraals 
under  Sigananda  and  seized  some  stock.  His  force 
has  come  in  touch  with  the  enemy  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  and  on  the  2nd  instant  was  reported  to 
have  killed  some  four  or  five  of  them. 

Major  Vandeplank's  force  has  also  come  in  touch 
with  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  is  reported  to  have 
killed  some  two  or  three. 

Colonel  Mansel  had  a  very  severe  and  most 
successful  engagement  with  the  enemy  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  headquarters  on  the  5th  instant, 
and  from  all  accounts  killed  a  considerable  number 
of  them. 

Mr  Stainl^ank,  magistrate,  Mahlabatini,  was 
brutally  murdered  near  his  camp  on  the  White 
Impolozi,  near  where  he  was  collecting  hut-tax, 
on  the  3rd  instant.  All  indications  point  to  this 
being  a  cold-blooded  murder,  and  not  connected 
with     the    political    situation.        Mr    Armstrong, 
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magistrate,  Nongonm,  is  investigating  the  matter 
with  the  assistance  of  the  local  chiefs  and  Dinuzulu's 
chief  induna,  Mankulumana,  but  up  to  the  present 
no  clue  has  been  traced  as  to  who  the  murderers 
are. — I  have,  &c.,  C.  R.  Saunders, 

Commissioner  for  Native  Affairs, 
ZulxJand. 

The  Honourable  The  Primb  Minister, 
Pietermaritzburg. 


Then  comes  a  characteristic  telegram,  and 
we  begin  to  learn  that  one  of  the  qualities 
necessary  for  those  who  hold  positions  of 
authority  in  South  Africa  is  calmness  and 
indifference  to  a  popular  scare : — 

There  are  many  alarming  rumours  current  that, 
crops  having  been  gathered,  rebellion  in  Zululand  is 
about  to  spread  on  a  large  scale.  Saunders,  how- 
ever, does  not  share  alarm. — McCallum. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  in  detail 
the  course  of  events.  Early  in  June 
Bambata  was  killed,  and  the  wildest  reports 
are  believed,  and,  as  it  will  be  seen,  do 
much  harm  in  causing  the  very  unrest 
they  fear. 
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Magistrate,  Melmoth,  to  Commandais^t  of 
Militia,  Pietermaritzburg. 

June  4,  1906. — Information  to  hand  which  I 
consider  absolutely  correct,  as  follows : — 

The  whole  Zulu  nation  is  going  to  rise 
before  the  moon  is  on  the  wane.  Dinuzulu 
has  called  up  the  Falaza,  Mbogodebomvu, 
Felapogati,  Eailingwenfa  and  Mavadtana  regi- 
ments, w^hich  are  being  doctored  at  present. 
Dinuzulu's  message  was  that  all  had  to  arm  and 
wait  for  the  word  within  the  next  few  days. 

Commissioner,  Native  Affairs,  Nkandhla,  to 
Pkime  Minister,  Pietermaritzburg. 

June  5,  1906. — Have  been  in  commimication 
with  Magistrates  at  Eshowe,  Nongoma,  and  Mahla- 
batini  this  morning.  They  can  detect  absolutely 
no  signs  of  unrest  in  their  districts.  Although 
wild  rumours,  can  detect  no  sign  of  unrest  there. 
Am  keeping  in  constant  touch  with  all  up-country 
stations.  Impossible  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
general  rising  taking  place  without  receiving  definite 
warning.  Messengers  from  Siteku  here  yesterday  ; 
can  elicit  nothing  wrong  from  their  conversation. 

Commissioner,  Native  Affairs,  Nkandhla,  to 
Prime  Minister,  Pietermaritzburg. 

J^me  5,  1906. — No.  40.  Am  still  unable  to 
discover  any  sign   of   mirest  anywhere   except  at 
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Melmoth,  and  although,  of  course,  reports  of  the 
nature  received  cannot  be  ignored  at  a  time  like 
the  present,  I  have  failed  to  find  that  there  is  any 
movement  in  those  parts.  Eshowe  and  Hlabisa 
report  everything  quiet.  The  loyal  chief  Ngode, 
in  Mahlabatini  district,  who  would  be  the  first  to 
suffer  if  Dinuzulu  rose  in  rebellion,  scouts  the  idea 
of  Siteku  being  disloyal,  and,  in  fact,  is  coming 
down  here  on  his  own  initiative  to  see  me  in  a  day 
or  two.  Were  anything  wrong  up  there  I  don't 
think  it  likely  that  he  would  be  willing  to  leave 
his  district  at  the  present  time.  Have  received  no 
reply  from  Dinuzulu  yet,  but  sent  down  to  him 
this  evening  saying  I  must  have  a  reply  at  once. 

Commissioner,  Native  Affairs,  Nkandhla,  to 
Prime  Minister,  Pietermaritzburg. 

Jime  7,  1906.  8.40  p.m. — I  have  been  unable 
to  discover  that  there  is  any  justification  for  the 
state  of  alarm  which  has  existed  in  Melmoth  dis- 
trict for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  and  has  now 
spread  to  Eshowe,  from  which  latter  place,  I  hear 
to-night,  people  have  been  ordered  into  laager. 
Beyond  that,  certain  personages  who  have  passed 
through  those  places  within  the  last  day  or  two, 
and  who  are  imbued  with  the  absolute  conviction 
that  a  general  native  rising  must  take  place  before 
the  wane  of  the  present  moon,  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  full  last  night,  have  imparted 
those  convictions  to  certain  people  in  the  two  places 
named.     This  is   not   only  unfortunate,  but   it   is 
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most  serious,  as  the  native  cannot  understand  why 
this  state  of  alarm  should  exist,  and  will  naturally 
think  it  is  pointed  against  them  as  a  whole.  I 
cannot  understand  what  good  is  to  be  gained  by 
alarming  people  in  this  way  unless  we  are  in  a 
position  to  afford  protection,  and  we  are  not  able 
to  do  so  now ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  Melmoth 
and  Eshowe  districts  are  practically  in  a  state 
of  panic,  which  already  has  had  a  far-reaching  effect 
throughout  this  province,  and  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  quite  unjustified.  I  have  said  over  and  over 
again  that  a  general  rising  cannot  take  place  with- 
out our  receiving  some  due  warning  of  it,  and  so 
far  as  I  can  gauge  the  situation  at  present,  we  are 
in  far  more  danger  of  such  a  rising  being  initiated 
by  ourselves  than  our  supposed  enemies. 

The  concluding  sentence  is  worthy  of  note. 
Did  the  Commissioner  when  he  wrote  it  re- 
member his  evidence  two  years  before  and 
our  broken  faith  with  Zululand? 

The  story  is  almost  told,  and  the  official 
telegrams  point  to  a  state  of  feverish  interest. 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Governor. 

J^ibj  16. — Following  appears  in  to-day's  'Daily 
Mail '  :— 

Begins:    Johannesburg,    Sunday,   July    15. 
'  The    Sunday    Times '    declares    that    3000 
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natives  were  killed  in  Natal  after  the  Mome 
Valley  fight.  Loyal  levies  killed  the  wounded 
and  thrust  assegais  into  the  dead.  Bambata's 
head  was  cut  off  by  Dr  Piatt,  exhibited  for 
two  days,  and  then  buried.  Major  Nicolay, 
of  the  Transvaal  Light  Infantry,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  at  Johannesburg,  says  that  no 
quarter  is  given  in  the  campaign.  Troops 
are  searching  through  the  country,  shooting 
any  natives  who  appear,  burning  their  kraals, 
driving  their  cattle,  and  firing  the  grass 
whenever  it  will  burn. 

Other  private  letters  indicate  that  some  of 

the  troops  are  sickened  at  the  slaughter  and 

the  shooting  of  the  prisoners  when  the  camps 

are  moved.     Ends. 

Important   that  you   should    telegraph   at   once 

fullest    information    as    regards   each   of   the  very 

serious  statements  here  categorically  made.     I  have 

every  confidence  that  you  will  enable  me  to  deny 

them  absolutely,  or  at  least  to  show  that  they  are 

based  on  gross  exaggeration. — Elgin. 

The  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

July  17. — I  have  laid  your  telegram  of  16th  July 
before  Ministers,  who  desire  me  to  send  to  you  the 
following  reply : — 

Begins :  It  is  not  the  case  that  3000  natives 
had  been  killed  in  Natal  since  the  Mome  fight, 
as  the  total  number  of  the  killed  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  operations  is  only  o500,  vule 
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return  given  in  Your  Excellency's  telegram, 
No,  1,  of  to-day.  Government  has  received 
no  information  that  the  wounded  were  killed 
by  the  native  levies.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  levies  away  from  the  observation  of  the 
European  officers  may  have  killed  the  badly 
wounded,  and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
prevent  it,  but  the  Commandant  of  Militia  is 
certain  that  this  has  not  been  done  during  the 
present  rebellion  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
former  times.  During  the  Zulu  war  it  was 
common  knowledge  that  the  British  native 
levies  did  kill  the  wounded,  and,  to  take  one 
example,  at  the  battle  of  the  Inyazine  it 
was  reported  both  by  Europeans  and  natives 
that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  wounded 
had  been  killed,  and  that  very  few,  if  any, 
prisoners  were  taken.  Government  has  re- 
ceived following  report  relative  to  the  decapi- 
tation of  Bambata : — 

Begins :  It  was  intimated  to  the  Officer 
Commanding  the  troops  that  the  dead 
body  of  Bambata  was  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  a  gorge  about  2000  feet  below  the 
camp ;  and  as  it  was  most  essential 
that  it  should  be  ascertained  definitely 
whether  Bambata  was  really  killed  or 
not,  Major  Piatt,  Natal  Medical  Corps, 
with  a  number  of  natives,  was  sent  down 
to  bring  up  the  body  for  the  purpose  of 
identification.  On  reaching  the  spot 
where  the  body  lay,  it  was  found  to  be 
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in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition, 
and    as    the    natives    refused    to    carry 
it  to  camp,  decapitation  was  absolutely 
necessary   to    ensure  definite   identifica- 
tion by  responsible   persons   acquainted 
with  Bambata.     The  head  was  not  ex- 
hibited  but   was   kept    covered    and   in 
privacy  under  an  armed  guard,  and  was 
only  shown  to  persons  who  stated  that 
they    knew    Bambata     intimately     and 
would  be  able  to  recognise  him.     When 
the  identification  was  complete  and  it  was 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  head  was 
that  of  Bambata,  it  was  returned  to  the 
spot  and  interred  with  the  body.      Ends. 
The   statement   that    the    troops    gave    no 
quarter  is  untrue,  and  this  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  about  2000   rebel  prisoners,  as  far 
as  can  be  at  the  present  time  ascertained,  are 
now  in  custody.     The  enemy's  wounded  have 
been  attended  where  possible  by  the  medical 
staff".       In   some  cases    the  wounded,  having 
been  attended  to,  were  left  on  the  field  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  their  friends.     Troops   are 
searching  the  country,  but   rebels   are   being 
given  every  opportunity  to  surrender.      Burn- 
ing  the   kraals    has    been    strictly   forbidden 
except   when    military    exigencies   require   it. 
Cattle  belonging  to  rebels  has  been  taken  by 
troops  on  behalf  of  Government,  but  not  as 
private  loot.     The  point  with  regard  to  the 
firing   of  grass  is  not  understood,  as  this  is 
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a  common  practice  throughout  the  Colony  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  The  Officer  Command- 
ing troops  denies  absolutely  the  truth  of  the 
allegation  that  prisoners  were  shot  when 
breaking  up  camp.  Unds. 
Please  hand  copy  of  this  reply  to  Agent-General 

for  Natal,  who  has   telegraphed   to   Ministers   for 

information. — McCallum. 

The  GovEKNOR  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

July  19. — Eeferring  to  my  telegram  of  July  17, 
in  confirmation  of  emphatic  denial  by  Officer  Com- 
manding the  troops  that  prisoners  had  ever  been 
shot  when  moving  camp,  the  only  charge  connected 
with  such  allegation  has  been  disposed  of  by 
properly  constituted  Court  of  Inquiry.  The  evi- 
dence is  clear  that  the  said  prisoners  were  shot, 
not  in  or  near  camp  at  all,  but  when  eri  route, 
attempting  to  escape  from  custody  of  an  escort 
who  were  leading  their  horses  in  very  rough 
country,  and  who  only  acted  in  accordance  with 
recognised  military  procedure. — McCallum. 

And  there  the  official  records  end.  Truly, 
it  is  no  easy  or  enviable  thing  to  be  a 
Governor ! 

What  was  England's  verdict  ? 

This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  for 
nothing  is  so  hard  to  distinguish  clearly  as 
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contemporary  history  ;  the  man  who  is  in  the 
wood  can  only  see  the  immediate  trees  which 
surround  him. 

But  one  thing  happened  which  is  a  curious 
repetition  of  the  events  of  1873,  One  man 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  official  verdict,  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so,  and  again  he 
was  a  Cornish  man  and  a  bishop. 

The  Bishop  of  Zululand  demanded  an 
inquiry  into  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  and 
after  the  telegrams  of  July  17  and  19,  he  still 
maintained  that  the  Court  of  Inquiry  was  not 
properly  constituted,  as  it  consisted  chiefly 
of  military  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
proceedings. 

Now  before  any  one  blames  the  bishop 
hastily,  it  is  well  to  remember  one  thing. 
We  were  not  fighting  against  a  foreign  foe, 
our  colonial  force  was  punishing  rebellious 
subjects ;  the  subjects,  if  rebellious,  were  still 
British  subjects,  and  so  the  theory  that  at  all 
risks  we  must  uphold  our  own  people  does 
not  apply  here,  for  on  both  sides  were  our 
own  people,  and  therefore  that  greatly  mis- 

X 
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used  word  Imperialism  demanded  justice  as 
much  for  one  side  as  for  the  other. 

We  are  not  saying  that  justice  and  the 
laws  of  military  procedure  are  not  to  be 
observed  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  foe ;  we  are 
only  pointing  out  that  in  this  instance  there 
was  no  foreign  foe,  and  therefore,  according 
to  English  law,  "  any  one  who  is  wronged  by 
somebody  else,  has  some  one  to  inquire  on 
his  behalf  and  to  protect  him,"  and  British 
subjects  have  the  Government  to  inquire  on 
their  behalf,  and  the  Church's  children  have 
the  rulers  of  the  Church. 

At  this  period  a  silence  falls,  and  it  is  left 
to  another  pen  at  a  future  time  to  say  how 
it  all  ended,  and  what  was  the  verdict  of  each 
race  in  a  question  that  is  no  longer  one  of 
colour  but  of  conduct. 


CHAPTER    XIV 


CONCLUSION. 


Then  what  is  the  conclusion  at  which  we 
arrive  after  considering  the  involved  tangle 
of  South  Africa  ? 

Some  will  say  one  thing  and  some  another, 
and  many  will  answer  that  it  always  has  been 
a  difficult  country  and  always  will  be,  and  it 
is  best  not  to  trouble  ourselves  much  about 
it ;  but  there  is  an  uncomfortable  suggestion 
in  the  air  that  we  must  trouble  ourselves  now, 
or  possibly  events  will  take  place  on  so  large 
a  scale  that  England  will  for  a  time  have  little 
voice  in  the  conduct  of  South  Africa. 

It  is  well  to  remember  the  opinion  of  the 
magistrate  who  said  that  the  problems  ahead 
made  him  almost  afraid  to  think. 

Yet   some  will  say  that  it   is   primarily  a 
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matter  for  the  Government ;  and  they  will 
speak  truly,  for  on  the  Government  lies  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  promises 
made  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  are  ful- 
filled, so  that  no  man  may  ever  say  that 
England  has  given  pledges  which  have  not 
been  kept. 

But  if  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mission means  anything,  it  surely  means  this 
— that  the  honour  of  England  is  a  trust  which 
every  Englishman  in  South  Africa  has  to  keep 
unsullied,  while  for  those  who  dwell  at  home 
it  may  be  remembered  that,  after  all,  public 
opinion  rules  the  world. 

"  What  will  England  say  ? "  a  soldier  in 
Africa  asked  thirty-three  years  ago ;  and  we 
ask  the  same  question  now.  Africa  calls  us 
back  to  the  land  of  light  and  colour,  to  catch 
the  gleam  that  is  never  forgotten,  and  to  bask 
in  the  endless  sunshine ;  to  the  laughter  and 
light-heartedness  that  lived  before  the  war ;  to 
the  shimmery  golden  light  on  Africa's  sunset 
sand,  strewn  with  shells  and  seaweed  in  their 
hues  of  splendour ;  and  the  man  who  has  once 
heard  that  call  cannot  resist  it. 
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Are  we  to  get  much  from  South  Africa  and 
to  give  little  ? 

The  voice  of  the  old  men  is  heard, — the  wise 
old  men  who  put  honour  before  gain,  the  wise 
old  men  who  mean  that  England  shall  stand 
for  justice  and  righteousness, — and  they  say 
that  the  country  must  learn  a  little  history 
and  be  true  to  herself;  and  perhaps,  after  all, 
it  is  not  too  late  for  the  African  chiefs  still  to 
desire  to  be  under  the  rule  of  King  Edward 
the  Seventh,  when  we  take  care,  in  the  words 
of  the  Zulu,  that  "  the  Almighty  shall  be  at 
the  head  of  all  things." 

Once  more  we  stand  alone — alone,  looking 
across  hundreds  of  miles  of  African  landscape. 

The  Drakensberg  Mountains  rise  to  heaven, 
shaded  with  hues  of  inexpressible  beauty, 
and  everywhere  there  is  silence — deep,  deep 
silence :  never  a  bird,  a  sheep,  or  an  insect ; 
no  pleasant  sound  of  nibbled  grass,  no  distant 
suggestion  of  pastured  herds.  And  there  is 
no  sign  of  human  life,  unless  at  rare  in- 
tervals across  the  scene  comes  a  little  band 
of  red  Kafirs  in  graceful  single  file,  stepping 
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swiftly  in  their  splendid  upright  bearing,  and 
carrying  long  sticks. 

For  how  many  hundreds  of  years  have  they 
so  walked,  and  what  are  the  traditions  and 
principles  which  guide  their  customs  ?  Who 
were  their  leaders  and  warriors  in  the  days 
long  ago,  when  no  white  men  contended  for 
the  possession  of  their  country  and  the  tribal 
system  reigned  supreme  ? 

Silence — deeper  silence  than  ever,  for  they 
wait  for  an  interpreter  who  shall  make  Eng- 
land's policy  clear  to  them,  and  insure  respect 
and  consideration  from  the  mother  country 
to  all  that  is  dear  to  them  from  lonsj  asso- 
ciation  and  inheritance. 

This  is  South  Africa,  and  as  the  picture 
grows  clearer  w^e  realise  that  the  silence  will 
not  always  last. 

This  is  the  land  marked  in  coloured  maps 
as  a  British  possession,  and  the  question  is 
suggested,  "  Does  our  intelligence  possess  in 
any  degree  what  our  arms  have  gained  ? " 

The  thin  red  line  has  passed  out  of  sight 
leaving  us  sole  masters  of  the  landscape  and 
the  great  silent  land,  so  that  there  is  a  pos- 
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sible  time  for  our  intelligence  to  overtake  our 
power  before  the  Kafirs  come  back  in  their 
numbers. 

Has  Africa  nothing  to  say,  no  bitter  cry  to 
send  over  the  five  thousand  miles  of  sea  to 
those  who  are  so  willing  to  make  out  a  cause  ? 

We  can  only  answer  by  a  simile. 

You  have  seen  a  little  child  who  has  cried 
for  something  till  in  sheer  weariness  and 
despair  he  has  cried  himself  to  sleep.  By- 
and-by  the  mother  will  come  and  take  the 
child  into  her  arms  and  kiss  his  tear-stained 
cheek,  and  when  he  awakes  his  tears  will 
change  to  smiles ;  for  to  the  mother-heart  the 
silence  that  has  sobbed  out  its  grief  is  a  more 
pitiful  appeal  than  any  sound, — and  the  silent 
cry  of  Africa  will  be  heard  at  last. 

Again  the  scene  is  changed. 

Clattering  hoofs,  and  rattling  of  bits  against 
a  long  bar  as  we  take  the  last  stage  beneath 
an  African  sunset  sky ;  before  the  daylight 
dies  we  shall  be  safely  housed,  and  the  stars 
will  come  out  in  their  myriads  in  the  mighty 
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blue  vault  overhead,  and  the  Southern  Cross 
will  show  more  brightly  through  contrast  with 
the  Coal  Pit ;  and  the  silence  will  be  deep — 
intense. 

But  another  day  lies  before  us,  and  with  the 
sunrise  comes  Hope,  ever  youthful,  and  we 
shall  go  forward  to  meet  him,  strong  in  the 
possibilities  that  lie  ahead,  and,  stretching 
forth  our  hands  towards  men  of  another  race 
but  the  same  empire,  we  shall  show  the  world 
that  conduct  and  character  form  the  true 
worth  of  a  nation,  while  we  echo  the  wish 
to  remain  under  the  "  rule  of  his  Majesty  the 
King,  with  the  Almighty  at  the  head  of  all 
things." 


THE   END. 
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VI.  THE   LATER   RENAISSANCE.      By  David  Hannat. 
VII.  THE   FIRST  HALF    OF  THE    SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 

By  Prof.  H.  J.  C.  Grierson. 
VIII.  THE   AUGUSTAN   AGES.     By  Ouvbr  Elton, 
IX.  THE   MID-EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY.     By  J.  H.  MiLLAR. 
XI.  THE  ROMANTIC  TRIUMPH.     By  T.  S.  Omond. 


The  other  Volumes  are ; — 

X.  The  Romantic  Revolt  I  XII.  The  Later  Nineteenth 

Prof.  C.  E.  Vaughan.  | 


Century The  Editor. 


PHILOSOPHICAL    CLASSICS 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  KNIGHT, 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews. 

Descartes,  ....  Prof.  Mahaffy. 
Butler  ....  Rev.  W.  L.  Collins. 
Berkeley,  .    ,      Prof.  Campbell  Eraser. 

FiCHTE, Prof.  Adamson. 

Kant Prof.  Wallace. 

Hamilton, Prof.  Veitch. 

Heqel The  Master  of  Balliol. 

Leibnix,      .     .    .    John  Theodore  Men. 


FOR     ENGLISH     READERS. 

LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
Re-issue  in  Shilling  Volwmes  net. 

Vico,  Prof.  Flint. 

Hobbes,      .    .     .    Prof.  Croom  Robertson. 

Hume Prof.  Knight. 

Spinoxa Principal  Calrd. 

Bacon  :  Part  I., Prof.  Nichol. 

Bacon  :  Part  II Prof.  Nichol. 

Locke Prol.  Campbell  Eraser. 


FOREIGN  CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS.    Edited  by 

Mrs  OLIPHANT.    Chbaf  Re-issue.     In  limp  cloth,  fcap.  8vo,  price  Is. 
each  net. 


Dante,  by  the  Editor.  —  Voltaire, 
by  General  Sir  B.  B.  Hamley,  K.C.B. 
—  Pascal,  by  Principal  TuUoch.  —  Pe- 
trarch, by  Henry  Reeve,  C.B. — Goethe, 
by  A.  Hayward,  Q.C.— Moli^re,  by  the 
Editor  and  F.  Tarver,  M.A. — Montaigne, 
by  Rev.  W.  L.  Collins. — Rabelais,  by  Sir 
Walter  Besanti.  —  Calderon,  by  E.  J. 
Haaell.— Saint  Simon,  by  C.  W.  Collins. 


Cervantes,  by  the  Editor.  —  Cornkills 
AND  Racine,  by  Henry  M.  Trollope.  — 
Madame  de  S£vign6,  by  Miss  Thackeray. 

—  La  Fontaine,  and  other  French 
Fabulists,  by  Rev.  W.  Lncas  Collins, 
M.A.  —  Schiller,   by  James   Sime,   M.A. 

—  Tasso,  by  E.  J.  Hasell.  —  Rousseau, 
by  Henry  Grey  Graham.  —  Altred  dr 
Musset,  by  C.  F.  Ollphant. 


ANCIENT  CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS.    Edited  by 

the  Rbv.  W.  LUCAS  COLLINS,  M.A.     Chbap  R«-issub.    In  limp  cloth, 
fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  each  net. 


Contents  of  the  Series. — Homer  i  Iliad, 
by  the  Editor.— Homer  :  Odyssey,  by  the 
Editor.— Herodotus,  by  G.  C.  Swayne.— 
Casar,  by  Anthony  Trollope. — Virgil,  by 
the  Editor.  —  Horace,  by  Sir  Theodore 
Martin. — ^schylus,  by  Bishop  Copleston. 
— Xenophon,  by  Sir  Alex.  Grant. — Cicero, 
by  the  Editor.— Sophocles,  by  C.  W.  Col- 
lins.—Pliny,  by  Rev.  A.  Church  and  W.  J. 
Brodribb. — Euripides,  by  W.  B.  Donne. — 
Juvenal,  by  E.  Walford.  — Aristophanes, 
by  the  Editor.  -  Hbsiod  and  Theoonis,  by 


J.  Davles.— Pladtus  and  Terence,  by  the 
Editor.  —  Tacitus,  by  W.  B.  Donne.— 
LuciAN,  by  the  Editor.— Plato,  by  C.  W. 
Collins.  —  Greek  Anthology,  by  Lord 
Neaves. — Livy,  by  the  Editor. — Ovid,  by 
Rev.  A.  Church.  —  Catullus,  Tibullus, 
AND  Propertius,  by  J.  Davies. — Demos- 
thenes, by  W.  J.  Brodribb. — Aristotle, 
by  Sir  Alex.  Grant. — Tetocydides,  by  the 
Editor.- Lucretius,  by  W.  H.  Mallock.— 
Pindar,  by  Ret.  F.  D.  Morice. 
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ACTA  SANCTORUM  HIBERNIiE  ;   Ex  Codice  Salmanticensi. 

Nunc  primnm  Integre  edit*  opera  Caboli  dk  Smkdt  et  Josf.phi  di  Backer,  e 
8oc.  Josu,  Hagiographoram  Bollandianorum ;  Auctore  ot  Sumptng  Largicnte 
JoANNK  Patricio  Marchionk  Bothae.  Id  One  handsome  4to  Volame,  bound  In 
half  rozburghe,  £2,  28.;  in  paper  cover,  Sis.  6d. 

ADAMSON.     The  Development  of  Modem  Philosophy.    With 

other  Lectures  and  Essays.  By  Robert  Adamson,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of 
Logic  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Edited  by  Professor  W.  R.  Sorlet,  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.     In  2  vols,  demy  8vo,  18s.  net 

AFLALO.     A  Sketch  of  the  Natural  History  (Vertebrates)  of 

the  British  Islands.  By  F.  G.  Aflalo,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Author  of  'A  Sketch 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Australia,  &c.  With  numerous  Illuetrationa  by  Lodge 
and  Bennett.     Crown  8vo,  6g.  net. 

AlKMAN.     Manures  and  the  Principles  of  Manuring.    By  C  M. 

AiKMAN,  D.Sc,  F.R.8.E.,  Ac,  formerly  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Glasgow 
Veterinary  College,  and  Examiner  In  Chemistry,  University  of  Glasgow,  Ac. 
Second  Impression.     Crown  8vo,  68.  6d. 

Farmyard  Manure  :  Its  Nature,  Composition,  and  Treatment, 

Grown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

ALISON. 

History  of  Europe.    By  Sir  Archibaxd  Alison,  Bart.,  D.C.L. 
1.  From  the  Commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  to 

the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

Library  Edition,  14  vols.,  with  Portraits.     Demy  8to,  £10,  lOa. 
Another  Edition,  In  20  vols,  crown  8vo,  £6. 
People's  Edition.  IS  vols,  crown  8vo,  £2,  lis. 

S.  Continuation  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

Library  Edition,  8  vols.  8vo,  £0,  Vs.  6d. 
People's  Edition,  8  vols,  crown  8vo   S48. 

Epitome  of  Alison's   History  of  Europe.      Thirtieth  Thou- 
sand, 7s.  6d. 
Atlas  to  Alison's  History  of  Europe.    By  A.  Keith  Johnston. 

Library  Edition,  demy  4to,  £3,  8s. 
People's  Edition,  31s.  Od. 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH   READERS.     Edited 

by  Rev.  W.  LncAS  Collins,  M.A.      Price  1h.  each  net.     For  LUt  of  Volt.  tetp.  2. 

ANDERSON.     Matriculation   Roll   of  St    Andrews   University'. 

Kditod  by  .1.  MviTi.wn  Aniikilson      In  1  vol.  doiiiy  Hvo,  iss.  not. 

ANNALIST.     Musings  without  Method:  A  Record  of  1900  and 

1901.     By  Annalist.     Large  crowu  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 


ATKINSON.      Local    Government    in    Scotland.       By   Mabel 

Atkinson,  M.A.     In  1  vol.  domy  8vo,  12.s.  6d.  net. 

AYTOUN. 

Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,  and  other  Poems.    By  W. 

Bdmondstounk  Aytodn,  D.C.L.,  ProfosBor  of  Rhetoric  snd  Belle8-Lettre8  In  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.    New  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  Rh.  6d. 
Cheap  Edition.    Is.    Cloth,  Is.  8d. 

An  Illustrated  Edition  of  the  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers 

From  deaigns  by  Sir  Nobl  Paton.    Cheaper  Edition.    Small  4to,  lOs.  6d. 


BAKER.      A  Palace   of    Dreams    and    other  Verse.      By  Ada 

Bartrick  Baker.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

BANKS.    The  Ethics  of  Work  and  Wealth.    By  D.  C.  Banks. 

CrowB  8vo,  5.S.  net. 

BARBOUR.    Thoughts  from  the  Writings  of  R.  W,  Baebour. 

Pott  8vo,  limp  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

BARCLAY.    A  New  Theory  of  Organic  Evolution.    By  James 

W.  Barclay.     In  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

BARRINGTON. 

The  King's  Fool.    By  Michael  Barrington.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
The    Reminiscences    of    Sir    Barrington    Beaumont,    Bart. 

A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

BARTLETT.      The    Siege    and    Capitulation    of    Port    Arthur. 

By  E.  AsHMEAD  Bartlett.     Demy  8vo,  21s.  net. 

BELL.    My  Strange  Pets,  and  other  Memories  of  Country  Life. 

By  Richard  Bell  of  Castle  O'er.    Demy  8vo,  6s.  net. 

BELLESHEIM.     History  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Scotland. 

From  the  introdnetion  of  Ohriatianity  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Alphons  Bel- 
LF.SHKIM,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Aii-la-ChapcUe.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Additions, 
by  D.  Oswald  Httnter  Blair,  0.8. B.,  Monk  nf  Fort  Angnstns  Cheap  Edition. 
Complete  in  4  vols,  demy  Svo,  with  Maps.     Price  21s.  D<it. 

BLACK.      The    Scots    Churches    in    England.      By    Kenneth 

MACLEOD  Black.      Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

BLACKBURN. 

A   Burgher  Quixote.    By   Douglas   Blackburn,  Author  of 

'  Prinsioo  of  Prinsloosdorp."  tjecond  Impression.  With  Frontisi)iece.  Crown 
8vo,  Gs. 

Richard  Hartley  :  Prospector.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

BLACKWOOD. 

Annals  of  a  Publishing  House.     William  Blackwood  and  hie 

Sons ;  Their  Magazine  and  Friends.  By  Mrs  Ouphant.  With  Four  Portraits. 
Third  Edition.     Demy  Svo.     Vols.  I.  and  II.  £2,  28. 

Annals  of  a  Publishing  House.     Vol.  III.     John  Blackwood. 

By  his  Daughter  Mrs  Blackwood  Porter.  With  2  Portraits  andView  of  Strath- 
tyrum.    Demy  Svo,  21s. 

Bhickwood's   Magazine,   from    Commencement    in    1817    to 

J^j^e  1006.     Nos.  1  to  lOSS,  forming  170  Volumes. 

Tale's  from  Blackwood.   First  Series.   Price  One  Shilling  each, 

In  Paper  Cover.    Sold  separately  at  all  Railway  Bookstalls. 

Tliey  may  also  be  had  bound  in  12  vols.,  cloth,  18s.    Half  calf,  richly  gilt,  80b. 
Or  the  12  vols,  in  6,  roxbnrghe,  3l8.    Halt  red  morocco,  28s. 


William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 


BLACKWOOD. 

Tales  from  Blackwood.     Second  Series.    Complete  in  Twenty- 

four  Shilling  Parts.     HaudHuiiicly  bmind  iu  12  voIh.,  cloth,  30h.     in  leather  back, 
roxburghe  stylo,  378.  fid.     Half  calf,  gilt,  52h.  6d.     Half  morocco,  558. 

Tales  from  Blackwood.     Third  Series.     Complete  in  Twelve 

ShilliuK  Parts.     Handsomely  bound  in  6  vols.,  cloth,  158.;  and  iu  12  vols,   cloth, 
188.     The  U  vols,  in  roxburghe   2l8.     Half  calf,  258.     Half  raonicco,  28h. 

Travel,  Adventure,  and  Sport.    From  '  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Uniform  with  'Tales  from  Blackwood.'     In  Twelve  Parts,  each  price  la.     Hand- 
somnly  bound  In  ?  voIh..  cloth,  15».     And  In  half  calf.  25a 

New  Educational  Series.     Sec  sr/tarate  Educational  Catalogue. 
New  Uniform  Series  of  Novels  (Copyright): 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Price  38.  6d.  each.     Now  ready  :— 
Wjindbbholme.     By  P.  Q.  Hamerton.  Marmokne.     By  P.  Q.  Hamortx)D. 

Thk  Story  ow  IlARORtoBi,.    By  D.  Btorrar    Bbata.     By  K.  1>.  Gerard. 


Holdmm. 

Mi.ss  Mabjoribankh.     By  Mrs  Oliphant. 
The  Pkrpetdal  Ouratb,  and  The  Rbctub 

By  the  Same. 
Salem  Ohapel,  and  The  Dootob'b  Family. 

By  the  Same. 
A  Sensitive  Plamt.     By  E.  D.  Oerard. 
Lady  Lee's  Widowhood.     By  General  Sir 

B.  B.  Hamloy. 
Katie  Stewart,  and  other  StorlbH.    By  Mrs 

Oiiphant. 
Valentine  AND  BIS  Brother.    By  the  Same. 
Sons  and  Daughters.    By  the  Same. 


BiLOOAR  MY  Neiohbour.     By  the  Same. 
The  Waters  ok  Hercules.     By  the  Same. 
Fair  to  See.     By  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart. 
Mine  is  Tuine.     By  the  Same. 
Doubles  and  Quits.     By  the  Same. 
Altiora  Peto.     By  Laurence  Oliphant. 
Piccadilly.     By  the  Same.    With  lUoBtn- 

tiona. 
Lady  Baby.     By  D.  Oerard. 
The  Blacksmith  ok  Vob.  By  Paul  Cashing. 
My  Trivial  Like  and  Mibfortunb.     By  A 

Plain  Woman. 
FooB  Nellie.    By  the  Same. 


Standard   Novels.      Uniform 

complete  In  one  Volume. 


in    size    and    binding.      Each 


FLORIN  SERIES,  Illustrated  Boards.     Bound  in  Cloth,  28.  6d. 


Tom  Cringle's  Loo.     By  Michael  Scott. 
The  Cruise  OF  the  MiDOB.     By  the  Same. 
Cyril  Thornton.     By  Captain  Hamilton. 
Annals  OK  the  Parish.     By  John  Gait. 
The  Provost,  &c      By  the  Same. 
Sir  Andrew  Wylie.     By  the  Same 
The  Entail.    By  the  Same. 
Miss  Molly.     By  Beatrice  May  Butt. 
Reginald  Dalton.     By  J.  G.  Lockhart. 


Pen  Owen.     By  Dean  Hook. 

Adam  Blair.     By  J.  G.  Lockhart. 

Lady  Lke'b  Widowhood.   By  General  Str  B. 

B.  Hamloy. 
Salem  Chapel.     By  Mrs  Oliphant. 
The  Perpetual  Curate.     By  the  Same. 
Miss  Marjoribankr.     By  the  Sainn, 
John  :  A  Lore  Story.     By  the  Same 


SHILLING  SERIES,  Illustrated  Cover.     Bound  in  Cloth,  Is.  fld. 
The   Rector,  and  The  Doctor's  Family.    Sir   Friiele   Pumpkin,   Nights   at   Mess, 


By  Mrs  Oliphant, 
The    Lifb   of   Mansie  Waucu.      By  D.  M. 

Moir 
Peninsular   Scenes   >nd   SKETcnra.      By 

F.  Hardman. 


Ac. 

The  Subaltern. 
Life  in  the  Far  West.     By  G. 
Valerius  :    A    Roman    Story. 

Lockhart. 


F.  Rnxton. 
By   J.    G. 


BON    GAULTIEK'S    1500K    OF    BALLADS.     A  new  Edition, 

with   Autobiographical   Introduction  by  Sir  Thkodork  Martin,   K.C. B.     With 
IllustratioiiH  by  Doylo,  Let-cb,  and  (.'rowquiU.     Small  quarto,  5.s.  net. 

BOWHILL.    Questions  and  Answers  in  the  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Military  Topography.     By  Malor  J.   H.   Bowhii.l.     Crown  8vo,  in.  6d.  not. 
Portfolio  containing  34  working  plans  and  diagraiiiR,  3a.  Od.  net. 


BROOKS.    Daughters  of  Desperation.    By  Uildegard  Brooks. 

Small  crown  8vo,  Ss.  Od.  net. 


William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 


BRUCE.     Life  of  John  Collingwood  Bruce.     By  Right  Hon.  Sir 

Gainsfurd  Bkuck.     Demy  Svo,  10s.  tid.  not. 

BRUCE.     Our  Heritage :  Individual,  Social,  and  Religious.     By 

W.  8.  Bruce,  D.D.,  Croall  Lecturer  for  1903.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

BUCHAN.    The  First  Things.     Studies  in  the  Embryology  of 

Religion  and  Natural  Theology.  By  Rev.  John  Buchan,  John  KnoxCharch, 
Glasgow.    Crown  Svo,  58. 

BUCHAN. 

The  African  Colony  :  Studies  in  the  Reconstruction.     By  John 

Buchan.    1  vol.  demy  Svo,  1.5s.  net. 

The  Watcher  by  the  Threshold,  and  other  Tales.  Second  Im- 
pression.   Crown  Svo,  Gs. 

BURBIDGE. 

Domestic  Floriculture,  Window  Gardening,  and  Floral  Decora- 
tions. Being  Practical  Directions  for  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Arrangement 
of  Plants  and  Flowers  as  Domestic  Ornaments.  By  F.  W.  Burbii>ob.  Second 
Bdition.    Crown  Svo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

BURTON. 

The  History  of  Scotland :   From  Agricola's  Invasion  to  the 

Extinction  of  the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection.  By  John  Hill  Burton,  D.C.L., 
Historiographer-Royal  for  Sccjtlanfi  Cheaper  Edition.  In  8  vols.  Crown  Svo, 
2s.  6d.  net  each.     Being  is.sued  in  Monthly  volumes. 

The  Book-Hunter.     A  New  Edition,  with  specially  designed 

Title-page  and  Cover  by  Joseph  Brown.  Printed  on  antique  laid  paper.  Post 
Svo,  3s.  6d. 

The  Scot  Abroad.     Uniform  with  '  The  Book  -  Hunter.'    Post 

Svo,  3s.  6d. 

BUTE. 

The    Roman    Breviary  :    Reformed  by   Order  of    the  Holy 

CEcumenical  Council  of  Trent ;  Published  by  Order  of  Pope  8t  Pius  V.  ;  and 
Revised  by  Clement  VIII.  and  Urban  VIII.  ;  together  with  the  Offices  since 
granted.  Translated  out  of  Latin  into  English  by  John,  Marquess  of  Bute, 
K.T.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  In  4  vols,  crown  Svo,  and  in  1  voL 
crown  4to.  [In  the  press. 

The  Altus  of  St  Columba.   With  a  Prose  Paraphrase  and  Notes 

By  John,  Marquess  of  Butb,  K.T.     In  paper  cover,  2s.  6d. 

Sermones,     Fratris     Adse,     Ordinis     Prsemonstratensis,     <fec. 

Twenty-eight  Discourses  of  Adam  Scotus  of  Whithorn,  hitherto  unpublished ; 
to  which  is  added  a  Collection  of  Notes  by  the  same,  illustrative  of  the  rule  of 
8t  Augustine.  Edited,  at  the  desire  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Bute,  K.T.,  LL.D., 
&c.,  by  Waxter  de  Gray  Birch,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  of  the  British  Museum,  &c. 
Royal  Svo,  25s.  net. 

Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Original  MSS.  formerly  belonging 

to  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Canary  Islands.  Prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Marque.ss  of  Bute,  K.T.,  LL.D.,  by  Walter  db  Gray 
Birch,  LL.D.,  P.S.A.    2  vols,  royal  Svo,  £3,  3s.  net. 

BUTE,    MACPHAIL,    and    LONSDALE.     The  Arms  of  the 

Royal  and  Parliamentary  Burghs  ol  Scotland.  By  John,  Marquess  of  Butb, 
K.T.,  J.  R.  N.  Macphail,  and  H.  W.  Lonsdale.  With  131  Engravings  on 
wood,  and  11  other  Illastratiions.    Crown  4to.  £2,  3b.  net. 


William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 


BUTE,  STEVENSON,  and  LONSDALK     The  Arms  of  the 

Baronial  and  Police  Burghs  of  Scotland.  By  John,  Makqukms  ok  Butk,  K.T., 
J.  U.  Stkvbnson,  and  H.  W.  Lonhdax-b.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  CrowD 
4to,  £2,  2».  neC 

BUTT.   Mifls  Molly.    By  Beatrice  May  Butt.    Cheap  Edition,  2b. 


CAIRD.     Sermons.     By  John    Caikd,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the 

University  of  Glasgow.    Seventeenth  Thousand.     Fcap.  8vo,  5h, 

CALDWELL.  SchopeRhauer's  System  in  its  Philosophical  Sig- 
nificance (the  Shaw  Fellowship  Lectures,  ISSS).  By  Professor  William  Cald- 
WKLL,  D.Sc,  M'Gill  University,  Montreal.     Ueniy  8vo,  lOs.  Od.  net. 

CALL  WELL. 

The  Effect  of  Maritime  Command  on  Land  Campaigns  since 

Waterloo.     By  Lt.-Col.  C.  E.  Callwkll,  R.G.  A.     With  Plans.    Post  Svo,  Os.  net. 

Tactics  of  To-day.  Sixth  Impression.   Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 
Military  Operations  and  Maritime  Preponderance  :  Their  Ke- 

lations  and  Interdependence.     Demy  Svo,  15s.  net. 

CAMPBELL.     Balmerino  and  its  Abbey.     A  Parish   History, 

With  Notices  of  the  Adjacent  District.  By  jAMfM  Campbkul,  U.  D.,  F.S.A.  Scot., 
Minister  of  Balmerino ;  Author  of  '  A  History  of  the  Celtic  Church  In  Scotland.' 
A  Now  Edition.  With  an  Appendix  of  Illustrative  Documents,  a  Map  of  the 
Parish,  and  upwards  ot  40  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo,  SOs.  net. 

CAPvEY. 

Monsieur  Martin  :  A  Romance  of  the  Great  Northern  War. 

By  Wymond  Carkv.     Crown  Svo,  63. 

For  the  White  Kose.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

"No.  101."    Third  Impression.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CARLYLE.      A  HLstory  of  Medineval  Political   Theory  in   the 

West.  By  U.  W.  Carlvi.k,  CLE.,  Balliol  Collpgc,  Oxford  ;  and  A.  J.  Carlvlk, 
M.A,  Chaplain  and  Lecturer  (late  Fellow)  of  Uiiiversily  College,  Oxfonl.  In  3 
vols,  demy  svo.  Vol.  I. — A  History  of  Political  Theory  from  the  Homan  L;iwjers 
of  the  Second  Century  to  the  Political  Writers  of  the  Ninth.  By  A.  J.  Carlvlk. 
15s.  net. 

"CHASSEUR."     A  Study  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.      By 

"Chasseur."    Crown  Svo,  (is.  net. 

CHESNEY.    The  Dilemma.    By  General  Sir  George  Chesney, 

K.C.B.    A  New  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  28. 

CHURCH  SERVICE  SOCIETY. 

A  Book  of  Common  Order  :  being  Forms  of  Worship  Issued 

by  the  Church  Service  Society.  Seventh  Edition,  carefully  revised.  In  1  vol. 
crown  Svo,  cloth,  38.  6d. ;  French  morocco,  6g.  Also  In  3  vole,  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  4b.  ;  French  morocco,  68.  6d. 

Daily  Offices  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  throughout 

the  Week.    Grown  Svo,  Ss.  6d. 

Order  of  Divine  Sorvioo  for  Children.     Issued  by  the  Church 

Service  Society.    With  Scottish  Hymnal.    Cloth,  8d. 
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CLIFFORD. 

Sally :  A  Study  ;  and  other  Tales  of  the  Outskirts.    By  Hugh 

Clifford,   C.M.O.     Crown  8vo,  Os. 

Bush  -  Whacking,  and   other  Sketches.     Second  Impression. 

Crowu  8vo,  68. 

CLODD.    Thomas  Henry  Huxley.    "  Modem  English  Writers." 

By  Edward  Clodd.    Crowu  8vo,  28.  Od. 

CLOUSTON. 

The  Lunatic  at  Large.     By  J.  Stokkr  Clouston.     Fourth 

Impression.    Crown  Svo,  Os.    Cheap  Edition,  royal  8vo,  paper  cover,  6d. 

Count  Bunker :  Being  a  Sequel  to  '  The  Lunatic  at  Large.' 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

The  Adventures  of  M.  D'Haricot.    Second  Impression,   Crown 

8vo,  6s.    Cheap  Edition,  royal  Svo,  paiier  cover,  6d. 

Our  Lady's  Inn.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Garmiscath.    Crown  Svo,  68. 

CONRAD. 

Lord  Jim.     A  Tale.     By  Joseph  Conrad,  Author  of  'The 

Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,'  'An  Outcast  of  the  Islands,'  'Tales  of  Unrest,'  &c. 
Second  Impression.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Youth  :  A  Narrative ;  and  Two  other  Stories.     Second  Im- 
pression.   Crown  Svo,  6s. 

COOPER.     Liturgy  of  1637,  commonly  called   Laud's  Liturgy 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Cooper,  D.D.,  Glasgow.     Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net.  • 

CORNFORD.     R.  L.  Stevenson.      "Modern  English  Writers." 

By  L.  Cope  Cornford.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  28.  6d. 

COTTON.    The  Company  of  Death.    By  Albert  Louis  Cotton. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

COUNTY   HISTORIES   OF   SCOTLAND.     In  demy  Svo  vol- 
umes of  about  sso  pp.  each.    With  Maps.    Pnce78.8d.net. 

Fife  and  Kinross.      By  iENEAS  J.  G.  Mackay,  LL.D.,  Sheriti 

of  these  Counties. 

Dumfries  and  Galloway.     By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart., 

M.P.    Second  Edition. 

Moray   and    Nairn.     By  Charles  Rampini,  LL.D.,  Sheriff 

of  Dumfries  and  Galloway. 

Inverness.     By  J.  Cameron  Lees,  D.D. 

Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  and  Peebles.    By  Sir  George  Douglas, 

Bart. 

Aberdeen  and  Banff.     By  William  Watt,  Editor  of  Aberdeen 

'  Daily  Free  Press.' 

Perth  and  Clackmannan.    By  John  Chisholm,  M.A.,  Advocate. 

iln  the  press. 
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CO  WELL.    Day  Book  from  '  The  Fairie  Queene.'    By  A.  Cowell. 

Is.  G(i. 

CRAIK.     A  Century  of  Scottish  History.     From  the  Days  before 

tlie  '45  to  UioHO  widiiii  liviiif;  Miriiory.  I5y  Sir  IIknky  Ohaik,  K.O.B.,  M.A. 
(Oxon.),  Hon.  LL.  D.  (Ola.sgow).     2  vols,  demy  8vo,  308.  net. 

CRAWFORD.    Saracinesca.    By  F.  Marion  Cbawfoed,  Aathor 

ot  'Mr  IxaacB,'  &c.,  &c.     Crown  8vu,  3r.  lid.    Altiu  at  Gd. 

CRAWFORD.     The  Mysteries  of   Christianity.     By  the  late 

TnoMAs  J.  Ckawford,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  ot  Bdin- 
bnrgh.    Crown  8vo,  Ts.  6d. 

CROSS. 

Impressions  of  Dante  and  of  the  New  World.    By  J.  W.  Cfioss. 

Post  8vo,  Os. 

The  Rake's  Progress  in  Finance.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  net. 

CUMMING. 

Memories.    By  C  F.  Gordon  Cumming.     Demy  8vo.    Illus- 
trated, 208  net. 

At  Home  in  Fiji.     Post  8vo.     Illustrated.    Cheap  Edition,  Gs. 

A  Lady's  Cruise  in  a  French  Man -of -War.     Post  8vo.     Illus- 
trated.   Cheap  Edition.    68. 

Fire-Fountains.     2  vols,  post  8vo.    Illustrated,  25s. 

Granite  Crags.     Post  8vo.     Illustrated.     Cheap  Edition,     6s. 

Wanderings  in  China.     Small  post  8vo.     Cheap  Edition.    6s. 

DAVIDSON.     Herbart's  Psychology  and  Educational  Theory. 

By  John  Daviuson.    Dciiiy  8vo,  58.  net. 

UESCAKTES.  The  Method,  Meditations,  and  I'rinciples  of  Philo- 
sophy of  DeHcartos.  Translated  from  the  Original  French  and  Latin.  With  • 
New  Introductory  EHway,  Historical  and  Critical,  on  the  Cartesian  Philosophy. 
By  Professor  Vkitch,  LL.D.,  Glasgow  Universit?.    Eleventh  Edition.    68.  ad. 

DODDS  and  MACPHERSON.    The  Licensing  Acts  (Scotland) 

Consolid.it  ion  and  Aniciiiliiicnt  Act,  lii03.  Annotated  liy  Mr  J.  M.  Dodds,  of 
tlie  Scottish  Ollico  ;  Joint- Kditor  of  tlie  '  Parish  Council  Guide  for  Scotland,"  and 
Mr  BwAN  Maci'iieuson,  Advocate,  Legal  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Advocate.  In 
1  vol.  crown  8vo,  58.  net. 

DOUGLAS. 

The  Ethics  of  John  Stuart  Mill.      By  Charles    Douglas, 

M.A.,  D.Sc,  M.P.,  late  Lecturer  in  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Assistant  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     Post  8vo,  fls.  net. 

John  Stuart  Mill  :  A  Study  of  his  Philosophy.     Crown  8vo, 

4a.  6d.  net. 

DOWNEY.    Charles  Lever  :  His  Life  in  his  Letters.    By  Edmund 

Downey.     Witli  Portraits.     Demy  8vo,  '2  vols.,  21n.  net. 

DUFF.  An  Exposition  of  Browning's  'Sordcllo.'  With  Histori- 
cal and  other  Notes.     By  Daviu  Dukk,  B. D.     Demy  Svo,  10«.  Cd.  not. 
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ECCOTT. 

Fortune's  Castaway.    By  W.  J.  Eccott.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

His  Indolence  of  Arras.      Crown  8vo,  6s.     Cheap   Edition, 

royal  8vo,  pajier  cover,  Od. 

ELIOT. 

George  Eliot's  Life,  Kelated  in  Her  Letters  and  Journals. 

Arranged  and  Edited  by  her  hnsband,  J.  W.  Cross.     With  Fortrait  and  other 
lUastrations.    Third  Edition.    3  vols,  post  8vo,  42b. 

George  Eliot's  Life.     With  Portrait  and  other  Illustrations. 

New  Edition,  in  one  volume.    Crown  8vo,  7b.  6d. 

Life  and  Works  of  George  Eliot  (Warwick  Edition).  14  vol- 
umes, cloth,  limp,  gilt  top,  2.s.  net  per  volume  ;  leather,  limp,  ^i\\,  top,  28.  6d.  net 
per  volume  :  leather  gilt  top,  with  book-marker.  Ss.  net  per  volume. 


Adam  Beds.    826  pp. 
Thb  Mill  on  the  Floss.    828  pp. 
Felix  Holt,  the  Radical.     718  pp. 
Romola.     900  pp. 

Scenes  of  Clehioal  Life.    624  pp. 
Silas    Marner  ;    Brother    Jacob  ;    The 
Lifted  Veil.    560  pp. 


MiDDLEMARCH.     2  vols.     664  and  630  pp. 
Daniel    Deronda.      2    vols.      616    and 

636  pp. 
The  Spanish  Gypsy  ;  Jural 
Essays;   Theophrastus  Such. 
Life.     2  vols.,  626  and  580  pp. 


Works  of   George  Eliot  (Standard   Edition).      21    volumes, 

crown  8vo.     In  buckram  cloth,  gilt  top,  2b.  6d.  per  vol. ;   or  in  roxburghe 
binding,  Ss.  6d.  per  vol. 

Adam  Bede.    2  vols.— Thb  Mill  on  the  Floss.    2  vols.— Fkux  Holt,  thb 
Radical.    2  vols. — Romola.     2  vols.— Suenes  of  Clerical  Life.     2  vols.— 

MiDDLEMARCH.      3  VOlS.- DaNIEL    DERONDA.       3  VOlS.— SiLAS   MaRNER.      1  VOl. 

—Jural.    1  vol.— The  Spanish  Gypsy.    1  vol.— Essays.    1  vol.— Theophras- 
tus Such.    1  vol. 

Life  and  Works   of  George    Eliot    (Cabinet    Edition).      24 

volumes,  crown  8vo,  price  £6.     Also  to  be  had  handsomely  bound  in  half  and  full 
calf.     The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  bound  in  cloth,  price  Ss.  each. 

Novels  by  George  Eliot.    Popular  Copyright  Edition.    In  new 

uniform  binding,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 


Silas  Marner;  The  Listed  Veil; 
Brother  Jacob. 

MiDDLEMARCH. 

Daniel  Deronda. 


Adam  Bede. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life. 

Romola. 

Felix  Holt,  the  Radical. 

Essays.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  58. 

Impressions  of  Theophrastus  Such.     New  Edition.     Crown 

8vo,  58. 

The  Spanish  Gypsy.     New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

The    Legend    of    Jubal,   and    other    Poems,    Old    and    New 

New  Edition.     Grown  8vo,  58. 

Silas  Marner.     New  Edition,  with  Illustrations  by  Reginald 

Birch.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d.  net.  Cheap  Edition,  2s.  6d.  Cheap  Edition, 
royal  8vo,  paper  cover,  price  6d. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.     Pocket  Edition,  3  vols,  pott  8vo, 

la.  net  each  ;  bound  in  leather,  Is.  6d.  net  each.  Cheap  Edition,  3s.  Illns- 
trated  Edition,  with  20  Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar,  crown  8vo,  2s. ;  paper 
covers,  Is.     Cheap  Edition,  royal  8vo,  in  paper  cover,  price  6d. 

Felix  Holt.    Cheap  Edition.    Royal  8vo,  in  paper  cover,  6d. 
Adam  Bede.     Pocket  Edition.     In  1  vol.  pott  8vo,  Is.  net ; 

bound  in  leather,  in  3  vols.,  48.  6d.  net.  Cheap  Edition,  royal  8vo,  in 
paper  cover,  price  6d.  New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  paper  cover,  Is.;  crown  8vo, 
with  Illastrations,  cloth.  2a 
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ELIOT. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss.      Pocket  Edition,  in  1  vol.  pott  8vo, 

Is.  net,  limp  leather,  4.s.  Gd.  net.  Clieap  Edition,  royal  8vo,  in  paper  cover 
price  6d.     Now  Edition,  paper  covers,  Is. ;  cloth,  28. 

Romola.     Cheap  Edition.    Royal  8vo,  in  paper  cover,  price  6d. 
Silas  Marner ;  Brother  Jacob ;  Lifted    veil.     Pocket  Edition. 

Pott  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  net;  limp  leather,  2s.  3d.  net. 

Wise,  Witty,  and  Tender  Sayings,  in  Prose  and  Verse.    Selected 

from  the  Works  of  Gborok  Eliot.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  Bs.  6d. 

ELLIS. 

Barbara  Winslow,  Rebel.      By  Beth  Ellis.      Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Madame,  Will  You  Walk  ?     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

ELTON.  The  Augustan  Ages.  "  Periods  of  European  Litera- 
ture." By  Oliver  Elton,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  Owen's  College 
Manchester.    Crowu  Svo,  58.  net. 

FAHIE.     A  History  of  Wireless  Telegraphy.     Including  some 

Bare-wire  Proposals  for  Subaqueous  Tolcgrapiis.  By  J.  J.  Fauie,  Member  of  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Enpneers,  Loudon,  aud  of  the  Society  Internationale 
des  Electriciens,  Paris;  Author  of  'A  Hi.story  of  Electric  Telegraphy  to  the 
Year  1837,'  Ac.     With  Illustrations.     Tliird  Edition,  Revised.    Grown  Svo,  Os. 

FAITHS  OF  THE  WORLD,  The.    A  Concise  History  of  the 

Qroat  Religious  Systems  of  the  World.     By  various  Authors.    Crown  Svo,  58. 

FERGUSSON.     Scots  Poems.     By  Robert  Fkkousson.     With 

Photogravure  Portrait.  Pott  Svo,  gilt  top,  bound  In  cloth.  Is.  net ;  leather, 
Is.  6d.  net. 

FERRIER.      Philosophical  Remains.     Crown  Svo,  14s. 
FISHER.    One  London  Season.    By  Caroline  Fisher.    Crown 

Svo,  6s. 

FLINT. 

Philosophy  a.s  Scientia  Scientiarura.  A  History  of  Classifica- 
tions of  tlie  Sciences.  By  Uobkkt  Klint,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  Franco,  Hon.  Mombor  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Palermo,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  Ac.     12s.  Od.  net. 

Studies  on  Theological,  Biljlical,  and  other  Subjects.   7s.  6d.  net. 
Historical   Philosophy   in  France  and   French  Belgium   and 

Switzerland.    Svo,  2l8. 

Agnosticism.     Demy  Svo,  ISs.  net. 

Theism.     Being  the  Baird  Lecture  for  1876.    Tenth  Edition 

RoviBed.     Crown  Svo,  78.  6d 

Anti-Theistic   Theories.     Being  the  Baird   Lecture  for   1877. 

Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  lOs.  6d. 

Sermons  and  Addresses.     Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d 
FORBES.    Helena:  a  Novel.     By  Mrs  II.   O.  Forbes.     Crown 

Svo,  6s. 

FORD.    A  History  of  Cambridge  University  Cricket  Club.     By 

W.  J.  Ford,  Author  of  'A  History  of  Middlesex  Couaty  Cricket,'  kc  With 
Illustrations.    Demy  Svo,  15s.  not. 

FOREIGN  CLASSICS  FOR   ENGLISH    READERS.     Edited 

by  Mra  Olipuamt.    Price  la.  each  net.    /or  LUt  0/  Koiitm«i,  m«  pofi  1. 
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FORREST. 

History  of  tlio  Indian   Mutiny.     By  G,  W.  Forhest,  CLE. 

Ex-Diicctor  of  Ilucoids,  Govuriiiiicut  of  ludia.     2  vols,  dciiiy  8vo,  38s.  uet. 

Sepoy  Generals :   Wellington   to   lk)bert8.      Witli   Portraits. 

Grown  8vo,  6s. 

FOruSTER.    Where  Angels  Fear  to  Tread.     By  E.  M.  Fokster. 

Urown  Svo,  Cs. 

FOULIS. 

Erchie :     My    Droll     Friend.       By     Hugh     Fouus.       Paper 

covKis,  Is.  iKit;   clotli,  Is.  0(1.  net. 

The  Vital  Spark.     Illustrated.     Is.  net. 
FRANKLIN.      My    Brilliant    Career.      By    Miles    Franklin. 

Fourth  Impression.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

FRASER. 

Philosophy  of  Theism.     Being  the  Giliord  Locturet  delivered 

before  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1894-96.  By  Alkxandek  Campbell 
Praser,  D.C.L.  Oxford;  Bmoritus  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Second  Edition,  Revised.    Post  Svo,  68.  6d.  net. 

Biographia  Philosophica.     In  1  vol.  demy  Svo,  6s.  net. 
FRENCH  COOKERY  FOR  ENGLISH  HOMES.     Third  Im- 

pression.    Crown  Svo,  limp  cloth,  28.  6d.    Also  in  limp  leather,  38. 

GALLOWAY.     Studies    in   the    Philasophy    of    Religion.     By 

George  Galloway,  B.D.    Demy  Svo,  7s.  Gd.  net. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 
Scottish  Hymnal,  With  Appendix  Incorporated.     Published 

for  use  in  Churches  by  Authority  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly.  1.  Large  type, 
cloth,  red  edges,  28.  6d.;  French  morocco,  4s.  2.  Bourgeois  type,  limp  cloth,  Is.; 
French  morocco,  28.  3.  Nonpareil  type,  cloth,  red  edges,  6d.;  French  morocco, 
Is.  4d.  4.  Paper  covers,  3d.  5.  Sunday -School  Edition,  paper  covers.  Id., 
cloth,  2d.  No.  1,  bound  with  the  Psalms  and  Paraphrases,  French  morocco,  86 
Nc.  2,  bound  witli  the  Psalms  and  Paraphrases,  cloth,  28.;  French  morocco,  38. 

Prayers   for   Social   and   Family   Worship.      Prepared   by   h 

Special  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Entirely 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Fcap.  Svo,  red  edges.  Is.  Od.  net. 

Prayers  for  Family  Worship.      A  Selection  of  Four  Weeks' 

Prayers.  New  Edition.  Authorised  by  the  Qeneral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.     Fcap.  Svo,  red  edges   Is.  net. 

One  Hundred  Prayers.     Prepared  by  the  Committee  ou  Aide 

to  Devotion.     16mo,  cloth  limp,  6d. 

Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  for  Affixing  to  Bibles.    Prepared 

by  the  Committee  on  Aids  to  Devotion.     Id.  for  6,  or  Is.  per  100. 

Prayers  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors.    Prepared  by  the  Committee 

on  Aids  to  Devotion.     Thirtieth  Thousand      16mo,  cloth  limp.     2d.  net. 

Prayers  for  Sailors  and  Fisher-Folk.    Prepared  and  Published 

by  Instruction  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is. 
net. 

GERARD. 

Reata :    What's  in  a  Name.      By  E.    D.    Gebajsd.      Cheap 

Edition.    Crown  Svo,  Ss.  8d. 

Beggar  my  Neighbour.     Cheap  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  38.  6d. 
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GERARD. 

The  Waters  of  Hercules.     Cheap  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  38.  6d. 
A  Sensitive  Plant.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Ccl. 

GERARD. 

A  Foreigner.     An  Anglo -German  Study.      By  E.  Gekakd 

(Madame  de  Laszowska).    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Bis  :  Some  Tales  Retold.    Crown  Svo,  Gs. 

GERARD. 

One  Year.      By  Dorothea    Gebakd  (Madame  Longard  de 

Longgarde).     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

The  Impediment.     Crown  Svo,  6b. 

A  Forgotten  Sin.     Crown  Svo,  68. 

A  Spotless  Reputation.    Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  6a. 

The  Wrong  Man.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  68. 

Lady  Baby.     Cheap   Edition.     Crown  Svo,  Ss.  6d.     Cheap 

Edition,  roycl  Svo,  jiaper  cover,  6d. 

Recha.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

GIBBON. 

Souls  in   Bondage.     By  Perceval  Gibbon.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Chcaii  Edition,  royal  Svo,  paper  cover,  Od. 

The  Vrouw  Grobelaar's  Leading  Cases.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
GILLESPIE.    The  Humour  of  Scottish  Life.    By  Very  Rev.  John 

Gillespie,  LL.D.    Crown  Svo,  39.  6d.  net. 

GLEIG.    Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  First  Duke  of  Wellington* 

with  Sketches  of  some  of  his  Guests  and  Contemporaries.  By  Ucv.  G.  R.  Qlkio, 
author  of  'The  Sulialtorn.'    Demy  Svo,  153.  net. 

GOODALL.    Association  Football.    By  John  Goodall.     Edited 

by  8.  ARcniBALD  db  Bear.    With  Diagraraa.    Fcap.  Svo,  la. 

GORDON.    The  Sikhs.    By  General  Sir  John  J.  H.  Gordon, 

K.C.B.     With  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo,  Ts.  6d.  net. 

GOUDIE.    The  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  Antiquities  of  Shetland- 

By  Gilbert  Goudib,  P.S.A.  Scot.    Demy  Svo,  Ts.  6d.  net 

GRAHAM. 

Manual  of  the  Elections  (Scot.)  (Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices) 

Act,  1890.  With  Analysis,  Rulative  Act  of  Sodomnt,  Appendix  containing  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Acts  of  1883  and  1886,  and  Goplona  Index.  By  J.  Edwarb 
Graham,  Advocare      8vo,  4s.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  the  Acts  relating  to   Education  in  Scotland. 

(Founded  on  that  of  the  lato  Mr  Craig  Sellar.)     Demy  Svo,  ISs. 

GRAND. 

A  Domestic   Experiment.      By  Sarah   Grand,    Author   of 

'The  Heavenly  Twins,'  '  Idoalai  A  Study  from  Life."    Crown  8vo,  fl». 

Singularly  Deluded.    Crown  Svo,  68. 
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GRIER. 

In  Furthest  Ind.    The  Narrative  of  Mr  Edwaed  Caklton  of 

BllRwether,  In  the  Oonnty  of  Northampton,  and  late  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company's  Service,  Gentleman.  Wrote  by  his  own  hand  In  the  year  of  grace  1697. 
Edited,  with  a.  few  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Sydney  C.  Grier.  Post  8vo,  68. 
Oheap  Edition,  28. 

His  Excellency's  English  Governess.    Third  Impression.     Cr. 

Svo,  68.    Oheap  Edition,  2s. 

An  Uncrowned  King  :  A  Romance  of  High  Politics.    Second 

Impression.    Crown  Svo,  Bs.    Cheap  Edition,  28. 

Peace  with  Honour.   Third  Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s.    Cheap 

Edition,  2a. 

A  Crowned  Queen:   The  Romance  of  a  Minister  of  State. 

Second  Impression.    Grown  Svo,  6s.    Cheap  Edition,  2s. 

Like  Another  Helen.    Second  Impression.    Cr.  Svo,  6s.    Cheap 

Edition,  2s. 

The  Kings  of  the  East :   A  Romance  of  the  near  Future. 

Second  Impression.    Crown  Svo,  6s.    Cheap  Edition,  2s. 

The  Warden  of  the  Marches.      Third  Impression.      Crown 

8vo,  6s.    Cheap  Edition,  28.    Cheap  Edition,  paper  cover,  6d. 

The  Prince  of  the  Captivity.     Second  Impression.     Crown 

8vo,  6s. 

The  Advanced-Guard.    Third  Impression.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
The  Great  Proconsul :  The  Memoirs  of  Mrs  Hester  Ward, 

formerly  in  the  family  of  the  Hon.  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  late  Governor- 
General  of  India.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

The  Letters  of  Warren  Hastings  to  his  Wife.    Demy  Svo, 

15s.  net. 

The  Heir.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
GRIERSON.      The  First   Half  of    the    Seventeenth    Century. 

(Periods  of  European  Literature.)    By  Professor  H.  J.  C.   Griekson.    Crown 

Svo,  5s.  net. 

GRIFFIN.    Lady  Sarah's  Deed  of  Gift.    By  E.  Aceituna  Geiffin. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

GROOT. 

Jan  Van  Dyck.     By  J.   Morgan -de-Geoot.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
The  Bar  Sinister.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
GUNN.    Stock  Exchange  Securities.    By  N.  B.  Gunn.    Demy 

Svo,  2s.  net. 

HALDANE.    How  we  Escaped  from  Pretoria.    By  Lieut.-Colonel 

Avlmer  Haldane,  D.S.O.    Crown  Svo,  Is. 

HALIBURTON.    Horace  in  Homespun.    By  Hugh  Halibtjeton. 

A  New  Edition,  containing  additional  Poeins.  With  26  Illustrations  by  A.  S. 
Boyd.    Post  Svo,  6s.  net. 

HAMLEY. 

The    Operations  of    War   Explained    and    Illustrated.      By 

General  Sir  Edward  Bruch  Hamlky,  K.C.B.,  K.O.M.G.  Second  Edition  of 
Fifth  Edition.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  4to,  30s.  Also  in  2  parts:  Part  I., 
lOs.  6d.;  Part  II.,  21s. 

Thomas  Carlyle :   An  Essay.     Second  Edition.     Crown   Svo, 

28.  6d. 

On  Outposts.    Second  Edition.    Svo,  Ss. 
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HAMLEY. 

Lady  Lee's  Widowhood.     New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  28. 
Our  Poor  Relations.     A  Philozoic  Essay.     With  Elustrations, 

chiefly  by  Ernest  Qriset.     Crown  8vo,  oloth  gilt,  38.  fld. 

HANNAY.     The    Later    Renaissance.     "  Periods  of  European 

Literature."    By  David  Hannay.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

HARRADEN. 

Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night.      By    Beateiob  HaseA-DKN. 

Illustrated  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

The  Fowler.     Illustrated  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.    Cheap 

Edition,  paper  cover,  Cd. 

In  Varying   Moods :    Short    Stories.       Illustrated    Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  Sg.  6d. 

Untold  Tales  of  the  Past.  With  40  Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar. 

Square  crown  <;vo,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

Katharine    Frensham.      Crown    8vo,    6s.      Cheap    Edition, 

paper  cover,  Cd. 

HARRIS. 

The  Disappearance  of  Dick.    By  Walter  B.  Hakris.     With 

17  Illusti-atioiiH.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

The  Career  of  Harold  Ensleigh.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
HARTLEY.    Wild  Sport  with  Gun,  Rifle,  and  Salmon-Rod.     By 

GiLKRiD  W.  IIakti.kv.  With  uunicrous  Illustrations  in  jihotogravure  and  half- 
tone from  drawings  by  G.  E.  Lodok  and  others.     Demy  Svo,  Os.  net. 

HAY-NEWTON.    Readings  on  the  Evolution  of  Religion.    By 

Mrs  F.  IlAy-NEWTON.    Crown  Svo,  58. 

HEMANS. 

The  Poetical   Works  of  Mrs   Hemans.     Copyright  Edition. 

Royal  Svo,  with  Engravings,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5b. 

Select  Poems  of  Mrs  Hemans.     Fcap.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s. 
HENDERSON.      The    Young    Estate    Manager's    Guide.      By 

Richard  Hknderson,  Member  (by  Examination)  of  the  Royal  Agrlcnltural 
Society  of  England,  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Soeioty  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Surveyors'  Institution.  With  an  Introduction  by  R.  Patrick  Wright, 
P.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Agricnlturo,  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical 
College.     With  Plans  and  Diagrams.     Crown  Svo,  Ss. 

HENDERSON.    The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.    By  Sir 

Walter  Scott.  A  New  Edit.ion.  Edited  by  T.  F.  Henderson,  Author  of  '  A 
Hi.'itory  of  Scottish  Vernacular  Litoraturo.'  With  a  New  Portrait  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.     In  4  voli.,  demy  Svo,  £2,  28.  net. 

HERFORD.    Browning  (Modern  English  Writers).    By  Professor 

IIi'SiKORD.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  (id. 

HEFIKLESS  and  HANNAY.    The  College  of  St  Leonard's.    By 

.loHN  Hk.rki.k.'<h  and  Rohkrt  Kf.rr  IIannay.     Post  Svo,  "s.  Cd.  net. 

HEWISON.     The  Lslo  of  lUito  in  the  Olden  Time.     With  Tllus 

trations.  Maps,  and  Plans.  By  ,Iami:.s  KiWd  Hkwison,  D.D.,  K.S.A.  (^(oiit,), 
Minister  of  Kolhesay.  Vol.  I.,  Celtic  Saints  and  Hrrors.  Crown  \%o,  15s.  net 
Vol.  IJ.,  The  Royal  Stewards  and  the  BrnuduneA.     Crown  4to,  15s.  net. 
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HOME  PRAYERS.    By  Minigters  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 

and  MemberB  of  the  Church  Service  Society.    Second  Rdition.     Fcap.  8vo,  3r. 

HUNT.    A  Handy  Vocabulary :  English-Afrikander,  Afrikander- 
English.    For  the  U.so  of  English-speaking  People  in  South  Africa.    By  G.  M.  G. 

Hunt.    Small  8vo,  Is. 

HUTCHINSON.    Hints  on  the  Game  of  Golf.    By  Horace  G. 

Hutchinson.    Twelfth  Edition,  Revised.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

HUTTON.    Italy  and  the  Italians.   By  Edward  Hutton.    With 

Illustrations.    Second  Edition.    Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

IDDESLEIGH.    Life,  Letters,  and  Diaries  of  Sir  StaflFord  North - 

cote,  First  Earl  of  Iddesleigh.    By  Andrew  Lano.    With  Three  Portraits  and  a 
View  of  Pynea.    Third  Edition.    2  vols,  post  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

Popular  Edition.    With  Portrait  and  View  of  Pynea.    Post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

INCHBOLD.    Phantasma.    By  A.  C.  Inchbold.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

INNES. 

Free  Church  Union  Case.    Judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

With  Introduction  by  A.  Taylor  Innes.     Demy  8vo,  Is.  net. 

The  Law  of  Creeds  in  Scotland.  A  Treatise  on  the  Rela- 
tions of  Churches  in  Scotland,  Established  and  not  Established,  to  the  Civil  Law. 
Demy  8vo,  10s.  net. 

INTELLIGENCE  OFFICER. 

On  the  Heels  of  De  Wet.    By  The  Intelligence  Officer. 

Sixth  Impression.    Crown  8vo,  Cs.    Cheap  Edition,  royal  8vo,  paper  cover,  6d. 

The  Boy  Galloper.    With  Illustrations.    In  1  vol.  cr.  8vo,  6s. 
The  Yellow  War.      Crown  8vo,  6s.      Cheap  Edition,  paper 

cover,  6d. 

IRONS.     The  Psychology  of  Ethics.     By  David  Irons,  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Penn.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


JAMES.      William    Wetmore    Story    and    his    Friends.      From 

Letters,  Diaries,  and  Recollections.    By  Henry  James.    With  2  Portraits.    In 

two  vols,  post  8vo,  24s.  net. 

JAMES. 

Modern  Strategy.    By  Lieut. -Col.  Walter  H.  James,  P.S.C, 

late  R.E.  With  6  Maps.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  brought 
up  to  date.     Royal  8vo,  16s.  net. 

The  Development  of  Tactics  from  1740  to  the  Present  Day. 

Demy  Svo.  [In  the  press. 

JOHNSTON. 

The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.      By  Professor  J.   F.  W, 

Johnston.  New  Edition,  Revised.  By  Arthur  Herbert  Church,  M.A.  Ozon. 
Author  of  'Pood:  its  Sources,  Constituents,  and  Uses,'  &c.  With  Maps  and  lOJ 
Engravings.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Elements    of    Agricultural    Chemistry.      An    entirely   New 

Edition  from  the  Edition  by  Sir  Charles  A.  Cahebon,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.I.  Ac. 
Revised  and  brought  down  to  date  by  C.  M.  Aikhan,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.R.S.B., 
Professor  of  Chemistrv,  Glasgow  Veterinarv  College.  17th  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
As.  6d. 

Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry.  An  entirely  New  Edi- 
tion from  the  Edition  by  Sir  Charles  A.  Cameron.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
by  C.  M.  AiKMAM  M.A.,  ftc.  9Stb  Thousand.  With  nnmerona  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  la. 
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JOHNSTON.     Agricaltaral  Holdings  (Scotland)  Acts,  1883  to 

1900  ;  and  the  Ground  Game  Act,  ISSO.  With  Notes,  and  Summary  of  Procedure, 
&c.  By  Christopuer  N.  Jounston,  M.A.,  Advocate.  Fifth  Edition.  Demy 
8vo,  Cs.  net. 

JOKAI.     Timar's  Two  Worlds.    Ky  Mattrub  Jokai.     Authorised 

Translation  by  Mrs  Heoan  Ek^nard.    Cheap  Edition.     Crown  8vp,  fig. 

JONES.      A  Maid  of  Normandy  :  A  Roraance  of  Versailles.      By 

Dora  M.  Jose.s.     Crown  8vo,  O.s. 

KENNEDY.    Hurrah  for  the  Life  of  a  Sailor  !  Fifty  Years  in  the 

Royal  Navy.     By  Admiral  Sir  William  Kknnedv,  K.C. B.     With  Illustrations 
from  Sketches  by  the  Author.     Fifth  Irapres.sioD.     Demy  Svo,  128.  6d. 
Cheapbr  Edition,  small  demy  Svo,  6s. 

KEK    The  Dark  Ages.     "  Periods  of  European  Literature."    By 

Professor  W.  P.  Ker.     In  1  vol.  crown  Svo  5s.  net. 

KERR. 

Memories:    Grave  and   Gay.    By  John  Kerr,  LL.D.    With 

Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.      Cheaper   Edition,    Enlarged.      Crown  Svo, 

23.  6d.  net. 

Other  Memories  :  Old  and  New.    Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d.  net. 
KINGLAKE. 

History  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.     By  A.  W.  Kinolakb. 

Complete  in  9  vols.,  crown  Svo.     Cheap  reissue  at  3s.  6d.  each. 

Abridged   Edition  for   Military  Students.      Revised  by 

Llent.-Col.  Sir  Gkorok  SvDKNnAM  Clarkk,  K.G.M.O.,  R.E.    Demy  Svo,  158.  net. 

Atlas  to  accompany  above.     Folio,  9s.  net. 

History  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.     Demy  8vo.     Vol.  VI. 

Winter  Troubles.  With  a  Map,  16s.  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  From  the  Morrow  of 
Inkerman  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  With  an  Index  to  the  Whole  Work. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.     288 

Eothen.     A  New  Edition,  uniform  with  the  Cabinet  Edition 

of  the  '  History  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.'    6s. 

Cheapib  Edition.     With  Portrait  and  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Anther. 
Crown  Svp,  28.  fid.  net. 

KNEIPP.      My   Water -Cure.      As   Tested   through   more   than 

Thirty  Years,  and  Described  for  the  Healing  of  Diseases  and  the  Preservation  of 
Health.  By  Seba.stian  Kneipp.  With  a  Portrait  and  other  Illustrations. 
Authorised  English  Translation  from  the  Thirtiolh  German  Edition,  by  A.  do  F. 
With  an  Appendix,  ctmtaining  the  Latest  Developments  of  Pfarrer  Kneipp's 
System,  and  a  E*refaco  by  E.  Gerard.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  8d. 

LANG. 

A  History  of  Scotland  from   the    Roman   Occupation.     By 

Andrew  Lano.  Vol.  I.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  Four  Maps. 
Second  E<lition.      Demy  Svo,  15s.  net. 

Vol.  II.     With  a  Photogravure  Fnmtispicce.    15s.  net. 

Vol.  III.     With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece.     15s.  net. 

Vol.  IV.     With  a  Pliotof,'ravurc  Kroiitisiiiecc.     15s.  net. 

Tennyson.    "Modern  Engli.sh  Writers."   2nd  Ed.    Cr.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

CiiKAT  EiiiTlON,  iia[x^r  cover.  Oil.  net. 

Life,  Letters,  and  Diaries  of  Sir  Stafford   Northcote,    First 

Earl  of  Iddosleigh.  With  Throe  Portraits  and  a  Vinw  of  Pynos.  Third  Edition. 
5  vols,  post  Svo,  3l8.  6d. 

Popular  Edition.     With  Portrait  and  View  of  Pynos.     Post  Svo,  3s.  fld. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  1750.     From  Manuscript  104 

in  the  Kings  Library,  British  Museum.  With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lano. 
Orown  Svo,  58.  net. 
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LANG. 

The  Expansion  of   the  Christian  Life.      The   Duff  Lecture 

for  1S07.  By  the  Uov.  J.  Marshall  Lano,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

The  Church  and  its  Social  Mission.     Being  the  Baird  Lecture 

for  1901.     Crown  8vo,  6.s.  net. 

LAWSON.     British  Economics  in   1904.     By  W.   R.   Lawson. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

LEHMANN.    Crumbs  of  Pity,  and  other  Verses ;  to  which  are 

added  Six  Lives  of  Great  Men.  By  R.  0.  Lehmann,  author  of  '  Aniii  Fngaccs," 
&c.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

LEIGHTON.     The  Life  History  of  British  Serpents,  and  their 

Local  Di.strihution  iu  the  Briti.sh  Isles.  By  Gerald  R.  Leiohton,  M.D.  With 
50  Illustrationa.     Crown  8vo,  5.s.  net. 

LEISHMAN.   The  Westminster  Directory.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  the  Very  Rev.  T.  Lbishman  D.  D.    Crown  8vo  4s.  net. 

LINDSAY, 

Recent  Advances  in  Theistic  Philosophy  of  Religion.     By  Rev. 

Jamis  Lindsay,  M.A.,  B.D.,  B.Sc,  P.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  Minister  of  the  Parish  of 
St  Andrew's,  Kilmarnock.    Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Progressiveneas  of  Modern  Christian  Thought.    Crown 

8vo,  68. 

Essays,  Literary  and  Philosophical.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

The  Significance  of  the  Old  Testament  for  Modern  Theology. 

Grown  8vo,  Is.  net. 

The  Teaching  Function  of  the  Modern  Pulpit.    Crown  8vo, 

Is.  net 

"  LINESMAN." 

Words  by  an  Eyewitness  :  The  Struggle  in  Natal.   By  "Lines- 
man."   Eleventh  Irapres.sion,  with  Three  Additional  Chapters.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Mechanism  of  War.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
LITURGIES     AND     ORDERS      OF     DIVINE     SERVICE 

(CHURCH    SERVICE    SOCIETY). 

The  Second  Prayer  Book  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  (1552). 

With  Historical  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Wotherspoox,  M.A., 
of  St  Osw.alrt's  Edinburgh;  and  The  Litukoy  of  Compromise.  Used  in  the 
English  Congregation  at  Frankfort.  From  an  Unpublished  MS.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  Sprott,  D.D.,  of  North  Berwick.    4s.  nft. 

Book  of  Common  Order.     Commonly  called  Knox's  Liturgy. 

Edited  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Si'rott,  D.D.    4s.  6d.  net. 

Scottish  Liturgies  of  the  Reign  of  James  VI.    Edited  by  Rev. 

G.  W.  Sprott,  D.D.     4s.  net. 

Liturgy  of  16.37.     Commonly  called  Laud's  Liturgy.     Edited 

by  the  Rev.  Professor  Cooper,  D.D.     7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Westminster  Directory.    Edited  by  Very  Rev.  T.  Leish- 

MAN,  D.D.    4s.  net. 

Euchologion.    A  Book  of  Common  Order  :   Being  Forms  of 

Prayer,  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  other  Ordinances  of  the 
Church.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Sprott,  D.D.,  of  North  Berwick.    4s.  6d.  net. 
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LOBBAN.    An  Anthology  of  English  Verse  from  Chaucer  to  the 

Present  Day.     By  J.  n.  LdiuMN,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  toji,  8h. 

LOCKHART. 

Doubles  and  Quits.    By  Laurknck  W.  M.  Lock  hart.     Crown 

8vo,  3«.  0(1.     A  New  Eilition,  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

Fair  to  Seo.     New  Edition.     Crown  Rvo,  Sa.  6d. 
Mine  is  Thine,     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d 

LORIMEH.    The  Author's  Progress :  Or,  The  Literary  I'.ook  of 

the  Road.      By  Adam  Lorimkr.      Crown  8vo,  Ss.  net. 

LYNDEN-BELL.     A   Primer  of  Tactics,  Fortification,  Tono 

graphy,  and  Military  Law.      By  Lieut. -Colonel  C.   P.   Lvnbbn -Bei.k      With 
Diagram  1      Crown  8vo,  3n.  not. 


MABIE. 

Essays  on  Nature  and  Culture.    By  Hamilton  Wrioht  Mabik. 

With  Portrait.     Ffiap.  8vo,  Sr.  6d. 

Books  and  Culture.     Fcap.  8vo,  3fi.  6d. 

MACDONALD.  A  Manual  of  the  Criminal  Law  (Scotland)  Pro- 
cedure Act,  1887.     By  .Noumak   Doran   MAcnoNAi.n       Revised  )iy  the   Lord 

.InSTICK-Ol-ltRK.     8vo,  10s.  rtd. 

MACDOUGALL  and  DODDS.  A  Manual  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment (Scotland)  Act,  1S94.  With  Introdnptlon,  Erfdanatory  Notes,  and  Coplons 
Index.  By  J.  Pattkn  MacDouoai.i.,  Legal  Secretary  to  the  Ixird  Advorate,  and 
J.  M.  Dodos.     New  ami  Revised  Eilition  [In  j'trparution. 

MACKENZIE.     Studies   in   Roman  Law.     With   Comparative 

Views  of  the  L:tw8  of  France,  England,  iind  bcotliuid.  By  Lt>Rn  AlArKKNzir., 
one  of  the  .Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.  Seventh  Kdition,  Kdlted 
by  JonN  KiRKi'ATRiOK,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Advocate,  Professor  of  History  in  the 
Dnlversity  of  Edinburgh.     8vo,  2l8. 

MACKTNLAY,  J.  M.      Influence  of  the  Pro-Reformation  Church 

on  Hcnttisli  Placc-Namcs.  By  J.  M.  Maikini.av,  P.S.A.  Scot  Demy  .v\o, 
12.S.   Gd.  iKt. 

MACLAGAN,   R.   C.     The  I'erth   Incident  of  WJG.      I'.y  K.   ( '. 

Maclaqan,  M.D.     Demy  8vo,  fjs.  net. 

MACLEOD.     The  Doctrine  and  Validity  of  the  Ministry  and 

Hacramciit.s  of  the  N.itional  Chnrch  of  .Scnllnud.  I!y  the  V.  ry  h<v.  Dcnaii. 
MArLKOD,  D.D.     Being  llui  Bainl   Lictmc  for  li'(i:t.     Crown  l*vo,  tjs.  ncl. 

MACIMIERSON.     Books  to  Read  and  How  to  Read  Them.     By 

IIkctor  Maci'IIKRson.     Second  Impression.     Crown  Kvu,  3m.  0<I.  neU 

MAIN.     Throe   Hundred  English  Sonnets.     Chowen   and   Kditvd 

by  David  M.  Main.     Nkw  ICdltion.     Fcii)>   Rvo,  3n.  6d. 
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MAIR. 

A  Digest  of  Laws  and  Decisions,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil, 

relating  to  the  Constitution,  Practice,  and  Affairs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
With  Notes  and  Forms  of  Procedure.  By  the  Rev.  William  Mair,  D.D.,  lately 
Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Earlston.    Now  Edition,  Reviaed.   In  1  vol.  crown  8vo, 

12s.  Od.  not. 

Speaking  ;  or,  From  Voice  Production  to  the  Platform  and 

Pulpit.    Third  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  3s. 

MAITLAND.    The  Surrender  of  Napoleon.    Being  the  Narrative 

of  the  Surrender  of  Buonaparte,  and  of  his  residence  on  board  H.M.S.  Belle- 
rophon  ;  with  a  detail  of  the  principal  events  that  occuned  in  that  Ship  between 
the  24th  ot  May  and  the  8th  of  August  1815.  By  Rear-AUmiral  Sir  Frbderiok 
Lkwis  Maitland,  K.C.B.  A  New  Edition.  Edited,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
by  William  Kirk  Dickson.  In  1  vol.  post  8vo,  with  Portraits  and  other  Illus- 
trations.   Demy  8vo  15s.  net. 

MARSHMAN.    History  of  India.    From  the  Earliest  Period  to 

the  present  time.  By  John  Clark  Marshman,  O.S.I.  Third  and  Cheaper 
Edition.    Post  8vo,  with  Map,  6b. 

MARTIN. 

Poems  of  Giacomo  Leopard!.     Translated  by  Sir  Theodore 

Martin,  K.C.B.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

The  iEneid  of  Virgil.     Books  L-VT.    Translated  by  Sir  Theo- 

DORK  Martin,  K.C.B.    Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Goethe's  Faust.      Part  I.      Translated  into   English  Verse. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  68.     Ninth  Edition,  feap.  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

Goethe's  Faust.     Part  II.     Translated   into  English  Verse. 

Second  Edition,  Revised.    Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

The  Works  of  Horace.    Translated  into  English  Verse,  with 

Life  and  Notes.    2  vols.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  2l8. 

Poems  and  Ballads  of  Heinrich  Heine.     Done  into  English 

Verse.    Third  Edition.    Small  crown  8vo,  5s. 

The  Song  of  the  Bell,  and  other  Translations  from  Schiller, 

Goethe,  Uhland,  and  Others.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Madonna  Pia  :  A  Tragedy  ;  and  Three  Other  Dramas.    Crown 

8vo.  78.  6d. 

Catullus.     With  Life  and  Notes.     Second  Edition,  Revised 

and  Corrected.    Post  8vo,  78.  6d. 

The  '  Vita  Nuova '  of  Dante.    Translated  with  an  Introduction 

and  Notes.    Fourth  Edition.    Small  crown  8vo,  5g. 

Aladdin:  A  Dramatic  Poem.     By  Adam  Oehlenschlaeger. 

Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

Correggio :  A  Tragedy.    By  Oehlenschlajiger.    With  Notes. 

Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 

Helena  Faucit  (Lady  Martin).     By  Sir  Theodore  Majitin, 

K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.  With  Five  Photogra\nire  Plates.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo 
10s.  6d.  net. 

MARTIN.    On  some  of  Shakespeare's  Female  Characters.    By 

Helena  Faucit,  Lady  Martin.  Dedicated  hy  permission  to  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Qiuen.  With  a  Portrait  by  Lehmann.  Seventh  Edition,  with  a  new 
Preface.    Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
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MATHESON. 

Can  the  Old  Faith  Live  with  the  New  ?  or,  The  Problem  of 

Evolution  and  Revelation.  By  the  Rov.  Qboro«  Mathkhon,  D.D.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  8vo,  78.  6d. 

The  Psalmist  and  the  Scientist ;  or,  Modern  Value  of  the  Keli- 

gionB  Sontlmeut.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5«. 

Spiritual  Development  of  St  Paul.   Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  Sa. 

The  Distinctive  Messages  of  the  Old  Religions.     Second  Edi- 
tion.   Crown  8vo,  5r. 
Sacred  Songs.     Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  28.  6d. 

MAXWELL. 

Life  and  Times  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Henry  Smith,  M.P. 

With  Portraits  and  uuiucrous  Illustrations  by  Herbert  Railtuu,  Q.  L.  Seymour, 
and  Others.    2  vols,  domy  8vo,  25b. 
PopuLAK  Edition.   With  a  Portrait  and  other  IllustratlonB.    Grown  8vo,  38.  fld. 

Dumfries  and  Galloway.     Being  one  of  the  Volumes  of  the 

County  Histories  of  Scotland.  With  Four  Maps.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo, 
78.  fld.  net. 

Scottish  Land-Names  :   Their  Origin  and  Meaning.      Being 

the  Rhind  Lectures  in  ArchscoloRy  for  1893.    Post  8vo,  Os. 

The  Chevalier  of  the  Splendid  Crest.    Third  Edition.    Crown 

Svo,  68. 

MELDRUM. 

The  Conquest  of  Charlotte.     By  David  S.  Meldeum.     Third 

Imprcs.sion.    Crown  Svo,  Cs. 

Holland  and   the  Hollanders.     With  numerous  Illustrations 

and  a  Map.    Second  Edition.     Square  8vo,  Os. 

The  Story  of  Margredel  :  Being  a  Fireside  History  of  a  Fife- 
shire  Family.    Cheap  Edition     Crown  Svo,  Bs.  6d. 

Grey  Mantle  and  Gold  Fringe.     Crown  Svo,  68. 

MELLONE. 

Studies  in   Philosophical   Criticism   and  Construction.      By 

Sydnky  Herbkrt  Mei.lonc,  M.A.  Lond.,  D.Sc.  Edin.     Post  Svo.  lOs.  (Jd.  not. 

Leaders  of  Religious  Thought  in   the  Nineteenth  Century 

Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

An  Introductory  Text-Book  of  Logic.    Second  Edition,  Re- 
vised.   Ciowii  Svo,  5s. 

MERZ.    a  History  of  European  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.    By  John  Theodoiic  Meks.    Vol.  I.,  post  Svo,  10s.  6A.  net. 
Vol.  II.,  16s,  net. 

MEYNELL.    John  Ruskin.    "  Modern  English  Writers."    By  Mrs 

Mkynki.l.     Third  IiiipreHslon.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  Od. 

MICHIE.     The  Englishman  in  China  during  the  Victorian  P>a. 

As  Illustratud  in  tlie  liifo  of  Sir  Uulliorford  Alro.'k,  K.C.B.,  U.C.I-.  By  Ai.kx- 
ANDKK  MioiiiE.  With  I lluslratioim,  Portraits,  and  Maps.  2  vols,  demy  bvo,  S8m. 
net. 

MICKLETHWAIT.     Tlio  Licensing  Act,   1904.      liy  St  J.  O. 

MicKLiaiiWAiT,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Biinisteral-Law.     Crown  Svo,  'Is.  6d.  net. 
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MILL. 

The  Colonel  Sahib.     A  Novel.    By  Garrett  Mill.     Secoad 

Impression.    Crown  8vo,  Gs. 

Ottavia.     Second  Impression.     Crown  8vo,  6s, 
Mr  Montgomery  :  Fool.      Crown  8vo,  6s. 
In  the  Hands  of  the  Czar.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

MILLAR.    The  Mid-Eighteenth  Century.    "  Periods  of  European 

Literaturo."    By  J.  H.  Millar.     Crown  Svo,  58.  net. 

MILN.    A  Woman  and  Her  Talent.    By  Louise  Jordan  Miln. 

Crown  Svo,  Cs. 

MITCHELL.      The    Scottish    Reformation.      Being    the    Baird 

Lecture  for  1899.  By  the  late  Alexander  F.  Mitchell,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Edited 
by  D.  Hay  Plemino,  LL.D.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author,  by 
James  Christie,  D.D,     Crown  8to.  Bp. 

MODERN    ENGLISH    WRITERS.      In    handy    crown    Svo 

volume.s,  tastefully  bound,  price  28.  6d.  each. 

Matthew  Arnold.     By  Professor  Saintsbury.     Second  Im- 
pression. 
R.  L.  Stevenson.    By  L.  Copk  Cornford,    Second  Impression. 
John  Ruskin.     By  Mrs  Meynbll.    Third  Impression. 
Tennyson.      By  Andrew  Lang.    Second  Edition. 
Huxley.    By  Edward  Clodd. 
Thackeray.     By  Charles  Whibley. 
Browning.     By  Prof.  C.  H.  Hbrford. 

In  Preparation. 
QkorqeBliot.  ByA.  T.  Quiller-Couch.    |    Froudb.      By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

\10IR.     Life  of  Mausie  Wauch,  Tailor  in  Dalkeith.     By  D.  M. 

MoiK.    With  Cruiksuank's  lUastratlous.    Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  28.  6d. 

MOMERIE. 

Dr  Alfred  Momerie.    His  Life  and  Work.    By  Mrs  Momerie. 

Demy  Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Origin  of  Evil,  and  other  Sermons.     By  Rev.  Alfred 

WiLLiAJhis  Momerie,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.  Eighth  Edition,  Enlarged.  Crown 
Svo,  5s. 

Personality.   The  Beginning  and  End  of  Metaphysics,  and  a  Ne- 
cessary Assumption  in  all  Positive  Philosophy.    Fifth  Bd.,  Revised.   Cr.  Svo,  Ss. 

Agnosticism.     Fourth  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  Svo,  58. 
Preaching  and  Hearing  ;  and  other  Sermons.   Fourth  Edition, 

Enlarged.    Crown  Svo,  5s. 

Belief  in  God.     Fourth  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  3s. 

The  Future  of  Religion,  and  other  Essays.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

The  English  Church  and  the  Romish  Schism.    Second  Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  Ss.  6d. 

MONTAGUE.     Military  Topography.     Illustrated  by  Practical 

Examples  of  a  Practical  Subject.  By  MsOor-General  W.  E.  Montaoitb,  C.B., 
P.S.C.,  late  Garrison  Instructor  InteHigeuce  Department,  Author  of  'Campaign- 
ing in  South  Africa.'    With  Forty-one  Diagrams.    Crown  Svo,  58. 

MONTAGUE.     Tales  from  the  Talmud.     By  G.  R.  Montague. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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MUNKO.     Uniform  Edition  Novels. 

John  Splendid.    The  Tale  of  a  Poor  Qenllemun  i^nd  the  Little 

Wars  of  Lorn.    Sixth  Impression.     Grown  8vo,  3s.  fid. 

Children  of  Tempest :  A  Tale  of  the  Outer  Isles.     By  Nkil 

MuNRo.     Crown  8vo,  38.  6d. 

Shoes  of  Fortune.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

The    Lost    Pibroch,    and    other    Shelling    Stories.     Fourth 

Impression.    Crown  8vo,  3h.  6d. 

Doom    Castle :    A   Romance.      Second    Impression.      Crown 

Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Gilian  the  Dreamer.     Crown  8Vo,  3s.  6d. 

MUNRO. 

Rambles  and  Studies  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and   Daluiatia. 

By  Robert   Munro,  M.A.,    M.D.,   LL.U.,  P.R.8.E.     Second  Edition,  Uovisud 
and  Enlarged.     With  uniuerons  illnstrations.     Demy  Svo,  128.  fid.  net. 

Prehistoric  Problems.     With  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy 

Svo,  lOs.  net. 

MUNRO.     On  Valuation  of   Property.     By   William   Munru, 

M.A.,  Her  Majesty's  Assessor  of  Railways  and  Canals  for  Scotland.     Second 
Edition,  Ruvisod  and  Enlarged.    Svo,  3s.  fid. 

MY  TRIVIAL  LIFE  AND   MISFORTUNE:   A  Gossip   with 

no  Plot  in  Particular.    By  A  Plain  Woman.    Cheap  Bdition.   Crown  Svo,  3h.  fid. 

By  the  Samk  Author. 

POOR   NELLIE.     Cheap  Edition.     Crowu  Svo,  38.  6d. 

MYRES.    A  ]\Ianual  of  Classical  Geography.     I'y  Joiix  L.  Myres. 

Crown  Svo.  {In  the  jwtss. 


NEWCOMBE.      Village,  Town,  and  Jungle  Life  in   India      By 

A.  C.  Newcombe.     Dciiiy  Svo,  12s.  Od.  net. 

NICHOLSON  AND  LYDKKKER. 

A  Manual  of  Palaeontology,  for  the  Use  of  Students.     With  a 

General  Introduction  on  the  Principles  of  Pahtoiitology.  By  Professor  H. 
Allkvnk  Nicholson  and  Ricuaru  Lydkkker,  B.A.  Third  Edition,  entirely 
Rewritten  and  greatly  Enlarged.     2  vohi.  Svo,  £3,  Ss. 

NICOL.    Recent  Archaeology  and  the  Bible.     Being  thu  Croall 

Lectures  for  1898.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nicol,  U.D.,  Proicssor  uf  Divinity 
and  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen;  Author  of  '  Recent  Ex- 
plorations in  Bible  Lauds.'     Demy  Svo,  9s.  net. 

NISBET.     The  Forester  :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Bi-itish  Forest  ry 

and  Arboriculture  for  Landowners,  Land  Agi'nts,  and  Korostcrs.  By  John 
NisuiiT,  D.Uic.     In  2  volumes,  royal  Svo,  with  2S5  llluitrutions,  42s.  net. 

NOBLE. 

The  Edge  of  Circumstance.     By  EdW/VRD  Noble.    Crown  Svo, 

Os.    Cheap  I'Mitioii,  roy.il  .svo,  pajicr  lovcr,  Od. 

Waves  of  Fate.     Crown  Svo,  (i.s. 

Fisheiinaii's   Gat :  A  Story  of  the  Thames  Estuary.     Crown 

Svo,    08. 
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NOYES. 

Poems  by  Alfrkd  No  yes.     7s.  Gd.  net. 

Tho  Foi'est  of  Wild  Thyinc  :  A  Tale  for  Children  under  Ninety. 

Crowu  8vo,  5.S.  net. 

Drake  :  An  English  Epic.     Book-s  I. -III.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 
O.    The  Yellow  War.    By  O.    Crown  8vo,  6s.     Cheap  Edition. 

Royal  8vo,  Cd. 

OLIPHANT. 

Masollam  :  A  Problem  of  the  Period.   A  Novel.  By  Laueence 

Oliphant  .  3  vols,  post  8vo,  25s.  6d. 

Altiora  Peto.    Cheap  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  boards,  2s.  6d. ; 

cloth,  3s.  6d.    Illustrated  Edition.    Grown  8vo,  cloth,  68. 

Piccadilly.    With  Illustrations  .by  Richard  Doyle.     New  Edi- 
tion, 38.  6d.    Cheap  Edition,  boards,  28.  6d. 

Episodes  in  a  Life  of  Adventure ;  or,  Moss  from  a  Rolling 

stone.    Cheaper  Edition.    Post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

The  Land  of    Gilead.      With   Excursions  in  the  Lebanon. 

With  lUiifltrations  and  Maps.    Demy  8vo,  Sis. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Laurence  Oliphant,   and    of    Alice 

Oliphant,  his  Wife.    By  Mrs  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant.     Seventh  Edition.    2  vols, 
post  8vo,  with  Portraits.    2l8. 

PoPDLAB  Edition.    With  a  New  Frelace.    Post  8vo,  with  Portraitg.    78.  6d. 

OLIPHANT. 

The  Autobiography  and  Letters  of  Mrs  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant. 

Arranged  and  Edited  by  Mrs  Harky  Coohill.      With  Two  Portraits.     Cheap 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Annals  of  a  Publishing  House.    William  Blackwood  and  his 

Sons  ;  Their  Magazine  and  Friends.    By  Mrs  Oliphant.    With  Four  Portraitg. 
Third  Edition.    Demy  8vo.    Vola.  I.  and  II.  £2,  2s. 

A  Widow's  Tale,  and  other  Stories.    With  an  Introductory 

Note  by  J.  M.  Barrib.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  68. 

Who    was  Lost   and    is   Found.     Second   Edition.     Crown 

8vo,  68. 

Miss  Marjoribanks.    New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

The  Perpetual  Curate,  and  The  Rector.   New  Edition.   Crown 

8vo,  38.  6d. 

Salem  Chapel,  and    The    Doctor's    Family.      New  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  38.  6d 

Chronicles  of  Carlingford.     3  vols,  crown  8vo,   in  uniform 

binding,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Katie  Stewart,  and  other  Stories.     New  Edition.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Katie  Stewart.    Illustrated  boards,  2s.  6d. 

Valentine  and  his  Brother.     New  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Sons  and  Daughters.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Stories  of  the  Seen  and  the  Unseen.    Old  Lady  Mary — The 

Open  Door— The  Portrait  —The  Library  Window.     Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

OMOND.     The    Romantic    Triumph.      "  Periods   of   European 

Literature."    By  T.  8.  Omond.    Crown  Svo,  58.  net. 
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O'NEILL.     Songs  of  the  Glens  of  Antrim.      By  Moiua  O'Nkill. 

Twelfth  Impression.     Grown  6vo,  Ss.  lid. 

PAGE. 

Intermediate  Text-Book  of  Geology-    By  Profes.sor  Lapworth. 

Fouinluil  oil  Dr  r.igo's  '  Iiiti'mliii-tory  Toxb-Book  of  Ocolcn;y.'     Crown  8vo,  5«. 

Advanced  Text-Jiook  of  Geology.     New  Edition.     Ilevi.sed  and 

enlarged  by  Professor  LArwouni.     Omwii  8vo.  [In  tht  jircs.s. 

Introductory   Text  -  Book   of    Physical    Geography.      Crown 

8vo,  2».  Cd. 

Advanced  Text-Book  of  Physical  Geography.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 
Physical  Geography  Exaniinator.     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  9d. 

PAllKER.      Miss    Lomax  :    Millionaire.      By    Be.s.sie    Pauker. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

PAUL.     History  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers,  the  Queen'B 

Body-Quard  for  Scotland.  By  Sir  Jameh  BAr.KocK  Paul,  Advocate  oi  the  ScottiRb 
Bar.     Crown  4to,  with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.     £2,  2b. 

PEARSE,     The  Hearseys  :  Five  Generations  of  an  Anglo-Indian 

Family.     By  Colonel  IIucii  Pkau.se.     Demy  bvo,  15».  net. 

PEILE.     Lawn  Tennis  as  a  Game  of  Skill.     By  Lieut.-Col.  S.  C. 

p.  Feilk,  B.8.C.   Revised  Edition,  with  now  Scoring  Rules.    Fc*p.  Svo,  cloth,  Is. 

PERIODS  OF  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE.    Edited  by  Pro- 

fessor  Saintsbury.     For  List  of  Volumes,  see  page  2. 

PHILOSOPHICAL   CLASSICS   FOR   ENGLISH   READERS. 

Edited  by  William  Kniout,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Dnlveraltjr 
of  St  Andrews.    Cheap  Re-issuo  in  Shilling  Volumes  net. 
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PITCAIRN.     The  History  of  the  Fife  Pitcairns,  with  Transcripts 

from  Old  Charters.     By  Constance  Pitcairn.     Demy  Svo,  X.2,  2s.  net. 

POLLOK.     The  Course  of  Time  :  A  Poem.     By  Robert  Poux)K, 

A.M.     Now  Edition.     With  Portrait.     Fcap.  Svo,  gilt  top,  2h.  6d. 

PRESTWICH.       Essays :    Descriptive    and    Biographical.       liy 

Grace,  Lady  PuE-srwicn,  Author  of  'The  Harbour  Bar'  and  '  En^a.'  With  a 
Memoir  by  her  sister,  Loulsa  K.  Milnk.    With  lUustration.s.     Demy  Svo,  lOs.  (id. 

PRESTWICH.     Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich,  M.A. 

D.C.I..,  I'Ml.S.  KoriiM-rly  Professor  of  Oeolo;;y  in  the  University  of  Oxfonl. 
Written  and  Edited  by  his  Wikk.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo,  21s. 

PRINGLE-PATTISON. 

Scottish   Philosophy.      A   Comparison   of    the   Scottish    and 

Gorman  Answers  to  Iluino.  Balfour  Philosophical  Lectures,  Univorslty  of 
Edinburgh.  By  A.  Hktu  Prinolk-Pattison,  LL.D.,  Profrssor  o(  Logic  and 
Metaphysics   In   Edinburgh    University.      Third    Kdillon.      Crown  Svo,  5b. 

Hegolianism  and  Personality.    Balfour  Philosophical  Lectures. 

Second  Series.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  in. 

Man's  Place  in  the  Cosmos,  and  other  Essays.    Second  Edition, 

Enlarged.     Post  Svo,  lis.  net. 

Two  Lectures  on  Theism.     Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the 

Sesqaicenteunlal  Oelobration  ot  Princeton  University.    Crown  Svo,  2h   Od. 
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PUBLIC  GENERAL  STATUTES  AFFECTING  SCOTLAND 

from  1707  to  1847,  with  ChronoloKical  Table  and  Index.     8  vols,  largo  8vo,  £3,  3b. 
Also  Publishod  Annually  wiUi  General  Index. 

RANJITSINHJI.    The  Jubilee  Book  of  Cricket,    By  Peinojs 

Bamjithinhji. 
Popular  Edition.    With  107  full-page  Illastratlons.     Sixth  Edition.     Large 

crown  8vo,  68. 
Sixpenny  Edition.    With  a  selection  of  the  Illustrations. 

REID.    Christian  Prayer.      By  William  A.  Reid.    With  Intro- 
duction by  the  Very  Ilev.  Professor  Chakteuis,  D.D.,  LL.D.    Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

REYNARD.    The  9th  (Queen's  Royal)  Lancers,  from  1715  to  1903. 

By  Frank  H.  Reynard.    Royal  Svo,  £2,  2s.  net. 

ROBERTSON. 

The  Poetry  and  the  Religion  of  the  Psalms.    The  Croall 

Lectures,  1893-94.    By  James  Robektson,  D.B.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages 
In  the  University  of  Glasgow.    Demy  8vo,  12s. 

The  Early  Religion  of  Israel.    As  set  forth  by  Biblical  Writers 

and  Modern  Critical  Historians.    Being  the  Baird  Lecture  for  1888-89.    Fourth 
Edition.    Crown  Svo,  lOs.  6d. 

ROBERTSON. 

A  History  of  German  Literature.    By  John  G.  Robertson, 

Professor  of  German,  University  of  London.    Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Schiller  after  a  Century.    Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 
ROBINSON.    Life  of  Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson,  Bart.    By 

Major-General  C.  W.  Robinson.    Demy  Svo,  16s.  net. 

ROBINSON.      Wild  Traits  in  Tame  Animals.      Being  some 

Familiar  Studies  in  Evolution.    By  Louis  Robinson,  M.D.     With  lUustratione 
by  Stephen  T.  Dadd.    Cheaper  Edition.    Demy  Svo,  68. 

RONALDSHAY. 

On  the  Outskirts  of  Empire  in  Asia.      By  the   Earl  of 

RoNALDSHAY,  F.R.G.S.     With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.     Royal  Svo, 
21s.  net 

Sport  and  Politics  under  an  Eastern  Sky.     With  numerous 

Illustrations  and  Maps.    Royal  Svo,  21s.  net. 

RUTLAND. 

Notes  of  an  Irish  Tour  in  1846.    By  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 

G.C.B.  (Lord  John  Manners).     New  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  28.  6d. 

Correspondence   between   the  Right   Honble.   William   Pitt 

and  Charles  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1781-1787.    With 
Introductory  Note  by  John  Ddki  of  Bitti.ano.     Svo,  78.  M 

The  Collected  Writings  of  Janetta,  Duchess  of  Rutland.    With 

Portrait  and  Illustrations.     2  vols,  post  Svo,  15s.  net. 

Impressions  of  Bad-Homburg.     Comprising  a  Short  Account 

of  the  Women's  Associations  of  Germany  under  the  Red  Cross.    By  the  Duchkss 
OF  Rutland  (Lady  John  Manners).    Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

Some  Personal  Recollections  of  the  Later  Years  of  the  Ear) 

of  BeaconsQeld,  K.G.    Sixth  Edition.    6d. 

Employment  of  Women  in  the  Public  Service.    6d. 
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RUTLAND. 

Some  of  the  Advantages  of  Easily  Accessible  Reading  and 

Recreation  Rooms  and  Free  Libraries.  With  Remarks  on  Starting  and  Main- 
taining  them.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  Is. 

A  Sequel  to  Rich   Men's  Dwellings,   and   other   Occasional 

Papers.    Crown  8vo,  2b.  6d. 

Elncouraging  Experiences  of  Reading  and  Recreation  Rooms, 

Aims  of  GaildB,  Nottingham  Social  Qaide,  Existing  Institutions,  &c.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  l8. 

SAINTSBURY. 

A  History  of  Criticism  and  Literary  Taste  in  Europe.    From 

the  Earliest  Texts  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Georoe  Saintsbury,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 
Hon.  LL.D.  (Aberd.),  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  Uuivor 
sity  of  Edinburgh.  In  3  vols,  demy  8vo.  VoL  I.— Classical  and  Mediieval  Criti- 
cism.    168.  net. 

Vol.  II.— From  the  Renaissance  to  the  Decline  of  Eighteenth  Centmry  Ortho- 
doxy.    20s.  net. 
Vol.  III.— Nineteenth  Century.    SOs.  net. 

Matthew  Arnold.     "Modern  English  Writers."    Second  Edi- 
tion.   Cro%vn  8vo,  28.  6d 

The  Flourishing  of  Romance  and  the  Rise  of  Allegory  (12th 

and  13th  Centuries).     "Periods  of  Euroiiean  Literature."    Crown  8vo,  Ss.  not 

The  Earlier  Renaissance.     "  Periods  of  European  Literature." 

Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

"SCOLOPAX."       A    Book    of    the    Snipe.       By    Scolopax. 

Illus-trated.     Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

SUOTT.    Tom  Cringle's  Log.    By  Michael  Scott.    New  Edition. 

With  19  Full-page  Illnstrattons.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

SCUDAMORE.    Belgium  and  the  Belgians.     By  Cyril  Scuda- 

MOKE.     With  Illustrations.     Square  crown  Svo,  6s. 

SERMONS  TO  BRITONS  ABROAD :  Preached  in  a  Foreign 

station  of  a  Scottish  Church.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

SERREL.     With  Hound  and  Terrier  in  the  Field.     By  Alys 

F.  Sbbrel.  Edited  by  Frances  Slauooter.  With  numerous  lUastrations. 
Demy  Svo,  158.  net. 

SETH.    A  Study  of  Ethical  Principles.    By  James  Seth,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Ei;;lith  Eldition, 
Revised.    Post  8vo,  Ts.  6d. 

SHARPLEY.     Aristophanes— Pax.     Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  II.  Siiarflev.     Demy  Svo,  12s.  Od.  nut. 

SHAW.    Securities  over  Moveables.     Four  Lectures  delivered  at 

the  Request  of  the  Society  i>f  Acrouiitnnts  in  Eilinburgh,  the  Institute  of  Ac- 
counUmts  and  Actuaries  in  Glasj^ow,  and  the  Institute  of  Bankers  in  Scotland, 
In  1902-3.     Demy  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"SIGMA."      Personalia:    Political,    Social     and    Various.       By 

"SiOMA."     In  1  vol.  crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

SIMPSON.    Side-Lights  on  Siberia.     Some  account  of  the  Great 

Siberian  Iron  Road:  Thy  Prisons  and  Exile  SysU'm.  By  J.  Y.  HiMmoN,  M.A., 
D.Sc.     With  iiumcniUH  l11uHtrati'>nH  and  s  Map.     Demy  Svo,  Irt*. 

SINCLAIR.     The  Thistle  and  Fleur  de  Lys :  A  Vocabulary  of 

Franco-Scottish  Words.     By  Iuabkl  G.  Sinclair.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  net. 
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SKELTON.     The  Handbook  of  Public  Health.    A  New  Edition, 

Kevi.soil  liy  Jamks  Pattbn  MAcurMiiALi,,  Advocate,  HecreUiry  to  tlie  Local 
Governirieiil  bdaiil  for  acotlaml,  Joiiit-Autliorof  '  Tlie  Pari.sli  Council  Guide  for 
Scotland,'  and  Ahi.jaii  Mukkay,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Scotland.  In  Tvvo  Parts.  Crown  Svo.  Part  L— The  Public  Health  (Scotland) 
Act,  1897,  with  Notes.    3s.  Cd.  net. 

SKRINE.    Fontenoy,  and  Great  Britain's  share  in  the  War  of  the 

Austrian  Succession.  By  F.  n.  Skrine.  With  Map,  Plans,  and  Illustrations 
Demy  Svo,  21s.  net 

SMITH. 

The  Transition  Period.     "Periods  of  European  Literature." 

By  G.  Gheoory  Smith.     Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

Specimens  of  Middle  Scots.    Post  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 
SMITH.     Retrievers,  and  how  to  Break  them.     By  Lieutenant- 

Colcnel  Sir  Henry  Smith,  K.C.B.  With  an  Introduction  by  Mr  S.  E.  Shirley, 
President  of  the  Kennel  Club.  Dedicated  by  special  permission  to  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York.  New  Edition,  enlarged.  With  additional  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo.  Is. 

SNELL.     The   Fourteenth    Century.      "Periods    of    European 

Literature."    By  F.  J.  Snkll.    Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

S0LB6.    Hints  on  Hockey.    By  F.  De  Lisle  SoLBjfe.    English 

International  Team  :  1897,  1898,  1899,  1900.    With  Diagrams.    Fcap.  Svo,  Is. 

"SON  OF  THE  MARSHES,  A." 

From  Spring  to  Fall ;  or.  When  Life  Stirs.     By  "  A  Son  of 

THE  Majisheb."    Cheap  Uniform  Edition.     Grown  Svo,  38.  6d. 

Within  an  Hour  of  London  Town  :  Among  Wild  Birds  and 

their  Haunts.    Edited  by  J.  A.  Owen.    Cheap  Uniform  Edition.    Cr.  Svo,  38.  6d. 

With  the  Woodlanders  and  by  the  Tide.     Cheap  Uniform 

Edition.    Crown  Svo,  38.  6d. 

On  Surrey  Hills.     Cheap  Uniform  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  Ss.  6d. 
Annals  of  a  Fishing  Village.     Cheap  Uniform  Edition.    Crown 

Svo,  38.  6d. 

SORLEY. 

The  Ethics  of  Naturalism.    By  W.  E.  Sorley,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  University  of 
Cambridge.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  68. 

Recent  Tendencies  in  Ethics.    Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

SPROTT. 

The  Worship  and  Offices  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     By 

George  W.  Sprott,  D.D.,  Minister  of  North  Berwick.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

The  Book  of  Common  Order  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  com- 
monly known  as  John  Knox's  Liturgy.  With  Historical  Introduction  and  Illus- 
trative Notes.     Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Scottish  Liturgies  of  the  Reign  of  James  VI.     Edited,  with 

an  Introduction  and  Notes.    Crown  Svo,  4s.  net. 

Euchologion :    A    Book    of    Common    Order.      Crown    Svo, 

4s.  6d.  net. 

STEEVENS. 

Things  Seen  :  Impressions  of  Men,  Cities,  and  Books.    By  the 

late  G.  W.  Steevens.  Edited  by  G.  S.  Street.  With  a  Memoir  by  W.  E. 
Hknley,  and  a  Photogravui'e  reproduction  of  Collier's  Portrait.  Memorial  Edi- 
tion.   Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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STEEVENS. 

From  Capetown  to  Ladysmith,  and  Egypt  in  1898.     Memorial 

Edition.    Crown  8vo,  Os. 

In  India.    With  Map.     Memorial  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
With    Kitchener  to    Khartum.      With   8   Maps   and    Plans. 

Memorial  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  Os. 

The  Land  of  the  Dollar.     Memorial  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6b. 
Glimpses  of  Three  Nations.     Memorial  Edition.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Monologues  of  the  Dead.    Memorial  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
With  the  Conquerini?  Turk    With  4  Maps.  Ch.  Ed.   Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
From  Capetown  to  Ladysmith  :  An  Unfinished  Record  of  the 

Houth  African  War.  Edited  by  Vkrnon  Blackburn.  With  Maps.  Crown  8vo. 
88.  Cd. 

STEPHENS. 

The  Book  of  the  Farm  ;  detailing  the  Labonrs  of  the  Farmer, 

Farm-Steward,  Ploughman,  Shepherd,  Hedger,  Fann-Labonrer,  Field-Worker, 
and  Cattle-man.  Illustrated  with  nnmerons  Portraits  of  Animals  and  Bngravingp 
of  Implements,  and  Plans  of  Farm  Buildings.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised,  and 
In  groat  part  Re-written,  by  Jamkr  Macdonald,  F.R.S.K.,  Secretary  Highland 
and  Agricnltural  Society  of  Scotland.  Complete  in  Six  Divisional  Volumes, 
bound  in  cloth,  each  10s.  6d.,  or  handsomely  bonnd,  in  8  volumes  with  leather 
back  and  gilt  top,  £3,  Ss. 

STEWART.      Haud   Immemor.      Reminiscences   of    Legal    and 

Sdcial  Life  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  1850-1000.  By  Ciiaui.ks  Stewart.  With 
10  Photogravure  Plates.     Iloyal  Svo,  7s.  Od 

STEWART  AND  CUFF.    Practical  Nursing.    By  Isla  Stewart, 

Matron  of  St  Bart.holoniew's  Ho.spital,  Lcjndoii  ;  and  Hirkkkt  E.  Cckf,  M.D., 
F.  ll.C.S.,   Medical  Superintendent  North- Eastern  Fever  Hospital,  Tottenham, 
London.     With    Diagrams.     In  2   vols,   crown  Svo.     Vol.  I.     Second  Edition. 
38.  6d.  net.     Vol.  II.,  38.  6d.  net. 
Also  in  1  Volume,  5s.  net. 

STIRLING.    Our  Regiments  in  South  Africa,  1899-1902.    Their 

Record,  based  on  the  IJespatches.  By  John  Stiumno.  In  1  vol.  demy  Svo, 
12s.  (Id.  net. 

STODDART.    John  Stuart  Blackie :   A  Biography.     By  Anna 

M.  Stoddart.     Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  S.-i.  Od. 

STORMONTH. 

Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  Pronouncing,  Etymo- 
logical, and  Eiplanatciry.  By  the  Rev.  James  Stdrmontii.  Revised  by  the 
Rev.  P.  H.  Phki,!-.  Library  Edition.  Now  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Supple- 
ment.    Imperial  Svo,  handsomely  bonnd  in  half  morocco,  18a.  net. 

STORMONTH. 

Etymological    and    Pronouncing   Dictionary   of    the   English 

Language.  Including  a  very  Copious  Selection  of  Scientific  Terms.  For  use  lii 
Schools  and  Colleges,  and  as  a  Book  of  General  Reference.  The  Pronunciation 
carefully  revised  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Piip.i.p,  M.A.  Cantab.  Sixteenth  Edition 
Rovised.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  lODO.     5s.  net. 

Handy  Dictionary.     New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised.     ]'>y 

William  Bavnk.     lOmo,  Is. 

STORY.    The  Apostolic  Ministry  in  the  Scottish  Church  (Th«> 

Baird  Lecture  for  1897).  By  B.  H.  Story,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  Otaaplaln  to  the  Qnoon.     Crown  Svo,  7h.  Od. 
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STORY.    William  Wetmore  Story  and  his  Friends.   From  Letters. 

Diaries,  and  Hocollcctious.    By  Uknry  Jamks.    With  2  Portrait«.    In  2  vols,  post 
8vo,  249.  net. 

STRONG.    Sonnets  and  Songs.    By  Archibald  T.  Strong,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

SYNGE.     The  Story  of  the  World.     By  M.  B.  Synge.     With 

Coloured  Froiitisiiioces  and  numerous  Illustrations  by  E.   M.   Synof.,   A.R.E., 
and  Maps.     2  vols,  3s.  6d.  each  net. 


TAYLOR.     The    Story    of    taj    Life.     Ry    the    late    Colonel 

Meadows  Taylor,  Author  ot  '  The  ConfessionH  of  a  Thug,'  &n.,  &c.     EViited  by 
his  Daughter.     Cheap  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  fid. 

THEOBALD.    A  Text-Book  of  Agricultural  Zoology.    By  Fred. 

V.  Theobald.    With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

THOMSON.     Handy  Book  of  the  Flower-Garden.     By  David 

Thomson.     Crown  8vo,  5h. 

THOMSON.    A   Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 

Grape  Vino.     By  William  Thomson,  Tweed  VineyardH.    Tenth  Edition.    8vo,  58. 

THOMSON.     History  of  the  Fife  Light  Horse.     By  Colonel 

AnsTRUTHKR  THOMSON.    With  numefous  Portraits.    Small  4to,  21s.  net. 

THORBURN.    The  Punjab  in  Peace  and  War.     By  S.  S.  Thor- 

BURN.    Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

THURSTON. 

The  Circle.    By  Katherine  Cecil  Thurston.    Fifth  Impres- 
sion.   Crown  8vo,  6s. 

John  Chilcote,  M.P.     Fourteenth  Impression,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

Cheap  Edition,  paper  cover,  6d. 

TIELE.  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Religion.  Part  I.— Morpho- 
logical. Part  II. — Ontological.  Being  the  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1890-98.  By  0.  P.  Tielk,  Theol.  D.,  Litt.D.  (Bonon.), 
Hon.  M.R.A.8.,  &c.,  Professor  of  the  Science  of  ReUgion.  in  the  University  of 
Leiden.    In  2  vols,  post  8vo,  78.  fid.  net.  each. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND.    Published  annually,  price  58. 

TRAVERS. 

The  Way  of  Escape.    A  Novel.    By  Graham  Travers  (Mar- 
garet Todd,  m.d.)    Second  liiipres.sion.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Mona  Maclean,  Medical  Student.    A  Novel.     Fourteenth  Edi- 
tion.   Crown  8vo,  6s.    Cheap  Edition,  roy.il  Svo,  paper  cover,  Gd. 

Windyhaugh.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Fellow  Travellers,    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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TROTTER. 

A  Leader  of  Light  Horse.     Life  of    Hodson    of    Hodson's 

Ilorsc.  By  Captain  L.  J.  Trotteu,  Author  of  'Life  of  .Jolin  Nicholson,  Soldier 
and  Statesman.'     With  a  Portrait  and  2  Maps.     Demy  8vo,  16s. 

The  Bayard  of  India.      Life  of  liieut.  -  General  Sir  James 

Outrain,  Bait.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.8.I.     With  Portrait.     Demy  8vo,  ICs.  net. 

TULLOCH.    Recollections  of  Forty  Years'  Service.    By  Major- 

Goneral  Sir  Alkxander  Bruce  Tulloch,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G.    Deray  8vo,  15s.  net. 

TTJLLOCH. 

.Modern    Theories    in    Philosophy  and   Religion.      By  John 

Tni.r.ocH,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St  Mary's  College  In  the  University  of  8t 
Andrews,  and  one  of  her  Majesty's  Chaplains  in  Ordinary  In  Scotland. 
8vo.  15s. 

Memoir  of  Principal  Tulloch,  D.D,  LL.D.     By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Anthnr  of  'Life  n1  Rdwanl  Irving.'  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.  8vo,  with 
Portrait,  Vs.  6d. 

TWEEDIE.     The  Arabian    Horse:    His  Country  and   People. 

By  M.ajor- General  W.  Twrrdtk,  C.8.I.,  Bengal  Staff  Corps;  for  many  years 
H.B.M.'s  Consnl-Oonoral,  Baghdad,  and  Political  Resident  for  the  Government 
of  India  in  Turkisli  Arabia.  In  one  vol.  royal  4to,  with  Seven  Coloured  Plateg 
and  other  Illnstralions,  and  a  Map  of  the  Country.     Price  £3,  3s.  net. 


VETCH.      Life,    Letters,    and    Diaries    of    Lieut.-General    Sir 

Gerald  Graham,  V.C,  G.C.B.,  R.E.     By  Colonel  R.  H.  Vktch,  C.B.,  late  Royal 
Engineers.    With  Portraits,  Plans,  and  his  Principal  Despatches.    Demy  8vo,  21s 
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